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FOREWORD 


I have read with great interest Dr. Binode Kumar Sahay’s 
work on Education and Learning under the Great Mughals 
(1526-1707 A. D.). The author has, indeed, made a successful 
attempt to present an analytical as well as exhaustive account of 
some aspects of North Indian Education and Learning during 
nearly two centuries of Mughal rule in this country. This work 
is based mainly on the contemporary literatures like Hindi, 
Bengali, Maithili and Oriya, besides the Persian chronicles and 
the accounts of the foreign travellers who visited this country 
during the period under the review. Literature is, indeed, the 
mirror of an age in which it flourishes. Dr. Sahay has, by his 
critical and comprehensive study of different literatures of his 
period, presented a very interesting account of North Indian 
Education in the age of the Great Mughals in its manifold aspects. 
At the same time, due caution has been taken to make all possible 
allowance for literary exaggerations and to compare as well as 
corroborate the information obtained from the literary sources 
with that available from other important sources like the Persian 
chronicles and the accounts of the foreign travellers. In this 
attempt, the author has really achieved an enviable success. 


This work seems to have been planned very scientifically. 
In its first two chapters, it successfully endeavours to throw 
sufficient light on the general principles, institutions and organi- 
sations of education and learning among the Hindus and the 
Moslems. Some famous centres of higher learning in Northern 
India have also been described in vivid details. The third 
chapter deals with the system of education meant for the royal 
princes and the fourth one discusses, in considerable details, 
education of women, both Hindu and Moslem. The next chapter 
attempts, with an admirable success, to describe the working of 
libraries in those days and their maintenance by the sovereigns, 
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their nobles and other enlightened and interested scholars as well 
as men of letters. The last chapter has been mainly devoted to 
the sutdy of literary attainments, and scholarship of the Mughal 
Emperors and patronage of learning ‘and intellectual refinement 
extended by them as well as some of their grandees and scholars 
who, in their turn, basked in the sunshine of royal favour from 
time to time. 


Dr. Sahay’s work, in fact, is an important and valuable 
contribution to the stock of our knowledge relating to the varied 
facets of education and learning during the hey-day of Mughal 
rule in India. He has treated his subject with praiseworthy 
impartiality and prudence. This book will be useful not only 
to scholars interested in the past but also to students of contem- 
porary educational system and social affairs of this vast sub- 
continent. As such, I cordially recommend this highly inform- 
ative, interesting and authentic work to scholars and readers, 
interested in this field, everywhere. 


Department of History, P. N. Ojha 
Ranchi University, 

RANCHI. 

The 14th March, 1968, 


INTRODUCTION 


The present volume has emerged out of my Doctoral Thesis, 
submitted to the University of Ranchi in December 1964. 


An attempt has been made in the following pages to present 
a brief account of some aspects of North Indian Education and 
learning from the time of Babur, the first Mughal ruler in India, 
to that of Aurangzeb, the last of the Great Mughals. The 
period, thus, roughly covers nearly two centuries of Mughal 
rule in this country. The term “North India” refers here mainly 
to the regions now covered by the States of Orissa, West Bengal, 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi and its neighbouring areas, Kashmir, 
Rajasthan, the Punjab, Gujrat, Madhya Pradesh and also 
certain areas now falling within the territorial limits of the West 
and East Pakistan. A special emphasis has been laid in this 
work, on the salient features of educational changes and adjust- 
ments which took place in medieval India, chiefly as a_ result 
of the Islamic impact on Indian life and thought. Some stress 
has also been laid on the interplay of forces which helped the 
growth of education and learning in North India during the 
early period of Mughal rule in this country. The repetition of 
well-known facts has as far as possible been avoided, but where 
for the sake of continuity of the narrative it seemed essential to 
refer to them, this has been done with great brevity. 


This work is based mainly on the contemporary verna- 
cular literatures, the Persian chronicles and the accounts of the : 
foreign-travellers. Broadly speaking, the mass of raw mate- 
rials which have been properly shifted and made to yield neces- 
sary results embodied in this work, may be grouped mainly 
under three heads, viz. the contemporary vernacular litera- 
tures like Hindi, Bengali and Oriya; the contemporary Persian 
Chronicles and the foreign travellers’ accounts. 
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Literature is, indeed, “the mirror of the age” in which it 
flourishes. Its value for constructing the social history of a 
country can hardly be minimised. The vernacular literatures 
produced, during the period under review, contain some 
valuable information regarding the contemporary socio- 
cultural and economic life of the Indian people, and 
hence, their importance as a source of India’s social history 
should not be under estimated. True, there are bound to be 
certain literary exaggerations, yet ‘ making possible allowance 
for them, it can be definitely asserted that literature portrays the 
life of the people in its manifold aspects. The works of poets 
like Surdas, Tulsidas, Keshavadas, Prithviraj (Rajasthan), Bihari, 
Bhushan, Mukundram, Dvijamadhava, Ghanaram Chakravarty, 
Bharatchandra, Achutanand Das, Upendra Bhanja, 
Lochandas Thakur and many others certainly throw ample 
light on the age in which they flourished. In this work, some 
of the semi-contemporary works belonging to a period slightly 
earlier or later than that under review, have also been studied, 
‘solely with the purpose of collecting relevant information concern- 
ing the subject. Such works have been generally ignored which 
either repeat information already available or are contradictory 
in nature to that obtained from the Persian Chronicles and the 
foreign travellers’ accounts etc. Due caution, however, has 
been taken not to leave out anything of real importance, and 
yet it cannot be said that the entire literary stock of the period 
under review, has been searched out and exhausted. 


The various contemporary Persian Chronicles have also 
been critically examined with the help of experts and have been 
made to yield whatever results they are capable of. Excepting 
certain stray references, of course with the possible exception of 
Abul Fazl, Badauni and a few others, almost all of them fail to 
depict the life of the Indian people. To these writers, the vari- 
ous activities of their sovereigns, their pompous court life, heroic 
exploits etc., meant everything. It is only the accounts given 
by some of the private persons (attached somehow or other to 
the royal court, the nobles and other well-to-do persons) that 
some of the activities of the people of those days have been 
mentioned in some details. 
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The itineraries and accounts of the European travellers, 
who visited India, during the period under review, are also 
very valuable, for they throw sufficient light on the manners and 
customs of the people of Hindustan. Their descriptions and 
travel diaries contain what they saw and experienced while they 
were in India. But these -travellers had also their limitations. 
In the most cases, they did not know the country as a whole, and 
were inadequately informed about the history, customs’ and 
traditions, religion and geography of this vast sub-continent. 
At times, they could not fully comprehend the inner significance 
of some of the long-established Indian customs and practices, 
and as such, when they fell short of their expectations, they 
emphasised the evils without making due allowance for the good. 


In spite, however, of their limitations and shortcomings, 
their itineraries and descriptions of the different aspects of Indian 
socio-cultural life of those days really furnish us with a very 
minute and at times even first-hand information. They recorded 
in their accounts with great care and sincerity even such matters 
as externally appeared to be unimportant and superficial. 


In selecting and discussing the various topics in this work, 
their relative importance has been taken into full consideration. 
Some of the important aspects of contemporary education and 
learning have either been left out completely or have been 
treated very briefly owing to the paucity of relevant data, while 
sometimes more details have been given in regard to certain 
comparatively less important ones because of the availability of 
abundant materials regarding them. Thus, a very important 
problem, viz., the development of technical and vocational edu- 
cation in Mughal India has been left out in this work in view of 
the scarcity of authentic materials. Perhaps, technical and 
vocational education was more or less a hereditary affair in those 
days, and normally a physician wanted his son to be a physician 
and a craftsman to be a craftsman and so on. There were 
Karkhanas (factories) which were not merely manufacturing 
agencies, but they also served as centres of imparting technical 
and vocational training to youngmen through the system of 
apprenticeship. In such Karkhanas they were generally placed 
under master-craftsman, normally known as ‘ Ustad’? to learn 


the trade and master it. It formed a regular department under 
the * Diwan-i-Buyutat’ and the ‘Mir Saman’ in the time 
of Akbar. S 


A few words may also be mentioned here with regard to the 
general plan of treatment followed in this work. Chapter I 
deals with Muslim education during the period under review. 
Attempts have been made here to throw more light on the general 
principles of education and various curricula meant for primary, 
secondary and higher learning besides the chief centres of Muslim 
learning. The educational policies of the Mughal sovereigns 
have also been elaborately dealt with. Bihar, during the period 
under review, was one of the chief centres of Muslim learning and 
it produced numerous renowned scholars of Muslim law and 
theology. An exhaustive treatment of Bihar’s fame as a centre 
of Muslim learning has also been attempted in this Chapter. 


In Chapter II, the same line of treatment as in the previous 
chapter has been followed regarding the prevailing system of 
Hindu education. Attempt has also been made here to throw 
light, sometimes even fresh, regarding the patronage and deve- 
lopment of Hindu education and learning by the Emperors and. 
the Nobles of the royal court. 


Chapter III deals with the system of education meant for 
the Mughal Princes. Here an attempt has been made to throw 
some light on the various customs and practices followed in 
connection with the training of the Princes. General principles. 


governing a Princes’s education have been discussed elaborately 
. ° | 
in this chapter. 


Chapter IV discusses, in considerable details, the education 
of women. Elaborate references, taken from the varied contem- 
porary literatures have been cited in support of the prevalence 
of the system of female education during the period under review. 
In fact, women’s education, both among the Hindus and the 
Muslims, was to some extent, the order of the day. In most 
cases, girls of minor ages used to attend the same primary and 
elementary schools along with the boys. Some instances in 
Support of co-education have also been given here. 
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Chapter V attempts to describe, in available details, the 
libraries in those days and their management. Apart from the 
Imperial library of the Mughals, most of the educational insti- 
tutions and the well-to-do and interested persons, mostly nobles. 
and scholars, used to maintain their valuable personal collections. 
An attempt has been made here to throw some fresh light on the 
system of supervision, maintenance and management of the 
libraries under the Great Mughals. 


Chapter VI has been mainly devoted to the study of the 
Mughal sovereigns’ scholarship and patronage of learning. Their 
cultural accomplishments and scholarship have been elaborately 
discussed here. Attempts have also been made to throw some 
light on the much controversial point regarding Akbar’s literacy. 
A series of convincing arguments, taken from various sources, 
have been put forward in support of Akbar’s literacy and high 
standard of cultural accomplishment. Apart from this, Mughal 
sovereigns’ interest in the spread of education and learning in 
their realm has also been discussed here. A somewhat elaborate 
discussion of the literary activities at the Imperial court has also 
been attempted in this chapter. Due caution has been taken 
not to omit anything of real importance concerning the subject 
under study. 


In the first place I am grateful to my revered teacher 
Dr. P. N. Ojha, Prof. and Head of the Department of History, 
Ranchi University, Ranchi, for his inspiring guidance in the pre- 
_ paration of the present work, as well as for writing its foreword. I 
must also express my deep debt of gratitude to Prof. Syed Hasan 
Askari, Joint Director, K. P. Jaiswal Research Institute, Patna, 
for his valuable assistance rendered to me, from time to time, in 
reading and ascertaining the correct renderings of the various 
Persian Manuscripts and other works, which have been incor- 
porated in this work. I cannot but acknowledge my deep sense 
of gratitude to Dr. A. L. Srivastava and Dr. B. P. Saksena for 
their encouragement and various suggestions as well as for their 
opinions. I am no less thankful to Dr. K. C. Sahoo, Head of 
the Oriya Department, Ranchi College, Ranchi, Dr. Jata Shankar 
Jha and Sri Brahmdeo Prasad Ambasthya, Research Fellow’s, 
K. P. Jaiswal Research Institute Patna, for their co-operation 
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in the preparation of this work. A mass of materials and 
manuscripts, discovered by them have been freely used by me 
with their consent. I am alsa obliged to my other teachers and 
Members of the staff of the Department of History, Ranchi 
University, Ranchi for their help and encouragement, from time 
to time and specially to Dr. B. K. Roy and Dr. S. M.° Pathak 
who have very kindly gone through some portions of the manu- 
script, while it was under preparation. Dr. Sarju Mahto, Sri 
K. P. Sahu and Sri Laxman Prasad also deserve special thanks 
for their kind help in going through the manuscript of this book at 
various stages. Dr. Balmukund Virottam deserves special thanks 
for the assistance rendered to me in the preparation of the Index. 
My thanks are also due to all those persons, and especially to Raj, 
whose encouragement and good wishes have helped me to a great 
extent in accomplishing this arduous task. In the end, I am also 
very thankful to the authorities of the various research insti- 
tutions and libraries for their co-operation in extending to me all 
possible facilities to consult the books, Journals and Manuscripts 
at their disposal. 


In conclusion, let me take the opportunity of acknowledging 
my thanks to the energetic publisher for undertaking its publi- 
cation and for grudging no expenditure in making the book as 
attractive and useful as possible. Now, if the book offered to 
students in particular and casual readers of Medieval Indian 
History and Culture in general, acquaints in some measure of 
our country’s educational progress and achievements in the 
medieval times, the author would feel his labour amply rewarded. 


In spite of the care taken, while the book was in Press, 
certain errors have crept into the text, which is highly regretted. 
The author, however, assures to remove all those blemishes in 
the next edition. 


B. K. Sahay 
20, Radha Govind Street, 


Tharpakhana, Ranchi, INDIA 
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CHAPTER I 


MUSLIM EDUCATION 
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Acquisition of knowledge is enjoined as compulsory on 
every man and woman in Islam, and the Muslims derive their 
inspiration for the spread of education and learning from the 
numerous sayings attributed to Prophet Muhammad, who is said 
to have emphasised the importance of education in unmistakable 
terms. Two of his famous sayings which have greatly influenc- 
ed the minds of the Muslims and which are often quoted by 
Muslim theologians are : “ A fragment of knowledge is worth 
more than a hundred prayers ”, and “ the scholar’s ink is as 
precious as the martyr’s blood ”.! These sayings clearly indicate 
that the Prophet attached the highest significance to education, 
and advised his followers to acquire knowledge by all reasonable 
means. 


Literacy was confined only toa few in Arabia at the time 
of the advent of Prophet Muhammad. It is interesting to note 
that though the P:ophet was himself illiterate, yet in his anxiety 
to spread literacy, he fixed tuition to his followers as the ransom 
of those literates who were brought to him as captives during 
the battle of Badar.? 


Asa result of such impetus given by their leader, the 
Muslims were sure to imbibe a great love for education and 


1, Dr. A. Waheed, Evolution of Muslim Education (printed by Abdul 
Hameed Khan, Lahore), p. 20; also refer to Syed Amir Ali’s The 
Ethics of Islam, second edn., Cal., 1951, pp. 49-52, where the author 
has mentioned the various sayings of the Prophet indicating the 
importance that he gave to the acquisition of knowledge, 

2. KamillIbn Athir, ed. by Wright. p. 171; also refer to Cal. Rev., 
Dec., 19405 p. 303: 
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knowledge, and hence we find that distinguished scholars from 
all over the Muslim world were invited and encouraged to live 
in India by the inducement of pensions and conferment of 
distinctions. The state granted pensions and jagirs to a selected 
few, while others were patronised by the nobles of the state, for 
such patronage was considered a virtuous deed. 


Thus, it appears that the Muslims, from very early times, 
held education in highest esteem. It must also be remembered 
that the faith in Islam itself is favourable to the pursuit of 
knowledge. To the Muslims, imparting education is a sacred 
duty. They went far and wide for the spread of education and 
learning. We find that even the Muslim missionaries 
accompanied the Muslim army, and the Muslim occupation of 
a place used to be formally declared by the construction of a 


mosque there. ? 


The Muslims, like the Hindus respected learning, revered 
and supported learned men and regarded it a_ religious act to 
encourage and impart learning. The pages of the Court 
Chronicles of the Moghul Emperors abound in numerous examp- 
les testifying to the ample respect and encouragement for the 
learned and pious men of their empire. The Court historian 
Abul Fazl writes thus: “ His majesty, in his care for the 
nation, confers benefits on people of various classes and in the 
higher wisdom which God has conferred upon him; he considers 
doing so an act of divine worship. ** He further writes : 
“¢ His Majesty in his mercy orders his servants to introduce 
to him such as are worthy of grants and a large number received 
the assistance they desire.’ Similarly, Emperor Aurangzeb 
“assigned adequate subsistance allowances in the form of daily 
stipends and land grants to scholars and teachers and _ provided 
food—money for their students according to their condition and 
number. ’”° 


3. Ferishta (Tarikh-i-Ferishta, Vol. II, p. 293, Nawal Kishore Text) while 
describing the conquest of Bengal by Bakhtiar Khalji says: “ He built 
Rangpur and made it his capital. In that city and territory he built 
mosques, khanqas and schools according to the Muslim custom.” 

4,  Ain., I (Bloch), p. 279. 

Ibid. 


Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar ), p, 315. 
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MUSLIM EDUCATION 3 


Aims and objects of Education 


Muslim education, imparted, during the period under review, 
was not exactly the same as to-day. In those days, the chief 
aim of education was the purification of the soul, and it was 
regarded as “ a preparation for life and for life after death”. 
Individual attention was paid to each and every student in the 
educational institutions, and no attempt was made at standar- 
dised mass-production. The aim of receiving education in those 
days was mainly religious and moral training. Akbar was the 
first Moghul sovereign who considered _ this aspect of education 
and introduced some effective cnanges in the educational system 
then in vogue,® so that religious and secular education 
might go hand in hand. However, Akbar’s sole intention was to 
transform the ideals and objectives of education from be- 
ing strictly religious to purely secular ones. Shaikh Abdul Haqq, 
a well-known Delhi traditionalist and an author of a large 
number of books on various subjects as well as a con- 
temporay of Emperor Akbar and Jahangir, has recorded an 
interesting conversation among the students which throws ample 
light on the aims and objects of their studies. In his famous 
work entitled ‘ Akhbarul-Akhyar’ he says ‘“ Once the students 
were having a conversation among themselves and were asking 
each other about the aim and object of their studies. Some of 
them pretended and insincerely asserted that they were pursu- 
ing their studies to get an insight into divine mysteries, while 
others were truthful and straightforward and said that the 
object of their pursuing knowledge was to have some worldly gain 
in future. When they asked me about my opinion, I said that 
my purpose in pursuing knowledge was _ to acquaint 
myself with the views of men of erudition and wisdom of the 
past and to know their intuitive method of resolving intellectual 
difficulties and realising the reality. ’” 


7. §S.M. Jaffar, Cultural Aspects of Muslim Rule in India, first edn., 
Peshawar, 1939, p. 79; also Faruki, Aurangzeb and His Times, Bombay, 
LOSS aapeol2.: 

8. See Ain.,I (Bloch), pp, 288--89 for the educational regulations of 

Emperor Akbar, ; 
9. Quoted by Yusuf Hussain in his Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture, 
Bombay, Feb., 1957, p, 81, 
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Education was Purely a Private Concern and was not 
Directly Managed by the State 


Education, during the period under review, was a branch 
of religion and it was in the hands of the private people, 
generally the learned Muslim theologians or the Ulemas. There 
was no University or government department to look after the 
educational development of the state.'!? It was no part of the 
function of the state to educate the masses. The state simply 
made large grants of money and lands, from time to time, for 
the construction of mosques, khanqas etc. where primary as 
well as secondary education was imparted. These grants were 
not of permanent nature and they varied according to the 
whims of the rulers and the nobles of the state. Moreover, when 
the state was pre-occupied with wars and conquests, these 
institutions suffered most, and in most cases various centres 
of learning went out of existence because of the paucity of 
funds. 

Generally speaking, the founders of the mosques, with the 
help of some of the well-to-do Muslims of the locality and some 
times with land and money grants from the Emperors as well as 
the enlightened nobles, started maktabs and madrasas, 
attached to such mosques, for the instruction of the children of 
the locality. Boys and girls of tender age used to receive their 
primary as well as secondary education in these institutions. 

Then again, some of the Sufi saints also had _ established 


10. J. N. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India second edn., 1919, p. 299; S. M. 
Jaffar in his book entitled ‘Cultural Aspects of Muslim Rule in India” 
first edn., Peshawar, 1939, p. 75, holds thus: ‘‘Muslim India of the Middle 
Ages could justly boast of possessing one (University) which looked after 
religious as well as educational institutions.”” This statement of Jaffar 
seems to be an exaggerated one, because we fail to come across such a 
department in the whole of the Moghul rule in India. Of course, when 
Babur settled down, he entrusted the department of ‘“Shuhrat-i-Am” 
(Public Works Department) with the responsibility of building schools and 
colleges along with the publication of Gazettss (G. Shastr’s article in the 
Navya Bharat, 1305 V. S, p. 71). But this does not mean that there 
was a separate department of education to co-ordinate and supervise the 
educational activities of the empire. Abul Fazl is also silent on this point 
and he does not speak of such a department while dealing with Akbar’s 
improved regulations regarding education (Ain., I (Bloch), pp- 288-89). 
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centres of their activities with their branches at different places 
in the provinces. These centres were known as khanqas and 
they served as seats of learning. In these khanqas students 
of advanced age were taught and ordinarily they resembled the 
Christian monasteries of medieval Europe.!! . 

Besides, there were some families of hereditary scholars 
living in different parts of the empire, whose reputation attracted 
pupils from all parts of the country. Scholars belonging to these 
families, imparted education and maintained their own seats of 
learning. They had no permanent source of income, except 
the occasional grants from the rulers, the nobles and other well-to- 
do sections of the society. 


Almost all the above mentioned agencies of education were 
run through private efforts, and it was not incumbent upon the 
state to look after these institutions. The state gave large grants 
of money or land to these institutions as well as to individual 
saints and scholars for the general education of the people. 
Thus, it appears that apart from the Emperors and the nobles, 
some other enlightened persons also constructed maktabs and 
madrasas and other educational institutions, from time to time, 
for the spread of education, and they deputed learned scholars to 
these institutions with huge grants to defray the cost of their 
maintenance, 


Thus, we find that education in Moghul India was generally 
a private enterprise and the state had very little, almost nothing, 
to do with its management and diffusion. The state was not 
directly concerned with the education of the masses. It was 
largely in the hands of the learned Ulemas, who were enlightened 
enough to take the trouble of espousing this noble cause. There 
was nothing like the compulsory education of the present day.!2 


11. J. N. Sarkar, however, does not admit that these khangas served as seats 
of learning like the monasteries of Christian Europe. He writes 
thus: “Some of the monasteries (khanqas ) contained scholars and theo- 
logians, but the lazy illiterate devirshes outnumbered them. Hence 
the monasteries of Mughal India, were not, as a rule, seats of learning 
like the monasteries of Christian Europe.’’ (Studies in Moghals India, 
second edn., 1919, p. 300 ). 

12. Aurangzeb, however, made arrangements for the compulsory education 
of the Bohra Community of Gujrat (Mirat-i-Ahmadi, vol. I,pp. 376-78). 
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Though it was open to all, very few cared to undertake the 
trouble of going into the depth of learning. 


Various Agencies of Education 


Muslim education in India, during the Moghul period, was 
imparted through the following various agencies. These agencies 
were not exactly uniform, rather they differed from place to 
place. However, to some extent, they were identical in their 
functions and served as modern schools and colleges, during the 
period under review. 


Primary education to the boys and girls of minor age was 
imparted in numerous maktabs. These maktabs were generally 
attached to mosques, and were very much similar to the present 
day elementary schools, mostly run by the local people. 


Then, there were khanqas.'3 These khanqas were also mostly 
attached to mosques and were run by Muslim missionaries, In 
these khangas, students of advanced age usually received their 
secondary as well as higher education in accordance with the 
Muslim law and theology, 


Higher education was imparted in the ‘ madrasas °. They 
were very much like our modern colleges and were mostly 
attached to the mosques. Sometimes the tombs or mausoleums 
of Emperors, nobles and ‘dervishes’ were also used as madrasas. 
These tombs normally contained numerous rooms which were 
used as hostel for the students, 4 

But the most important agency of education, during the period 
under review, was composed of the ‘ private houses of scholars ’,5 


13. See J. N. Sarkar’s Studies in Mughal India, second edn., 1919 p- 300 for 
his opinion regarding the Khangas as centres of learning. 


14. See Carr Stephen’s Archaeological and Monumental Remains of Delhi, 
1876, p. 207, for a ref. regarding the tomb of Humayun as a place 


of learning; also Ibid, p- 263 for a ref. of the Mausoleum and the madrasa 
of Yhaz-ud-din Khan. 


15. Number of such private houses, imparting higher education in Moghul 
India, was considerably great. It was a general practice among the students 
that after receiving their education in the maktabs and the madrasas they 
enrolled themselves with these scholars for higher education. Abdul 
Qadir Badauni, at Sambhal, studied Mohammadan law under Miyan: 
Hatim and Shaikh Abul Fath, son of renowned Shaikh Tlahdiyah of 
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where students received higher education of post—collegiate 
standard, 


School-going Ceremony 


Muslim children, usually began their education with a 
formal ceremony commonly known as ‘ bismillakhani ’ or the 
Maktab ceremony.!® When a child attained the age of four 
years, four months and four days,!” the parents performed this 
ceremony with great pomp and enthusiasm.!* At an hour fixed, 
usually after consulting an astrologer,” the child appeared along 
with the friends of the family in the presence of the teacher 
usually a ‘ mulla ’, for this ceremony. The alphabet, the form of 
letters used for computation, the introduction of the Quran, 
some verses of chapter IV and the whole chapter of LXXXVII 
were placed before him, and he was taught to pronounce them 
in sucession, If the child was self—willed and refused to read, the 
teacher wrote on the plate ( takhti, made of wood ) the woids 
‘ bismillah-i-ruhman-nirruheen ’ and the child repeated this 
with his help which answered every purpose, and from that day 
his education was deemed to have commenced,” 

Khairabad (Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 294): further at Agra, he associat- 
ed himself with Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor and studied logic and grammar; 
similarly Abdul Haqq, on leaving Delhi after his studies in the madrasas 
there, associated himself, for higher studies at Fathpur, with Abul Kadir, 
Shaikh Faizi and Nizamuddin (Elliot & Dowson, vol. VI, p. 176). 

16. K. M. Ashraf, Life and Condition of the People of Hindustan, J. A. S. B., 
Vol. I, 1935, art. No. 4, p. 249; see also L. F. Smith’s Appendix to Chahar 
Darvish, p. 253. 

17. Abul Fazl also refers to this tradition. On Nov. 20, 1547, when Akbar 
attained the age of four years, four months and four days, this school-going 
ceremony was performed (A. N., I (Bev.), p. 519), Manucci (Storia, II, 
pp. 346-47), however, refers to the commencement of royal princes’ edu- 
cation at the age of five years. 

18. A. N., III (Bev.), pp. 106-107 for the feast and ceremony of bismillakhant 
of Prince Sultan Salim. 

19. Humayun, after consulting the astrologers, fixed the hour for the perform- 
ance of this ceremony for his son, Akbar (A. N. I (Bev.), p. 519). 

20. This ceremony very much resembles ‘Hathe-khari’ of the Hindus. For 
a detailed account of the maktab-ceremony, see Quanoon-i-Islam, tr. by 
Herklots, second edn., Madras, 1863, pp. 27-29; also Adam’s Report on 
Vernacular Education in Bengal and Bihar (Rev. Long’s Edition), 
p. 102; a reference may also be made to K. M. Ashraf, J. A. S. B., vol I. 
1935, art. no. 4, p. 249. 
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Primary Education and Its Curriculum 


Maktabs served as primary schools where a novice received 
his primary as well elementary education. These maktabs were 
numerous during rhe Moghul period of our history, and 
according to Della Valle,2!_ they existed in every town and 
village in the time of Emperor Jahangir, The teachers of these 
maktabs were commonly called ‘Miyanji or Mawlvi. °22 In 
most cases, the Peshi-Imam or the Prayer Leader acted as the 
school master, 


It is very interesting to note as to how the children were 
taught in these maktabs or the primary school. The Mawlvis 
of such schools were held in the highest esteem. They sometimes 
took the help of older and more advanced pupils for teaching 
their students”? and for maintaining necessary discipline in the 
class. The students used to sit cross-legged on the ground to 
sometimes on benches with takhtis in their hands, and learnt 
from their teachers, who used to sit on pulpits or sat before 
their pupils, dispensing instructions to them in various arts and 
sciences. The children learnt to write with reed pens or with 
tubes of some other kinds on ‘ takhtis ” which could be washed 
and cleaned at the close of the lesson.24 Fryer, gives us an 
account of the method by which the students were taught to 
read and write in these schools. He writes thus : ‘ Example is 
more than precept and the youth have no other education 
besides their parents, more than some pedagogues, who teaches 
the children first their letters or cyphers on the Ground, by 
writing on the Dust with their fingers, which is their primer, 
21. Della Valle, ed. by Edward Grey, vol. II, pp. 227--28. In a later period 
Hamilton, who visited north-western India in the last decade of the seven- 
teenth century, found four hundred schools (maktabs and madrasas) in the 
city of Thatta alone (A New Account of the East Indies, vol. I, p. 127), 

22. Mukundram in his ‘Kavikankan Chandi’ refers to such ‘Maktabs’ and 
their ‘Mawlvis’ where elementary education to Muslim children was given 
(Kavikankan Chandi, C. Up 952 oi, 345). 

23. ‘Sahabia’ by Jahanara Begam, article in Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, 
Aug., 1937, vol. III, no. 4, poli 

24. Shobaul, Hindustan in Miniature, vol. IV, pp. 214-18; also Imperia j 
Gazetteer of India, vol. IV, p. 408. 
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where when they are perfect, they are allowed Board plastered 
over which with cotton they wipe out, when full, as we do from 
slates or Table--Books; when they arrive to paper, they are 
presumed to be their Craft-master and to earn it.” »° 

Our information regarding the curriculum and the _ books 
prescribed for the primary schools, during the period under 
review, is rather incomplete and the contemporary literary 
sources as well as historical records of the period are practically 
silent on this point. But this much we can gather, after making 
a scrutiny of the facts at our disposal, that the curriculum 
generally adopted in these primary schools was very simple. The 
textbooks were not uniformly common and they varied from 
school to school, for they largely depended upon the inclination 
or taste of the respective school teachers. 

But the method of teaching was very clumsy and the 
progress of the students was not satisfactory, and as such a great 
portion of their life was wasted.”® Such state of affairs continued 
up to thedays of Emperor Akbar, who was the first medieval 
Indian monarch to consider this aspect of the problem. He 
felt the necessity of making revolutionary change in the curriculum 
and the method of teaching in the primary schools for the bene- 
fit of both the teacher and the taught. Akbar’s intention was to 
shorten the period of schooling of a boy and to save him from 
reading unnecessary things. Abul Fazl refers to these changes 
thus : ‘‘ His Majesty orders that every school--boy should first 
learn to write the letters of the Alphabet and also learn to trace 
their several forms. He ought to learn the shape and name _ of 
each letter, which may be done in two days, when the boys 
should proceed to write the joined letters, they may be practised 
for a week, after which the boy should learn some prose and 
poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some verses to the 
praise of God, or moral sentences each written separately, care 
is to be taken that he learns to understand everything himself; 
but the teacher may assist him a little. He then ought for some 
time to be daily practised in writing a hemistich or a verse and 
will soon acquire a current hand. The teacher ought especially 
to look after five things : knowledge of letters, meaning of words, 


25. Fryer’s East India and Persia, vol. I (ed. by William Crooke), pp. 281-82 
26. Ain., I (Bloch), p. 288. 
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the hemistich, verse, the former lesson. 2? He further writes 
thus : “ If this method of teaching be adopted, a boy will learn 
in a month, or even in a day, what it took years to understand, 
so much so that people will get quite astonished.”23 This statement 
of Abul Fazl is, however, an exaggerated one, and probably it 
did not apply to an average boy. But itis true that the intro- 
duction of these regulations in the primary schools saved the 
time and energy of students to a great extent and lightened the 
burden of schooling. 

No detailed account concerning the books prescribed for 
primary school is yet available. We learn from Maadanul Maani?? 
that the boys were asked to memorise a booklet on Masadir 
and Miftahul Lughat (a word book ). 


Secondary Education and Its Curriculum 


Secondary education, generally speaking, was imparted in 
the maktabs and monasteries known as khangas. Though in 
the monasteries the teaching of mystical and theological ideas got 
priority, yet they also imparted secular learning to the Muslim 
boys. 

There was no marked distinction in the method of instruction 
at this stage of education. At the secondary stage, the medium of 
instruction was Persian, the court language. However, Arabic 
was also taught side by side, because a student desirous of 
taking higher education in the colleges had to learn everything 
through the medium of Arabic. 

The curriculum adopted for this stage of education included 
a variety of subjects, which a student had to read in order to 
make himself suitable for higher education, imparted in the 
madrasas. We get an idea of the curriculum and the texts 
recommended for each subject from a MS copy entitled 
“ Khulsatul Maktabi ’3° probably written by a Hindu writer 
27. Ibid., pp. 288-89. 

28. Ibid., p. 289 
29. Maadanul Maani, pt. I, as quoted in Cal. Rev., Dec., 1940, Dols 


30. This valuable MS copy of ‘Khulsatul-Maktabi’ was discovered by Mawlvi 
Abul Hasanat Nadir in the Library of Desnah (Bihar) See also Sufi’s 
Al-Minhaj, Lahore, 1941, pp. 76-77. 
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in the forty-second year of the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb. 
According to this MS, subjects like literature, composition, 
poetry, fiction, history and ethics were taught at the secondary 
stage. 

The books recommended under each head were as follows: 


Prose and Composition : 


Insha-i- Yusufi, 

Marqumat of Mulla Jami and Mulla Munir, 
Maktubat-i-Abul Fazl, 

Guldasta-i-Shaikh Inaytullah ( Secretary to Shahjahan ), 
Bahar-e-Shukhan of Muhammad Saleh, 
Karnama-i-Lalchand, 

Rukkat-i-Alamgiri, 

Munshat of Shaida and Mulla Tughra, 

Lilawati ( Translated by Shaikh Faizi ). 


Poetry : 
Yusuf Zulaikha, Tuhfatul Ahrar and Nuskhatul Abrar ot 
Mulla Jami; 
Sikandarnama, Makhzane Israr, Haft Paiker, Shirin 
Khusrau, Laila Majnun of Nizami; 
Qiranus Sa’dain, Matta’u’l Anwar, [’jai-i-Khusravi of 
Amir Khusrau; 
Besides these, the diwans of Shams Tabriz, Zahir-i Faryabi, 
Sa’di, Badr-i-chach, Faizi, Saib and Hafiz; and Qasidas 
of Anwari, Khakani and Urfi. 

Fiction : 
Tutinama-i-Bakhshi, 
Anwar Suhaili of Mulla Hussain Waiz Kashfi, 
Ayyar-i-Danish of Shaikh Abul Fazl, 
Bahar-i-Danish of Shaikh Inaytullah. 

History : 
Shahnama of Firdausi, 
Zafarnama of Sharfuddin Ah, 
Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, 
Akbarnama, 
Iqbalnama-i-Jahangiri, 
Mahabharat ( Translation ). 
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Ethics : 
Akhlaq-i- Nasiri, 
Akhlaq-i-Jalali, ‘ 
The Letters of Syed Shah Sarfuddin Ahmad, Yahya 
Muniri, 


Nuzhatu’l Arwah, 
Mathnavi of Rumi, and 
Hadigah of Sana’i.?! 


The above curriculum, it is to be remembered in this con- 
nection, were not followed uniformly throughout the Moghul 
Empire in India, rather they varied from school to sohool. 
However, the above information gives us an idea of the courses 
of study and books recommended under each head, normally 
read by a student at the secondary stage during the reign of 
Emperor Aurangzeb. 


Higher Education and Its Curriculum 


Madrasas of the Moghul age corresponded roughly to our 
modern colleges. The highest education of the period in various 
arts and sciences was generally imparted to the advanced students 
in these institutions. Nothing has come down to us, save some 
stray references to mere names of the madrasas to enable us 
to know the method of teaching and the courses followed in 
these institutions. Generally speaking, the medium of instruction 
in them was Arabic.3? We gather from Shaikh Abdul Haqq, the 
famous Muhaddish of Delhi that the working hours of the 
madrasas of his time were from morning till noon and again 
from afternoon--prayer till evening.°3 

The curriculum in the madrasas, generally speaking, inclu- 
ded grammar logic, literature, theology, metaphysics, jurisprud- 
ence, and medicine. Akbar, however, laid special emphasis upon 
the study of astronomy, mathematics, medicine and philosophy, 
and he issued a command in the year 995 A. H. directing his 


31. See Sufi , Al-Minhaj, Lahore, 1941, pp. 76-78; also Cal. Rev., Dee., 
1940, p. 315. 

32. See Badauni, vol. IT (Lowe) p. 375, for a reference regarding the discour- 

agement of Arabic studies by Emperor Akbar; Ibid, p. 316, for the complaint 

of Badauni where he states that “Reading and learning Arabic was looked 

on as a crime.” 


33. Elliot & Dowson, vol. VI, pwl76s 
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people to give up the study of Arabic sciences.34 Abul Fazl 
refers to the curriculum for higher studies thus : “ Every boy 
ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, the notations pecul- 
iar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, geometry, astronomy, 
physiognomy, household matters, the rules of government, 
medicine; logic, the Taibi, riyazi and illahi sciences?> and 
history, all of which may be gradually acquired.’ 3° This 
cutriculum definitely gives us an idea of the variety of subjects 
which a student was expected to read at the college level. The 
most notable feature of the curriculum, as given in the Ain-i- 
Akbari, was the introduction of public administration as a 
course of study fer the students in general in those days,’ 


Badauni, an uncompromising critic of Emperor Akbar, 
also gives us some information regarding the curriculum and 
the changes introduced by the Emperor-thus : ‘‘ Reading and 
learning Arabic was looked on as crime; and Muhammadan 
law and the exegesis of the Qur’an, and the Tradition, as 
also those who studied them, were considered bad and deserv- 
ing of disapproval. Astronomy, philosophy, medicine, mathema- 
tics, poetry, history, and novels were cultivated and thought 
necessary. Even the letters, which are peculiar to the Arabic 
language....were avoided. ” %8 

Thus, Badauni also makes it clear that during his age the state 
did not extend patronage to the study of Arabic and Arabic 
sciences, and as such, Persian got the upper hand. Besides, 
subjects like astronomy, medicine, mathematics, philosophy and 
poetry were considered beneficial, and hence were widely 
pursued by the people. 


34. Badauni, Vol. II (Lowe), p. 375 also p. 316. 


35. This is the threefold division of sciences. Illahi or divine sciences compri- 
ses everything connected with theology and the means of acquiring the 
knowledge of God. Riyazi sciences treat of quantity and comprise mathe- 
matics, astronomy, music and mechanics. Taibi sciences comprehended 
physical sciences (See Ain., I (Bloch), p. 289, fn ), 


36. Ibid., p. 289. 
37. Dr. P. N. Ojha, Some Aspects of North Indian Social Life, first edn. 
1961, 91. 


38. Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 316. 
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It would not be out of place, here, to quote some por- 
tions from the ‘ Wasiatnama’ of Shah Waliullah, the famous 
Muhaddis of Delhi (1702-1760 A. D.), apparently covering 
the period of Aurangzeb, where he gives us his experiences as a 
teacher and recommends some books and methods of teaching them 
in the colleges. He writes thus: “ The tried method of teaching 
is that the small tract of Sarf ( etymology ) and Nahv ( syntax) 
should be read first. According to the capacity of the student 
three or four different books on these subjects should be studied. 
Afterwords, a book of history or political sciences, which may 
be in Arabic, should be studied, and a dictionary should be 
consulted all the while. Then the Quran should be studied 
with the help of translation or commentary and all complicated 
points about Nakhv or the occasion of the revelation should be 
fully discussed and cleared out, Next recourse should be taken 
to the prescribed portion of Jalalain. After completing the 
course, the daily routine should be divided into two parts. In 
the first part of the day, books on Hadith like Sahiain, books 
on jurisprudence, theology and mysticism, should be read. In 
the other part of the day, logic, philosophy should be studied. 
If possible Mishkhat should also be revised once a week.°?3? 

Shah Waliullah’s own courses of study, which he gives us 
in his Tuz’ul-Latif were as follows :—* 

Grammar : Kafiyah, Sharh Jami. 

Rhetoric : Mukhtesar, Mutawwal. 

Philosophy : Commentary on the Hidayatu’l-Hikmah. 

Logic : Commentary on Shamsiyyah, Matali. 

Scholasticsm : Commentary on Al--’ Aqaid of Nasafi, 

notes and comments of Khayali, Mawagif. 

Jurisprudence : Husami, Taudihu’t-Talwih. 

Astronomy and i ctheeaites : Several treatise. 

Medicine : Abridgement of Abu ‘ Ali Ibn Sina’s Qanun. 

Tradition : Miskhatu’l-Masabih, the Shamayil by Tirmidhi, 
the Shahihu’l-Bukhari ( a portion ), 

Tofsir : Commentary on Madarik, Baidawi. 


39. Quoted by S. N. Haider Rizvi in his article, “Education in Moslem India’, 
pub. in the Cal. Rev., Dec., 1940, p. 316; also refer to sufi, Al-Minhaj, 
Lahore, 1941. p. 70. 


40. Also refer to Sufii, Al-Minhaj, Lahore, 1941, pp. 68-70. 
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Mysticism : Awarif; Treatise of the Naqshbandiya School; 
Commentary on the Ruba’yyat (Quatrains) of Jami ; 
Introduction to the Commetary on Lam’ at; Intro- 
duction to Naqdu’n-Nusus. 


During the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, there also lived 
a great scholar and educationist, Mulla Nizamuddin of Shiali,*! 
who had framed a course of instruction for the youths of his 
days commonly known as ‘ Dars-i-Nizamiyah ’,2 which included 
the following subject :— 

Grammar—Etymology : Mizan, Munshaib, Sarf Mir, 

Subdah, Fusul-i-Akbari, Shafiyah. 
Syntax : Nahv Mir, Sharh-i-Mi’at’Amil, Hidayatan Nahy, 
Kafiyah, Sharh Jami. 
Rhetoric : Mukhtasaru’l-Ma’ani, Mulawwal (upto Mana qultu). 
Philosophy: Sharh Hidayatu’] Hikmah of Maibudhi, Ash-Shamsu’l 
Bazigha, Sadra. 
Logic : Sharhu’sh-Shambiyyah, Sullam’ul Ulum, Risala-i-Mir 
Zahid, Mulla Jalal, Sughra, Kubra, Isaghoji, Tahdhib, 
Qutbi, Mir Qutbi. 

Scholasticism : Sharh-i-Mawagqif, Mir Zahid, Sharh ‘ Aqa’id of 

Nasafi. 
Tafsir (Commentary ) : Jalalain of Jalalu’d-din-Mahalli, and 
Jalalu’d-din-Suyuti, Baidawi. 
Figh ( Islamic Law ) : Sharh-i-Wiqaya (first two books), Hidayah 
(last two books). 

Usul’ul-Figh ( Principles of Law) : Nuru’l Anwar, Taudihut- 
Talwih, Musallamuth-Thubut (the portion dealing 
with Mabadi Kalamiyyat). 

Hadith : Miskhatu’l-Masabih. 

Mathematics : Khulasatu’l-Hisab, Euclid,  Tashrihu’l-Aflak, 

Quashijiyyah, Sharh Chaghmini (Chapter I). 
The different courses of studies, discussed above, help us in 
forming a picture of the general pattern of curriculum normally 
followed in the madrasas during the Moghul rule in India. 
The Subjects like grammar, rhetoric, syntax, philosophy, logic, 


Panjganj, 


41. For the details concerning his life, works and patronage by Emperor 
Aurangzeb, refer to Sufi, Al-Minhaj, Lahore, 1941, p. 71. 


42, Ibid., pp. 73-75. 
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scholasticism, jurisprudence, tafsir, fiqh, hadith and traditions, 
mysticism, mathematics, medicine, besides astronomy, astrology, 
history, geography, physics as well as other allied subjects were 
thrown open among the students to study and specialise.*2 

It should be noted in this connection that the study of the 
subjects referred to above, largely depended upon the whims of 
the ruler, for we see that during the reign of Emperor Humayun, 
the study of poetry and sciences like astronomy, astrology, 
mathematics and geography got priority. Emperor Akbar too 
laid special emphasis“ upon the study of mathematics, astrology, 
astronomy, philosophy and medicine and the study of Arabic and 
Arabic sciences were discouraged, Jahangir and Shahjahan 
encouraged the study of literature, With the accession of Emperor 
Aurangzeb, the study of Muslim law and theology got the 
upper hand, as we find that he contributed a good deal towards 
the compilation of an up-to-date work on Muslim law known as 
* Fatawa-i-Alamgiri °.*° 


Duration of Courses 


There was ordinarily no fixed duration for a course of 
study in those days. It largely depended upon the intelligence 
of the students concerned. An intelligent boy was sometimes 
promoted to the next higher standard within six months of 
his joining the school. In actual practice it took ten to fifteen 
years for a student to complete his secondary as well as 
higher education in schools and colleges" and to acquire mast- 
ery over the subjects studied. 


43. A reference may also be made here to Dr. P. N. Chopra’s Society and 
Culture in Moghal Age, Agra, 1955 (pp. 167-69 and 170-71, Appendix 
A and B), in this connection. 


44. Badauni, vol. II Lowe}, p. 375 reg. the firman of Emperor Akbar, also 
Ibid, p. 316. 


45. Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 316. 


46. Shaikh Abdul Haqq, to quote one example, studied upto the age of ent 
in India and then proceeded to other countries for advanced learning. 
(Elliot & Dowson, vol. VI, p. 176); Saiyad Abdullah was a brilliant ex- 
ception and he is said to have finished his courses of study at the age of 
fifteen years only (Sayyid Abdullah, Tazkirah-i-Shushtar, p- VIII); also 


refer to Dr. P. N. Chopra’s Society and Culture in Mughal Age, Agra, 
1955,p. 144, 
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student aspiring for higher knowledge, had to study for 
several years under eminent professors in India or abroad! 
in order to specialise in a particular branch of arts or 
science. 

‘“* Examination’, in the modern sense of the term, was 
quite unknown in the medieval period. The students were not 
required to pass various examinations for promotion to the next 
higher classes.*3 Academic distinctions’? were awarded to the 
students in accordance with their aptitude in a particular branch 
of knowledge and the teacher concerned was the sole judge of 
his students’ merit. Perhaps, no regular degrees were awarded 
to students. Badauni in his Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, however, 
quotes some instances when diplomas or certificates were confe- 
rred by the great scholars of Theology on their students, which 
authorised them to impart instruction in that branch of learning.” 
Thus, it appears that to have studied in a reputed madrasa or 


47. During the period under review, a foreign degree obtained from countries 
like Persia, Iran and Arabia was highly valued and was considered to be 
the best qualification for the post of Chief Qazi; refer to Sarkar’s Studies, 
in Mughal India, second edn., 1919, p. 301; Lahauri, Padshahnama 
vol. II, pp. 367-68. 


48. Dr. B. P. Saksena (History of Shahjahan of Dehli, Allahabad, 1958, p. 248) 
holds that there was no examination but to have studied under a disting- 
uished professor was regarded as a sufficient qualification; also refer to 
S. M. Jaffar, Education in Muslim India, Lahore, 1936, p. 24. 


49. Yusuf Hussain in his ‘Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture’, Bombay, 
1957, p. 89, mentions that three kinds of degrees were awarded to the 
students viz. one who excelled in logic and philosophy was awarded the 
degree of ‘ Fazil’; in theology the degree of ‘Alim’ was awarded and the 
the expert in literature was awarded the degree of ‘Qabil’, 


50. Shaikhu’ l-Hidya of Khairabad (Badauni, vol. II (Haig), p.45), the spiri- 
tual successor of Shaikh Sa’id, held a diploma from the latter which author- 
ised him to give religious instruction; Sayyid Yasim (Ibid, p. 176), who 
studied the traditions in Hizaz, received the authority to give instruction 
therein; Shaikh Ya’Qub (Ibid, p. 200) , received from Shaikh Ibn-i-Hajar, 
a licence to give instruction in the traditions of Muhammad. 


M.—2 
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under a renowned scholar?! was the greatest qualification’? in 
those days. 


It should be noted in this connection that during the 
period under review, there certainly existed some sort of tests 
or examinations to assess the relative merit of the students. 
Learned discussions and debates, which were held frequently 
between the teachers and their students, perhaps, might have 
served the purpose of examinations in order to assess the merit 
of students. Further, it is also learnt that the students belong- 
ing to the Bohra community of Gujarat were examined monthly 
according to the directions of Emperor Aurangzeb.?? 


TEACHER-TAUGHT RELATIONS 


Teachers of those days commanded the highest respect in 
the society and they were held in very high esteem. The 
students, in particular, gave them due respects. In the smaller 
towns and villages, a Mawlvi or Miyanji, as a teacher there 
was generally known, was almost always the spiritual guide of 
the entire community. Under such circumstances there had 
developed a free and fair personal contact between the teacher 
and the taught, chiefly based on the spirit of mutual understanding 
and intimate love. 


In the medieval period, the role of a teacher in shaping 
the educational career of his students was considerably great. It 
was their chief duty to equip them with all that was essential 
for their intellectual and material prosperity, Referring to Shaikh 
Muin’s affectionate and benevolent attitude towards his pupils, 
Badauni writes thus: “* He devoted his subsistence allowances over 
which he had exclusive rights, to the pay of scribes, whom he 


51. It was difficult to have an access to the learned scholars in those days, 
Jahanara Begam, for example, was refused by Mulla Shah Badakhshan 
to be taken as his pupil, and it was only after several efforts that her 
request was granted (Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, Aug., 1937, 
vol. XIII, no. 4, p. 8; also refer to Dr. P. N. Chopra, Society and Culture 
in Mughal Age, Agra, 1955, p. 146). 

52. Badauni used to take pride in the fact that his father had the privilege of 
studying under such a renowned scholar as Mir Sayyid Jalal, the saint, 
who had studied the traditional sayings of the Prophet under Mir Rafi- 
ud-Din (Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 121.) 


53. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Vol. I, pp. 376-78. 
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used to employ to copy valuable books, and he used to collate 
the copies and have them bound, and would then present them 
to students. This was his principal occupation and employ- 
ment throughout his life, and he must have distributed 
thousands of such volumes to the peoples? > 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE MUGHAL EMPERORS 


Education, during the Mughal rule in India, received a 
great impetus from the sovereigns. They were patrons of learn- 
ing and learned men and_ their enlightened patronage drew 
many of them to their courts. The aims of the educational policy 
of most of the Moghul sovereigns were motivated by the noble 
principle that as far as possible knowledge in arts and_ sciences 
should not disappear from this world, their contributions to 
posterity must survive. For the attainment of this end, they 
liberally patronised learned scholars and mén of talent irresp- 
ective of race, caste or creed, and they established numerous 
educational institutions with rich endowments and other grants. 


Babur came to India as a conqueror and lived here for a 
very short period. Hence, he could not get sufficient time to 
attend to this field. However, in course of his conquests, he 
made an extensive tour of the north-western provinces and 
found that India lacked educational institutions. He writes in 
his Memoirs thus: ‘“‘ Hindustan is a country of few charms. Its 
people have no good look; of social intercourse, paying and 
receiving visits there is none; of genius and capacity none; of 
manners none; in handicraft and work there is no form or sym- 
metry, method or quality; there are no good horses, no good 
dogs, no grapes, musk-melons or first-rate fruits, no ice or cold 
water, no good bread or cooked food in the bazars, no hot- 
baths, no colleges, no candles, torches or candlesticks, ”? 55 We 


54. Badaani, vol. III (Haig), p. 147; also refer to Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), 
pp- 118-19, for a similar attitude shown by Waris Khan, one of the comp- 
ilers of ‘Padshahnama’, to one of his students. 


55. Memoirs of Babur, vol. II (Bev.), p. 518. Babur’s opinion regarding India 
are nearly the same as those of the most of the Europeans of the upper 
classes even to the present day. But the sweeping remarks of Babur that 
“India had no colleges’’, of course, suffers from exaggeration, for we know 
that prior to his advent in India, Jaunpur was one of the most important 
seats of learning and had numerous schools and colleges under the Shargi 
rulers (1394-1500 A. D.). Babur had visited this place and has made some 
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learn from the Tawarikh of a minister of Babur, Sayyid Maq- 
bar Ali that Babur entrusted the department of ‘ Shuharat-i-Am * 
( Public works Department ) with the responsibility of building 
schools and colleges along with other duties such as the publica- 
tion of a gazette and postal services. 56 This arrangement of 
Babur speaks much of the interest he took in the extention 
of education in his newly-conquered territories in India. 


HUMAYUN 

Humayun, one of the ill-fated monarchs who ever ruled in 
India, though highly cultured and learned, and a true patron 
of scholars,” could not get enough time to pay his serious 
attention to the spread of public education, and as such he 
could not effect any appreciable change in the pattern of 
educational system of this country. He himself was ‘“ unequalled 
in the sciences of astrology and astronomy and all abstruse 
sciences ”,°8 and even constructed a terrestrial anda_ celestial 
globe for further study and research. But we do not come 
across his regulations or other measures of improvement whatsoever 
for the schools and colleges of the empire. The author of the 


passing references regarding the Sharqi rulers (Ibid, vol. H, p. 481), 
but nowhere in his accounts he mentions the importance of Jaunpur as a 
centre of learning. Besides Jaunpur, Gujrat, during the reign of Muzaf- 
far Shah II (1470-1525 A. D.) had also gained its reputation as a centre 
of learning. There lived a number of scholars from Persia, Arabia and 
Turkey, as these scholars found it worthwhile to settle there because of its. 
fame as a centre of learning (Ferishta, vol. 1V (Briggs), p. 97). The only 
college which finds mention in Babur’s Memoirs is the one founded by 
Rahimdad at Gwalior (Memoirs of Babur, vol. II (Bev.), p. 610). Taking 
all these into consideration, it appears that Babur was perhaps swayed by 
the sentiments of a foreigner like others and was motivated by his zeal for 
contrasting India with Samarqand. 

56. G. Shastri’s article in the Navya Bharat, 1305 V.S., p. 71. 

57. Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 602. 

§8iibidsssAeN:.,, Voll (Bev), pe old. 

59. Ferishta, vol. II (Briggs), p. 71. 

60. Humayun was a true patron of scholars and learned men, and according 
to Khwandamir’s Humayunnama he divided the entire body of courtiers. 
into three categories and placed the learned men with others in the second 
category called ‘Ahl-Sa’ adat’ i.e. good men, and fixed Saturdays and 
Thursdays as days of meeting with them. (Khwandamir, Humayun- 
nama, Elliot & Dowson, vol. V, pp. 119-21). That he included scholars. 
and other men of letters among his courtiers testifies to the high regard and) 
respect he entertained for them. 
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Ain-i-Akbari,°! however, mentions that he also built a madrasa 
at Delhi and appointed Shaikh Hussain as its professor. 


AKBAR 

With the accession of Akbar to the Mughal throne in India, 
people found in him a true guide in all spheres of their acti- 
vities. He took lively interest in the field of education and 
public instruction and he was responsible for some new regula- 
tions.°? He also effected many improvements in the domain of 
education to which Abul Faz] bears an eloquent testimony 
thus : “ These regulations shed a new light on _ schools and 
cast a bright lustre over madxasas.” 

For the first time in Mughal Indian History, we find that 
such a vital matter as public education received due considera- 
tion from an emperor. Prior to his advent, the system of edu- 
cation was in a state of chaos and confusion and Abul Fazl 
rightly remarks, ‘‘ a great portion of the life of the students is 
wasted by making them read many books.’®4 Besides, education 
in those days was more religious than secular, and too much 
emphasis was laid upon the study of Arabic and Arabic 
sciences.” 

All these considerations led Akbar to evolve some new 
changes in the educational set-up and to give it some sort of 
uniform national character.® 

Emperor Akbar was really anxious that men of talent and 
learning should survive, and hence, he extended his patronage” 


61. Ain., I (Bloch), p. 538. 

62. Ibid., pp. 288-89. 

G3.) lbid.. p) 209. 

64. Ibid., p. 288. 

65. Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 315 and 375, where he says that Akbar discourag- 
ed the reading of Arabic and Arabic sciences. 

66. Akbar’s regulations concerning education have been rejected by Dr. V. A. 
Smith (Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 387, second edn.) as ‘bearing no rela- 
tion to facts’. 

67. See Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 325, for the patronage of Mir Fathulla 
Shirazi, who in spite of his staunch Shiaite ideas were very much revered 
by Akbar. Akbar’s fame as a great patron of learning spread far and wide. 
Madhavacharyya, a Bengali poet of Triveni, speaks about him in very high 
terms in his ‘Chandi Mangal’ (See Sen’s History of Bengali Literature, 
new edn., pp. 335-36); see also Muhammad Azam’s Tarikh-i-Kashmir 


(Urdu tr.), 1846, p. 109. 
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to all such men, as far as possible, and built numerous schools 
and colleges®’ in different parts of the empire so that the 
learned could carry on their ngble profession of teaching. A 
very big college was founded by the Emperor at Fathpur Sikri 
about which Abul Faz] says, “few travellers can name’’.®’ Besides 
this, there were several other madrasas in the city founded at the 
instance of Akbar.’? Lala Silchand in his ‘ Tafrihul- ‘ Imarat ” 
mentions that Akbar on his return from Ajmer made Fathpur 
his capital and built many buildings which included 
madrasas, khangas etc.’! He also says that at Agra there were 
several madrasas where professors from Shiraz, the famous 
centre of Muslim learning, used to teach.”2 


Thus, it can be said that under Akbar the educational system 
came to be thoroughly reorganised and it took almost a national 
Shape. The healthy changes brought about by him in this 
field and other educational work accomplished under his 
patronage, speak of the Emperor’s sincere endeavours to 
diffuse education in his empire on a large scale. 


JAHANGIR 


During the reign of Emperor Jahangir, we find that he 
maintained the tradition of his father and patronised scholars 
and learned men.’3_ His name in the educational field chiefly 
rests upon the arrangements which he made for the construction 
of mosques, madrasas and khanquas. At his instance, a 
regulation was issued throughout the empire that the property 
of a heirless deceased was to be appropriated by the government and 
utilised for building and repairing madrasas, monasteries etc. 
Further, we learn from Tarikh-i-Jan Jahan that soon after his” 


68. Gladwin’s Ayeen-Akbari, p. 146. 

69. Ain., II (Jarrett), p. 180. 

70. Khulasat-ul-Tawarikh as quoted in J. N. Sarkar’s Topography of Mughal} 
Empire, p. 24. 

71. Lala Silchand, Tafrihul- ‘Imarat, MS in A. S. B., leaf 243; A. IN.ayols UL 
( Bev.) pease 

72. Lala Silchand, Tafrihul—’Imarat, MS in A. S. B., leaves 39 and 41. He 
says that a very big madrasa existed even up to his days (early 19th 
centrury) at Agra (Ibid, leaf 41). 

73. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri (R. & B.), vol. I, Pp». LO. 

74. Khafi Khan, Muntakhabu-I-Lubab (Bib. Ind.) , pt. I, p. 249. 
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accession to the throne, he repaired even those madrasas 
that had for thirty yeais been the dwelling places of birds and 
beasts, and filled them with students and professors.” 


SHAHJAHAN 


Shahjahan is chiefly remembered for his magnificence and 
the massive monuments of his time. Bernier, who visited India 
during his reign, paints a melancholy picture of the contemporary 
state of education. He draws the picture thus: ‘ A profound 
and universal ignorance is the natural consequence of such a 
state of society as I have endeavoured to describe. Is it 
possible to establish in Hindustan academics and _ colleges 
properly endowed ? Where shall we seek for founders ? or should 
they be found, where are scholars? where are the individuals whose 
property is sufficient to support their children at College? or, if such 
individuals exist, who would venture to display so clear a proof of 
wealth ? Lastly, if any person should be tempted to commit this 
great imprudence, yet where are the benefices, the employments, 
the offices of trust and dignity, that require ability, science and 
are calculated to excite the emulation and hopes of the young 
students’’.”° 

Bernier’? remark, in fact, reveal to a casual reader of 
Indian social history that in India there never existed educa- 
tional institutions, and if they did, the state never patronised 
them for promotion of learning. How far the comments of 
Bernier are correct depends upon a thorough examination of the 
facts regarding the zeal and interest of Shahjahan for the 
promotion of learning during his reign. 

N. N. Law in his ‘Promotion of Learning’ ’” asserts that 
‘* all the educational institutions with their rich endowments 
made by the previous Emperors, nobles and private gentlemen 
continued in unabated prosperity in his time.” The author of 
‘ Tafrihul-‘Imarat ’ 78 also states that Shahjahan followed 
Akbar’s foot-steps. Further, we learn from the ‘Ma’athir-ul- 


75. TYarikh-i-Jan Jahan by Jan Jahan Khan, MS in A. S. B.; also refer to 
Law’s Promotion of learning, 1916, p. 175. 


76. Bernier’s Travels (Constable), p. 229. 
77. N. N. Law, Promotion of Learning, 1916, p. 181. 
78. Lala Silchand, Tafrihul—’Imart, MS in A. S. B., leaf 41. 
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Umara’ that Shahjahan ‘“‘wasa true patron of learned men”? 
and he himself was in the habit of being in touch with books’’.8° 
Hamilton, who visited India during the reign of Aurangzeb, 
also writes in glowing terms about the zeal and interest of 
Shahjahan for the patronage of learning thus : “ Cha Jehan 
( Shahjahan ) was one of the most polite Kings that ever ruled 
over that Great Empire of Mogulstan. He was a great patron 
of all skillful persons in Arts and Sciences, and gave great 
encouragement to foreigners to come to his court, treating them 
kindly and familiarly, and allowed them handsome pensions 
to live on.i45 78! 


Further, the observation of Bernier that India Jacked 
scholars is also not correct, for we see that Shahjahan’s period 
witnessed a huge crowd of scholars and learned men,” and he 
preferred to appoint to the offices of dignity and trust capable 
men*? in order to execute his business smoothly. 


Besides, there are some direct evidences to show that he 
followed the traditional policies of his house with regard to 
promotion of learning by establishing new schools and colleges 
and repairing old ones. Carr Stephens writes thus : “ To the 
north of Jami Masjid (of Delhi) was the Imperial Dispensary, 
and to the south was the Imperial College; both these buildings 
fell into ruin long before the rebellion of 1857; and were 
levelled with the ground soon after the event. They were built 
with the mosque in 1060 A. H. 4 We learn from Sayyid 
Ahmad that Mawlvi Muhammad Sadruddin Khan, Sadr-us- 
Suddur of Shahjahanabad, got the maadrasa_ transferred to 


him later on from the reigning Delhi Emperor, repaired _ it, 


79. Ma/’athir-ul-Umara, vol. II (Bev. & Prasad), p. 129. 

80. See J. N. Sarkar’s Anecdotes of Aurangzeb and Historical Essays, p. 74 
for his daily routine and time allotted for his studies and other pass-times. 

81. Alexander Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indians, vol. I (Edinburgh) 
p- 166. 

82. See Dr. B. P. Saksena’s History of Shajahan, Allahabad, 1958, pp. 251-60 
for the list of some renowned scholars and poets of his court. 

83. Shahjahan’s secretaries, Inaytullah and Allami Sadullah Khan were all 
men of learning. 


84. C. Stephen’s Archaeological and Monumental Remains of Delhi, 1876 
Die200s 
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made additions to the building and by dint of his interest and 
energy put new life into it.% 


Shahjahan is also credited with the reconstruction oi a 
magnificent madrasa named ‘Dar-ul-Baqa’ or the ‘Abode of 
Eternity’ which was lying in a ruined state. He repaired the 
building, and the Chief Justice of Delhi, Maulana Sadr-ud-din 
was appointed its director.®° 

Thus, Shahjahan too was not a lukewarm in the cause of 
education and learning in his empire, and the picture drawn by 
Bernier seems to be distorted and exaggerated. Jaffar is correct 
when he says that it may, however, “bear on a certain phase of 
Shahjahan’s reign, but by no means a true perspective of a 
prolonged period of peace and prosperity preceding the upheaval 
(war of succession) that synchronized with his (Bernier’s) presence 
in India’’.’’ 


AURANGZEB 


The name of Emperor Aurangzeb, like his illustrious great- 
grand father Akbar, will always be remembered for the interest 
he took in the field of public instruction and general promotion 
of learning among his subjects. He took it as his duty and 
tried his level best to promote education and learning throughout 
his empire. But in his outlook he was not broad-minded enough 
to tolerate that Hindu education might also flourish side by side. 
There are evidences to show that he stopped the imparting of 
Hindu education, and ordered the provincial governors to 
destroy Hindu schools and temples.*® 

However, Aurangzeb was very keen about the spread of 
Muslim education in his empire, and for this he appointed 
numerous professors and fixed stipends for the Muslim youths." 
A firman of the earlier part of his reign clearly gives us an 


2 


85. Sayyid Ahmad, Asar-us -Sanadid, (Urdu, Kanpur, 1904), p. 69. 

86. Ibid. 

87. S. M. Jaffar, Education in Muslim India, Lahore, 1936, p. 99. 

88. Ma’aasir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), pp. 51-2; also J. N. Sarkar’s Anecdotes of 
Aurangzeb and Historical Essays, p. 11. 

89. Ma’sir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 315; Mirat-ul-’Alam by Bakhtawar Khan, 
MS in Boh. Coll., leaf 257; Tabsiratul-Nazirin, MS in A. B. S. , leaf 158; 
Alamgirnama by Mawalvi Munshi Muhammad Kazmi, (Bib. Ind.), 


p. 1086. 
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evidence of his interest in this direction.29 He sent orders to 
Makramat Khan, the Diwan of Gujarat, as he did in cases of 
other Diwans of his dominion that all students from the lowest 
to the highest form, those who read the Mizan as well as 
those who read the Kashaf, be given pecuniary help from the 
State treasury with the sanction of the professors of colleges and 
the Sadr of the place. Orders were also sent that three 
professors in Ahmedabad, Patan, and Surat and fortyfive students 
in Ahmedabad be added to the existing number.”! Aurangzeb 
was especially interested in the education of the Bohra Community 
of Gujarat. He sent instructions to the effect that arrangements 
should be made whereby the illiterate among the adults and 
the children of the Bohras might receive instructions both in 
capital city of Ahmedabad and in the Parganas, and the cost 
of this education was to be borne by this community. The 
persons so instructed were to be examined every month and a 
report made to the court. A similar order was also. sent to 


Qazi Abul Farah to co-operate with the Diwan of the 
province, ?2 


Of the educational institutions which he founded in his 
vast empire, nothing has come down to us. We learn how- 
ever, that such was his zeal for the opening and construction 
of madrasas and his respect for scholars, that he confiscated 
the Frank’s quarters of Lucknow} and made them over to the 
the families of the Muslim scholars for their accommodation. 
Further, it is said that he sanctioned a sum of money to repair 


90. Refer to Patna University Readership Lectures, 1921, ‘Mughal Adminis- 
tration’ (second series), by J. N. Sarkar, pub. from Patna University, 1925, 
p. 42. 

91. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Ali Muhammad Khan, vol. I, p. 272. It is also learnt 
from another source that “he (Aurangzeb) assisted students in proportion 
to their proficiency with daily stipends, viz. students of Mizan received 
one anna, of Munshaif two annas and up to Sharhi-Waqayah and Figh 
eight annas per diem”, Tarikh-i-Farh Baksh of Muhammad Faiz Baksh, 
tr. by W. Hoey, p. 104. 

92. Ibid., pp. 376-78; also refer to J. N. Sarkar’s History of Aurangzeb, 
Calcutta, 1924, Vol. V, pp. 433-34 and J. B. U., vol. III, July, 1934, p. 58. 

93. Bernier’s Travels (Constable), ps 292,.£. mn. 

94. This grant was given to the family of Mulla Nizamuddin of Shiali; also 
see sufi, Al-Minhaj, Lahore, 1941, pp. 71-2. 
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madrasas in Gujarat,?? and in the year 1697 in response to 
a request he gave, as Jagir, village Sundra, (in pargana 
Sanoly ) and village Siha (in pargana Kari ) to the college of 
Akramuddin Khan Sadr of Ahmedabad.” 

Thus, the Great Mughals of India patronised and promoted 
the cause of education and learning in their empire as a part 
of their duty or responsibility. The maadrasas established by 
them with rich endowments and other grants as well as_ the 
various reforms effected in the method of instruction fostered 
promotion of learning in the empire and produced a number 
of scholars whose remarkable contributions in their respective 
branches of specialisation gave tremendous impetus to the cause 
of higher education. 

Chief Centres of Learning : 


4 


Agra 

Agra, during the Mughal rule in India, was one of the 
most famous centres of learning. In this city numerous scholars 
and professors from distant lands came to settle and they found 
it suitable for the spread of education and learning. Emperor 
Jahangir also corroborates this point in his Memoirs and says thus: 
“The inhabitants of Agra exert themselves greatly in the acquire- 
ment of crafts and learning. Various professors of every religion 
and creed have taken up their abode in the city.’” 

There were numerous educational institutions in this city 
either founded by the Mughal sovereigns and their nobles or 
by other highly accomplished and well-to-do persons. Of the 
educational institutions that catered to the needs of the people, 
mention here may be made of Akbar’s madrasa,’*® and the madrasas 


95. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, vol. I, p. 309. 

96. Ibid., p. 363 and vol. II, p. 37. 

97. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), P. 7. 

98. For Akbar’s college at Agra, see Keay’s Indian Education in Ancient and 
Later Times, 1938, p. 119; Lala Shilchand also says that Akbar 
brought some learned professors from Shiraz, the famous centre of Muslim 
learning, and appointed them as teachers. The author further records 
that even up to his time (early 19th century) there existed one very big 
madrasa at Agra (Tafirhul-’Imarat, MS is A. S. B., leaves 39 and 41); 
also refer to Chatar Mal’s Imara’t-ul-Akbar, MS in A. S. B., leaf 15, 
where the author speaks about the madrasas and the literary atmosphere 


of the city. 
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of Maulana Allauddin Lari,?? Rafi-ud-Din Safaqi,! Mir Kalan 
Hariwi,'’ Shaikh Zianu--d-din Khafi,! (also known by the 
takhallus ‘Wafai’) and others, Besides, there were numerous 
other scholars who had dedicated their lives to teaching, and 
students in great number used to study under them. Sayyid 
Shah Mir Samana had a large number of students. His hospice 
assumed the appearance of a big college. Further, Mirza 
Muflis, the Uzbeg, taught for four years in the Jami-Masjid 
of Khawaja Muin-ud-Din Farukhabadi in Agra.!04 


Fathpur Sikri 


Fathpur Sikri was another important centre of learning, 
during the period under review, but it is to be remembered, in 
this connection that soon after the desertion of the city as an 
imperial seat, its fame and glory came to an end. During the 
reign of Akbar, numerous schools and Khangas'™ were set up 
in this city. Suitable arrangements had been made there for 
the education of the inhabitants. There was a very big madrasa 


99. He came to Agra in the reign of Emperor Akbar and applied himself to 
the study of the sciences and founded a school for the propagation of learn- 
ing. His madrasa was known as ‘ Madrasa -i-Khas’ (Badauni, vol. II 
(Lowe), p. 53). 

100. Ibid., vol. III (Haig), P. 181. A school was founded after him. 


101. Tabaqat -i-Akbari, vol. IT (B. De), pp. 694-95; also Sayyid Ahmad in 
his “Tarikh-i-Agra’ (Urdu, Agra, 1931), P. 120 mentions a Madrasa-i-Shahi? 


of which no trace remains except a maid (mosque) called Masjid-i- 
Shahi’. 


102. He was Sadr-i-Mustagil (Judge Plentipotentiary) during the reign of 
Babur. There is a mosque in Agra built in his memory and a school 
situated on the other side of the river Jamuna. He was the professor 
of excellencies, both physical and mental and in the construction of 
enigmas and chronograms, in extempore versification and in all the 
minute of poetry, prose and in rhetoric, he was unrivalled in his own age. 
He died near Chinhar (Chunar) in the year 960 A. H. and was buried 
in the precincts of a college which he himself founded (Badauni, vol. I 
(Ranking), pp. 609-11). 

103. Badauni, Vol. III (Haig), pp. 174-75, 

104. Ibid., p. 218. 


105. A. N., II (Bev.), p. 531; also Tafrihul~Imarat by Lala Shilchand, MS 
in A. S. B., leaf 243 where he says that Akbar on return from Ajmer 


made Fathpur his capital and constructed many buildings there includ- 
ing madrsas, khangas etc. 
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built by Akbar about which Abul Fazl says: ‘Few travellers 
can name.’ Besides, with the change of capital from Agra to 
Fathpur Sikri, some scholars also came to reside in this city and 
the chief among them were Abul Kadir, Shaikh Faizi and 
Nizamud-din, who used to impart lessons to students.!07 


Delhi 


The reputation of Delhi as an important centre of learning 
was also very great during the Mughal period. As a matter of 
fact, Delhi’s reputation dates back to the days of the Turco- 
Afghan rulers.!°° Mughal Sovereigns, enlightened nobles as well 
as other interested and well-to-do persons also built in Delhi, 
a number of madrasas and similar other institutions which 
enhanced the fame and glory of that city as a centre of learning 
in our period. Emperor Humayun, for example, built a 
madrasa, and appointed Shaikh Hussain as one of its profes- 
sors.!0? In the same institution, Maulana Ismail, a friend of 
Shaikh Hussain, also used to impart instruction to his students.!!0 
The tomb of Humayun also served as an important educational 
institution.'!1 A madrasa, built close to the Purana Qila or 


106. Ain., II (Jarrett), p. 180. 

107. Shaikh Abdul Haqq, the famous Muhaddish of Delhi and contemporary 
of Akbar, was also for sometime a student under them at Fathpur 
(Elliot & Dowson vol. VI, p. 176). 

108. To quote only one example, during the reign of Sultan Sikandar, there 
lived at Delhi a great scholar named Shaikh Abdul-llah of Tulumbi, 
who had more than forty scholars under him, the most prominent 
among them being Miyan Ladan and Jamal Khan of Delhi, Miyan 
Shaikh of Gwaliar and Miyan Sayyid Jala of Badaon. The main 
contributions of Shaikh Abdul-llah of Tulumbi in the literary field rest 
upon the fact that he introduced a systematic study of abstract subjects 
like logic and metaphysics (Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), pp. 426-27.) 


109. Ain., I (Bloch), p. 538. 


110. Ibid., p. 607. 

111. The fact that it housed a madrasa is corroborated by two European 
scholars, Carr Stephens writes thus: “The College which is on the roof 
of the tomb, was at one time an institution of some importance, and men 
of learning and influence used to be appointed to the charge of the place. 
It has, however, long ceased to maintain its reputation, and for the 
last hundred and fifty years, the once, probably well-fitted rooms have 
been completely abandoned.” (Archaeological and Monumental 
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Din Pannah by the foster-mother of Emperor Akbar, came to 
be known as ‘ Khair-ul-Manjil’.'* It was originally a residen- 
tial madrasa where students resided in cells and the classes were 
held in the main hall.!!3 Besides, there was another madrasa 
built by one Khwaja Muin where Mirza Muflis Samarkandi 
taught for three years.''* During the reign of Emperor Shah- 
jahan, Delhi witnessed the construction of an Imperial college 
in the vicinity of Jami-Masjid.'’? The ruined ‘ Dar-ul-Baqa’, 
once the famous institution of learning, also saw its renovation 
and reconstruction by Emperor Aurangzeb.!!° One of the nobles, 
Gazi-ud-din Khan, the son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, the founder of 
the Nizam dynasty of Hyderabad, also founded a college at 
Delhi.!!” 


Besides these educational institutions, there lived at Delhi, 
a number of scholars who used to impart instructions to students. 


Remains of Delhi, 1876, p. 207); Fanshawe also supports this statement 
and writes thus: “On the top of the building, round the drum, 
below the dome are a number of rooms and pavillions once occupied by 
a college attached to the mausoleum and reminding one of the colony 
of St. Peter’s Dome.”’ (Delhi, Past and Present, p. 232). 


112. A. N., II (Bev.) p. 312; also Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 62 where he 
calls it ‘Madrsa-i-Begam’; see also Carr Stephen’s Archaeological and 
monumental Remain of Delhi, 1876, p. 200 for the details of the building. 


113. Prof. S. K. Banerjee has refuted Brown’s views that the Madrasa was 
intended for girls. According to him, the Muslim girls in medieval 
times did not move outside the house. Walls were erected to enable 
the students to continue their studies undisturbed by din and bustle 
(See his article in the Journal of U. P. Hist. Soc., vol. XV, pt. II, Dec. 
1942, p. 89 f. n.). 


114. Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (B.De), p. 686. 


115. Carr Stephen’s Archaeological and Monumental Remains of Delhi, 
1876, p. 255. 


116. Sayyid Ahmad, Asar-us-Sanadid (Urdu, Kanpur, 1904), p. 69, 
Shahjahan appointed Maulana Sadr-ud-Din Khan the Chief Justice of 
Delhi as its director and employed eminent professors to impart 
instruction. 


117. Carr Stephen’s Archaeological and Monumental Remains of Delhi 
1876, pp. 263-64. This college was perhaps a residential one, for - 
find that there were arched rooms in the outer wall of the gateway, which 
were supposed to have been used as kitchens by the students of the college. 
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It is to be remembered in this connection that almost all the 
learned men of this period maintained a band of scholars under 
them. Among such scholars mention here may be made of 
Mulla Shaikh Hussain Baghdadi!!® and (Mir Saiyid) Muhammad 
Chisti of Kanauj.!!? 


Gujarat 


Gujarat was another famous centre of learning during the 
period under review. This Suba of Gujarat had, asa matter of 
fact, many important towns ard cities like Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Patan and others and almost all of them had numerous educa- 
tional institutions for imparting education,!2° in various arts and 
sciences. Its fame as a seat of learning came to be enhanced with 
the accession of Emperor Aurangzeb, who “took special interest 
in this Suba. He took effective steps to train its youths by strenge 
thening the staff as a result of which a steady and continuous 
stream of students flowed to the city.!?! 


There lived in Gujarat and especially at Ahmedabad, a 
number of scholars whose wide learning and scholarship attracted 
many students from all parts of India and abroad. Among them 


118. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Vol. II (B. De), p. 689. He was a great scholar of 
numerous subjects and was engaged for many years in giving lessons 
at Delhi during the reign of Emperor Akbar. 


119. Towards the end of Shahjahan’s reign, he was invited by the Emperor 
himself and when he (Shahjahan) died, Emperor Aurangzeb patronised 
him very much and used to discuss with him subjects of literary 
interest. This great man was always zealously engaged in giving 
religious instructions to the people. After his death, Aurangzeb  of- 
ten referred to him as “The Teacher of A’la Hadrat and myself 
(Aurangzeb)’. Ma/’athir-ul-Umara mentions that two of his students 
were wellknown at Delhi during that period (Ma/’athir-ul-Umara, vol. 


II (Bev. & Prasad), pp. 129-30. 


120. According to Mukundram maktabs were set up in Gujrat where young 
Muhammadan boys were given instructions by pious maulvis (J. N. 
Das Gupta’s Bengal in the 16th Century, C. U., 1914, p. 91). 


121. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, vol. I, p. 272. F 
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Shaikh Gadai Dehlavi!”? and Abul Fazl Karwani!23 were the most 
famous. Besides these scholars, there were also a number of 
important educational institutions at Ahmedabad. Sadiq Khan, 
who flourished in the 16th century, was a highly cultured man 
and he founded a madrasa at Ahmedabad where Shaikh Waji- 
huddin used to teach.’24 Again, Muhammad Safi, its Diwan also 
founded a number of madrasa in front of Fort and by the side 
of the madrasa of Sayif Khan.!? During the reign of Emperor 
Aurangzeb, Akramuddin Khan Sadr built a college at Ahmeda- 
bad known as ‘Hidayat Baksh’ at a cost of about Rs. 1,24,000. 
Later on, the Emperor granted to this madrasa some jagirs 
to defray the cost of maintenance of this institution, !26 Shuja’at 
Khan Kartalab, a noble in Aurangzeb’s service, also founded 
at Ahmedabad a mosque and a college, which are still known 
by his name near the Lal Gate.!2? 


Kashmir 


Kashmir, the famous summer resort of the grand Mughals 
was also an equally famous centre of learning.!28 Its cool and 
refreshing climate, together with its picturesque surroundings, 
had attracted a number of scholars to settle there. As a matter 
of fact, Kashmir had several learned scholars, both Hindu and 
Muslim, even before it came under Akbar, and such glorious 
tradition continued up to the days of Emperor Aurangzeb.!29 
122. Shaikh Gadai Dehlavi, a renowned scholar of Humayun’s time, used 

to teach logic and philosophy to students. Such was his reputation 
as a scholar that people from distant lands like Mawara-un-Nahr, Iraq 


and Khurasan used to come to India to seek an interview with him 
(Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 122.). 


123. Abul Fazl Karwani was the teacher of Shaikh Mubarak, a_ famous 
scholar of Akbar’s days, who came to Ahmadabad and studied under 
him (Tazkirat-ul-Ulema, tr. by Sanaullah Khan, Calcutta, 1934, p-40.) 

124. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, vol. II, p. 45. 

125. Ibid., vol. I, p. 209. 

126. Méirat-i-Ahmadi, vol. I, p. 363 and vol. IE, p. 37: 

127. Ruka’at-i-Alamgiri (Bilmoria), p. 117 fn. There were many nobles in 
Aurangzeb’s court bearing the title of Shuja’at Khan. But the above 
mentioned one was the husband of Fakhr-un-Nisa Begam, daughter of 
Emperor Aurangzeb. 

128. Lahauri, Pad., vol. I, pt. II, p. 55. 

129. Ma/asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 51. 
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The liberality of Akbar“° gave them additional impetus to 
carry on their academic works and to maintain its high reput- 
ation as a centre of learning. We learn that during his reign 
Husain Khan Wali’?! built a madrasa at Kashmir and endowed 
the pargana of Asapur for defraying the cost of its maintenance.!22 
Mulla Shah, the highly revered scholar by Emperor Shahjahan 
and the spiritual teacher of his eldest daughter Jahanara, is 
said to have imparted his early lessons in Kashmir. There is 
a mosque at Kashmir built in his honour which was visited by 
Shahjahan in course of his tour.!3? 


Thus, this picturesque valley of Kashmir was a famous resort 
of the scholars and learned men of letters during Shahjahan’s 
reign. Among them mention here may be made of Mulla 
Hasan Faroghi, Mulla Muhsin, Fani, Khwaja Khudavand 
Mahmud, Mirza Abu Talib, Kalim and Qudsi.'34 


Lahore 


Lahore was yet another centre of Muslim learning. Manucci 
refers to it thus : “there are many learned men called Talebelem 
(Talib-ul-ilm).” 12> This city had a number of renowned scholars 
like Maulana Jalal of Tala, Mulla Imanud-din,!*° Shaikh 
Bahlul!?’ and Mulla Sadullah Lahori,!2*> who spent their time 
in giving instructions to the youths of the place as well as to those 


130. See Tarikh-i-Kashmir also known as ‘Gauhar-Alam’ by Muhammad 
Aslam, 5th Tabqat, for a reference regarding the liberality of Emperor 
Akbar to the learned men of Kashmir. 


131. Maulana Kamal, a learned scholar of Kashmir, got angry with him, 
moved to Sialkot in 1564 A. D. and started teaching there (India of 


Aurangzib (Sarkar), 1901, p. 96). 

132. Ma/’asir-i-Rahimi, MS in A. S. B., leaf 71. 

133. Elliot & Dowson, vol. VII, p. 97. 

134. Refer to History of Shahjahan by Dr. B. P. Saksena, Allahabad, 1958, 
p. 248. 

135;" (storia, 11, p. 424. 

136. Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (B. De), p. 696. 

137. He was one of the famous Ulemas of the place (Lahore) and the teacher 
of Qadi Muhammad Aslam (Ma’athir-ul-Umara, vol. II, (Bev. and 
Prasad), p. 123). 

138. Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (B. De), p. 689; also fn. 
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who came to them. The reputation of this city as a centre of 
learning came to be further enhanced with the translation of 
the Mahabharat and Rajtarangini into Persian, and the comple- 
tion of the famous work ‘ Tarikh-i-Alf’. The noted historian, 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, the author of ‘Tabqat-i-Akbari’, and the 
able revenue minister of Emperor Akbar, Raja Todar Mal spent 
a part of their lives at Lahore. Its fame as an important seat 
of learning increased all the more during the reign of Emperor 
Aurangzeb, and the reputation of its scholars ‘attracted many 
a pupil from far and wide’.!3? 

Sialkot 


Sialkot,0 in the province of Punjab, was yet another famous 
centre of learning especially during the reign of Emperor Aurang- 
zeb. Its fame also rested upon the fact that paper was easily 
procurable there.’#! It is learnt that in the reign of Emperor 
Akbar, Maulana Kamal, on getting angry with Hussain Khan, 
the Governor of Kashmir, came to Sialkot in 1564 A. D. and 
engaged himself in teaching and scholarly pursuits.!4? Up to the 
reign of Emperor Shahjahan, Mawlvi Abdul Hakim continued 
his educational activities in this city. His wide learning and 
scholarly reputation attracted students from far and near.!#3 After 
his death his second son Mawlvi Abdulla, who was equally 
learned and had won the epithet of ‘Imam of the Ages’, continued 
the tradition of his house and maintained the fame of Sialkot as 
a centre of learning.!*4 


Tattha 
Tattha, in the suba of Sindh, had also gained the reputa - 


139. Mawlvi Abul Hasan Nadvi, Hidustan Ki Qadim Islami (Urdu, 1922) 
pp. 40-42. 


140. This happy town was a seat of learning and the resort of learned men, 


a mine of scholarship and abode of scholars (Sarkar, India of Aurangzib, 
1901, p. 96). 


141. Sialkot was famous for the Mansinghi and Silk paper, which were good 
in texture, clean and durable (Sarkar, India of Aurangzib, 1901, p. 95, 
and Imperial Gazetteer, vol XII). As Sialkot (Sealkot) was famous for 
the paper-manufacture, so was Kashmir for its ink (Ibid. p. 112). 

142. Sarkar, India of Aurangzib 1°01, p. 96. 

Hews Bloytshs joy Si7/5 

144. Ibid. 
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tion of being an important centre of learning, and it provided 
for both Hindu and Muslim education! to the inhabitants of the 
upper north-western parts of India. It also produced some not- 
able scholars,'4° whose contributions in the literary field were 
really enormous. In fact, this city was an abode of many scholars 
and professors of various arts and sciences. Alexander Hamilton, 
who visited India, during the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, also 
refers to this city as a famous centre of learning thus“... 
the city of Tatta is famous for the learning in Theology, Philo- 
sophy and Politics and they have above four hundred colleges 
for the training up youths in those parts. of learning.’’!47 


Jaunpur 


The city of Jaunpur had developed into a splendid and 
magnificent seat of culture and learning, catering to the needs 
of the northern India. This city was, in reality, a reputed seat 
of learning and a treasure-house of education and scholarship 
from early times.'48 Farid Khan, later on Sher Shah, the famous 
Afghan ruler, had also received his education in one of its nume- 
rous colleges. In a letter to his father he firmly asserted that 
“Jaunpur was a better place of learning than Sasaram.’?!4? 


We get a detailed account of this University-city of Jaun- 
pur from ‘Tazkirat-ul-Ulema’ written by Maulana Khairuddin 


145. The Hindu schools at Tattha run by the Brahmanas, where some Muslim 
youths also received education, were closed under the instruction from 
Emperor Aurangzeb (Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 51). 

146. Mention may here be made of Mulla Muhammad of Talla who was 
the spiritual guide of Asafjah. He received his early education in his 
homeland and later opened the gates of instruction. He was widely 
acknowledged as a scholar of repute (Ma’athir-ul-Umara, vol. II (Bev. 
and Prasad), p. 276). 

147. Alexander Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies, vol. I, (Edin- 
burgh), p. 127. 

148. In the suba of Allahabad, there was a city which was founded by Sultan 
Tughlaq in about 1371 A. D. and was named Jaunpur. During the 
reign of Sharqi rulers (1394-1500 A. D.), it became their metropolis 
and contained numerous schools and colleges with rich endowments 
(refer to the foreword of the Tazkirat-ul-Ulema by Maulana Khairuddin 
Muhammad, Eng. tr. by Sanaullah Khan, pub. from Abul Faiz & Co., 
Calcutta, 1934). 


149. Ferishta, vol. II (Briggs), p. 100. 
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Muhammad Jaunpuri. This city maintained its reputation as. 
a centre of learning till the days of Muhammad Shah (1719-43), 
and ‘the city was a rendezvous of the learned and a resort of the 
students of every class.’!5° Normally, till the days of Muhammad 
Shah, almost all the Delhi Emperors used to take interest in this 
city, and regular grants and endowments were made for the main- 
tenance of scholars and their institutions. Besides, the Princes and 
Amirs also, while passing through the city, paid visits to its 
madrasas and made large donations.'*! But, it so happened 
during the Nawabship of Sa’adat Khan Nishapuri that on one 
occasion he felt insulted because the learned men did not come 
to see him. As a result, he confiscated all their jagirs and 
stipends, and thus, the bad days of Jaunpur commenced. 
The city and its madrasas, once the favourite abode of scholars 
and students, now turned into dwelling places of the owls and 
jackals.!°? 


During the Mughal rule, however, this city had many 
renowned scholars who passed their lives in their schools, colleges. 
and monasteries. In the second chapter of the book entitled 
‘Tazkirat-ul-Ulema’,'*? written by Maulana Khairuddin 
Muhammad Jaunpuri, occurs a long list of names of the learned 
scholars and professors, highly honoured and _ respected by the 
Mughal sovereigns. Muhammad Sadiq also in his travel 
accounts mentions the names of a few well-known teachers of 
Jaunpur whom either he had met or under whom he had 
studied. Among such scholars and teachers mention here may 
be made of Shaikh Shah Mohammad Jaunpuri,!54 Shaikh 
Shah Mohammad Yasin,' Shaikh Mustafa,!5® Shaikh Afzal 


150. Subh-i-Sadiq, Aligarh MS, fol. 520a-520b; also Tazkirat-ul-Ulema _ 
(Sanaullah Khan) Calcutta, 1934, oma 


151. Tazkirat-ul-Ulema (Sanaullah Khan), Cal.,, 1934, pp. 7-8: 
152. Ibid., p. 9. 
1585 elibid.. spp. 86s75 


154. Subh-i-Sadiq, Aligarh MS, fol. 517b. The author learnt Grammar 
(Khafia) under him. 


155. Ibid. Having spent years as a teacher, he died. in 1032 A. H.. 
156. Ibid. 
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Jaunpuri'®’ and Shaikh Mahmud’ and a few others.;5, 
Some other Centres of Muslim Learning 


Besides the important centres of Muslim learning referred 
to earlier, there were also some other centres of learning 
and scholarship 1° scattered over the different parts 
of the Mughal Empire in India. Mention here may 
be made of Ajmer,?®! Biyanah (Bayana), !® Lucknow !% 


157. Subh-i-Sadiq, Aligarh MS, fol. 521 b. Muhammad Sadiq himself took 
his lessons in geometry and mathematics under him. Referring to his 
learning and vast knowledge, he asserted that the Shaikh was a top-rank- 
ing scholar of his age and had numerous disciples. 


158. Ibid. He was the grandson of Shaikh Shah Muhammad. He took his 
lessons from his grandfather and Shaikh Afzak and went to Akbara_ 
bad and entered the services of Nijamuddin. Later on, he returned to 
Jaunpur and started the profession of teaching. Muhammad Sadig 
was also a student under him at both the places. 


159. Muhammad Sadiq (Subh-i-Sadiq, Aligarh MS, fol. 522b) also records 
the following important teachers and scholars of Jaunpur. Among them 
were Shaikh Mir Muhammad, son of Shaikh Shah Muhammad; 
Muhammad Mah, son of Shaikh Mustafa; Shaikh Darvesh Muhiu-d- 
din, Shaikh Ahmad Jandan, Maulana Abdur Rashid, Fateh Shah, 
Shaikh Muhammad Fazil, Shaikh Fateh Muhammad etc. 


160. As a matter of fact, we find that wherever there was Muslim population, 
there were maktabs attached to the mosques, and the bigger towns and 
cities had JYami-Masjids, which contained madrasas for the spread of 
higher education. A reference may also be made to Cal. Rev., Dec., 
1940, p. 306. 


161. Akbar had built a very big college on the road to Ajmer (Badauni, vol. 
II (Lowe), p. 176). 


162. Biyanah’s fame as a centre of learning was chiefly due to the fact that 
it had some great and renowned scholars whose dwellings had become 
favourite resorts of students and scholars (See Badauni, vol. III (Haig), 
p- 160 for information regarding the Grammarian Shaikh Sadullah). 
There was also a college founded by Qazi Rafiuddin Muhammad, 
during the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb (Archaeological Survey Report, 
vol. XX, pp. 176-77). 


163. Aurangzeb confiscated the Frank’s quarters and handed them over to 
the highly educated family of Mulla Nizamuddin (Bernier’s Travels 
(Constable), p. 292 fn.). Lucknow was also a famous centre of 


learning. 
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Gwaliar, 4 Ambala, Thaneshwar, Sirhind, _Burhanpur, 
Nagor, Narnul, '®* Sambhal '*7 etc. 


> 


Bihar 


The suba of Bihar, during the period under review, had the 
privilege of having numerous renowned Muslim educational 
institutions scattered over different parts of the province. As a 
matter of fact, it had various important centres of learning and 
culture, and it produced some notable scholars of Muslim Law 
and Theology whose contributions in their respective fields 
were enormous. Such was the fame of their knowledge and 
learning that even the Delhi Emperors invited them to their 
courts. During the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, for example, 
four scholars from Bihar went invited to the Delhi court to take 
part in the compilation of a work known as ‘Fatawa-i-Alamgiri’. 
This great work was entrusted to a board of experts 
headed by a_ highly reputed scholar Shaikh Nizam of 
Bhagalpur.!®8 


164. Muhammad Gaus, the much revered scholar by Emperor Humayun, 
had built a monastery at Gwaliar, during the reign of Emperor Akbar 
and devoted himself whole-heartedly to instructing his students 
(Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p.103). There is also a reference to Rahimdad’s 
college at Gwaliar in the Memoirs of Babur (Memoirs of Babur, vol. 
II (Bev.), p. 610). 


165. For Ambala and other centres of learning, refer to Dr. B. P. Saksena’s 
History of Shahjahan, Allahabad, 1958, p. 248. 


166. Sher Shah had founded a madrasa at Narnul known as Sher Shahi 
Madrasa in the year 1520 A. D. (Archaeological Survey Report, vol. 
XXIII, p. 27); also refer to Law’s Promotion of Learning, 1916, 
els. ; 


167. Badauni took his lessons at Sambhal in the hospice of Miyan Hatim 
(Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 4). 


168. Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 316. Among the other three were 
Shaikh Razi-ud-din (Ibid., pp- 58-9); Mulla Muhammad Shafi and 
Mulla Muhammad Faiz (See Proc. of Meetings, I. H. R. Ceol 
XXVIII, 1951, art. by Prof. Syed Hasan Askari, entitled “Gleanings 
from Miscellaneous Collections of village Amathua, Gaya”, p- 11 and fn.); 
also refer to Report of the R. R. S. C., Bihar, (1959-60), p- 3 for the 
exact reference to the residence of Shaikh Razi-ud-din. 
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Besides the scholars mentioned above, there were also some 
others who were equally famous for their wide learning and 
scholarship. Mulla Shaikh Mohan Bihari is said to have been 
a teacher of Aurangzeb.'©? Abdul Latif!”0 mentions thus : “Bihar 
is a place of grace and many holy men and saints repose here.”'”! 
In this province, there were many towns and cities having 
a good number of reputed educational institutions. Among 
them, the madrasas of Patna and Bhagalpur were very famous 
and attracted students from all parts of the country. Besides, 
there were also madrasas at Bihar Sharif, Phulwari Sharif, 
Barh, Maner, Rajgir, Hazipur etc., but relevant details regarding 
these educational institutions are still lacking. 


Patna 


Patna, during the period under review, had the privilege 
of being an important seat of learning. In this city, persons 
of diverse trades and professions and especially scholars and 
saints, found their shelter and contributed liberally towards 
the promotion of education and learning among the masses.'” 


169. See Proc. of Meetings, I. H. R. C., vol. XXXIV, 1958, p. 189, an art. 
by Prof. Syed Hasan Askari, entitled ‘Ma’adan-ul-Insha’, a rare collec 
tion of letters. 

170. Abdul Latif was a resident of Ahmadabad and was being patronised by 
Abul Hassan, father-in-law of Shahjahan, better known as Asaf Khan, 
On Asaf Khan’s appointment as the Diwan of Bengal in early 1608 A. D., 
he (Abdul Latif) accompanied him to that place and in course of his 
travel he took accurate notes of what he saw, and compiled them in the 
form of a book many years later in the reign of Shahjahan, when his 
patron became the Wazir of the Empire; also refer to J. B. & O. R.S., 
vol. V, p. 597. 

yleeeelividene pa DUO. 

172. Writing about the city of Patna, Abdul Latif writes thus: “Patna is 
a very sweet (latif) city and honoured (sharif) place. By reason of its 
air, it is a place of perpetual spring ( hamisha bahar ). Its water is 
perfect in taste and agreeable (to the stomach). Its inhabitants are 
extremely healthy and robust. In spaciousness and good appearance 
(nek tarahi) the city resembles Ahmadabad, ‘‘the best cities of Hind.” 
All kinds of articles needed by men for food and clothings are twice or 
thrice as cheap and abundant here as in other places. In truth, it is 
a place fit for their home. In no other city of India can be seen so many 
men of Iraq and Khurasan, as have taken up their residence here’, 


Ibid., p. 599. 
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The author of Subh-i-Sadiq has depicted a very vivid picture of 
the educational activities of this city. According to him, the 
city of Patna was very famous on account of its people of sweet 
and virtuous disposition.!73 “Muhammad Sadiq had himself 
stayed at Patna for four years!”* and had devoted the entire 
period in pursuit of knowledge by taking part in the literary 
discussions and debates with various veholars and saints who 
were at that time adorning this seat of learning. Among 
such scholars, mention here may be made of Maulana Muhammad 
Hussain Kashmiri!” Mirza Muhammad Hussain Sirfi Ghaffari 
Qazwini,!”® Hakim Arif,!”7 and Maulana Hamid-ud-din.!”3 Besides 
these schclars, Patna had also the good fortune of welcoming 
from other places, scholars, poets and other men of letters from 
time to time. Among them the names of Maulana Nadim 
Gilani,!”? Mirza Qasim Imami Isphani,!*8 Mir Muhammad 
Said,!*!— Rizai,!® Ibrahim Husain Kabuli,!8 and Mir 
Habibullah'** deserve special mention. 


During the governorship of Mirza Safi, better known as 
Saif Khan, the husband of Malika Banu, the eldest sister of the 


173. Subh-i-Sadiq, Aligarh MS, fol. 528b. 

174. Ibid., fol. 518a. See also fol. 517b for reference regarding Mir Muizuddin 
Muhdinanda and Maulana Abdu-Shakur, who acted as_his 
teachers. 

175. Ibid., 518a. The author studied some books under him. He was an 
balay scholar, equally at home in classical and rational learning. Hav- 
ing spent several years as a teacher he (Maulana Muhammad Hussain 
Kashmiri) died in 1037 A. H. 

176. Ibid., fol. 518a.. He was a well-known.. and noted Calligraphist 
of his age. 

177. Ibid., fol. 518a. He was a_ skilled poet of his age. He came to 
ey during the reign of Akbar and spent a few years in the service 
of Emperor Jahangir. After that he made Patna as his residence. 
He went to Bengal in 1035 A. H. and died there. 

178. Ibids, fol. 518a. 


17956 Tbid: 
180. Ibid. 
181. Ibid., fol. 519a. 
182. Ibid. 
183. Ibid. 


184.  Ibid., fol. 519b. 
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famous lady of the Taj (Mumtaz Mahal), Patna saw the founda- 
tion’? of a madrasa for the spread of education and Jearning. 
This madrasa had on its staff some of the most learned profes- 
sors of the time. It had a very fine building, standing on the 
high bank of the river Ganges, a little to the west of the Fort. 
The mosque attached to it, however, is the only part of the build- 
ing which is now in a state of preservation, though only the 
remains of the apartments which were used to be occupied by the 


madaris and pupils exist now.!® 


Bhagalpur 


Bhagalpur'’? was yet another important seat of learning in 
Bihar. In this town, there flourished several holy families of 
saintly disposition, whose members adopted the noble profession 
of teaching and dedicated themselves to the advancement of 
learning. They had their own established educational insti- 
tutions for the propagation of religious as well as secular edu- 
cation among the people. Among the educational institutions 


185. The date of the foundation of this madrasa has been given by Mulla 
Ahmad Bahbahani (a traveller during the early 19th century) as 1038 
A. H. (1628 A. D.) in his Mirat-ul-Ahwal Jahannuma. He had 
himself put up for a few days in the madrasa compound while at 
Patna. 


186. For a detailed account of the madrasa and mosque of Saif Khan, see Cal. 
Rev., vol. LX XVI, art. by H. Beveridge, entitled “The City of Patna’’, 
p. 201; also refer to Beglar’s description of the madrasa under the title 
of “The Mosque at Chaman Ghat’, Archaeological Survey Report, 
vol. VIII, p. 29; Ma’athir-ul-Umara, vol. II (Bev. and Prasad), p. 691 
and Peter Mundy’s Travels, vol. I], p. 159 and fn. 


187. Certain documents in the shape of Sanad, Iirmans, Nishans, Parwanas, 
etc. issued by the Mughal Government, from time to time, for the mainten- 
ance of the scholars and their institutions, such as mosques, madrasas 
and khangqas of Bhagalpur, lately discovered by Sri B. P. Ambasthya, 
Research Fellow, K. P. Jaiswal Research Institute, Patna, show that 
Bhagalpur had, during the period under review, several educational 
institutions for the spread of education and learning among the masses. 
‘Copies of these documents, at present in the possession of Sri Fakhre- 
Alam and Sri Ansar Shahib, two local gentlemen of that place, are 
with Sri Ambasthya. 
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there, the madrasa founded by one Maulana Shah-baz,!8® 
during the reign of Jahangir, was the most organised one and had 
the widest reputation. It was a residential madrasa for primary 
as well as higher Islamic learning. Extensive jagirs!*? were 
granted to the madrasa from time to time, from Shahjahan 
onwards and the boarding and lodging of the students were 


188. 


189. 


According to an undated Persian document which is above 100 years 
old and at present in the possession of Ansar Shahib, one of the descend- 
ants of Maulana Shah-baz and an advocate at Bhagalpur, Maulana 
Shah-baz was born at Osasdevra in Gaya district in the reign of Humayun. 
He acquired knowledge for 50 years. In the time of Jahangir, he came 
to Bhagalpur. He settled there with his family and lived the life of a 
Saint, imparting religious education for another 45 years. He built a 
madrasa, mosque and other houses. He died in 1050 A. H. in the time 
of Shahjahan. After his death, the ‘nishan’ of Shah Shuja_ was. 
procured by his descendants. A  Makbara (tomb) having four 
minarets and a verandah, was _ built by Mirza Mohammad 
Moqim, a royal mansabdar. . The mosque was constructed by 
Shah Shuja and thereafter the verandah for the use of the 
Sajjadanashin (religious head) was constructed by Mirza Ibrahim 
Husain, the then Amil there. Thereafter, the madrasa was built 
by Mirza Gulam Husain (the author of Siyyar-ul-Mutakharein) 
the then Amil there. Raja Baharmand, the Raja of Kharagpur, 
constructed the khanga without roof and died. Maharaja Gupta Ram 
Lakhnavi completed the roof. Nawab Dalil Khan under the orders. 
of Farukh Siyyar, constructed the Julukhana, including Dalan, huzra and 
chahardiwari. Mawlvi Abdur Rahim in his Tazkira-i-Sadiqa (pp. 240-41) 
says that Shah-baz’s ancestors belong to Bukhara (Central Asia). 
Maulana Khateb, the father of Shah-baz, came to India with his wife 
and settled at Deora. Shah-baz was born there in 956 A. H. (1549: 
A. D.). He lived at Deora upto the age of 30 years. After that, he went 
to Bhagalpur and settled in the area now known as Mulla Chak. He: 
led a saintly life there and started a madrasa. | He was himself the- 
disciple of Mir Yasin Samanni, who was born in Saman (Central Asia) 
and lies buried in Bihar. Shah-baz died in 16 Safar, 1050 A. H. 
(1641 A. D.). 


There is still another Persian document in the possession o. Ansar 
Shahib, which shows that 519 bighas of land had been assigned to the 
institution. The document bears the seal of Muhammad Shah Shuja,. 
son of Emperor Shahjahan, and bears the date as 1059 A. H. and the 
document is dated 26th Shah Sawwal 1063 A. H. A copy of this document: 
is also with Sri B. P. Ambasthya. Research Fellow, K. P. Jaiswal Research 
Institute, Patna. Also refer to Proc. of Meéctings Is He RisG? vol., 
XXXII, pt. IT, 1958, p. 102 for reference to similar other land-grants. 
etc. during the reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan. 
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provided out of the income of these jagirs. The buildings of 
the madrasa is still extant in mahalla Mulla Chak, which has, 
perhaps been named after Maulana Shah-baz. 


Maulana Shah-baz was himself a man of great religious 
fervour and vast learning. During his life time, he gathered 
round him about two hundred students, most of whom he supported 
at his own cost. He died during the early part of Shahjahan’s 
reign. After his death, his descendants ran the institution 
successfully and maintained its fame as a centre of learning. By 
the time of his grandson, Maulana Muhammad Asim, the 
madrasa was turned into a fraternity of learned and religious 
people.” 


190 For a detailed account of the madrasa after the death of Maulana Shah- 
baz refer to the art. by Sri J. S. Jha, entitled “An Early Enquiry into 
the Native Education”, pub. in the Proc. of Meetings, I. H. R. C., vol. 
XXXIII, pt. IJ, 1958, pp. 100-104. 


CHAPTER II 


HINDU EDUCATION 


Se ee 


With the advent of the Muslims in India, the traditional 
stream of Hindu life came to be adversely affected and its impact 
on the educational system was also tremendous. The Muslims 
regarded the Hindus as ‘ Kafirs *, and their monasteries as well 
as temples which also served as seats of learning in those days, 
became gradually extinct owing mainly to the step-motherly 
as well as destructive policies followed by a number of Muslim 
rulers with regard to such institutions. As a result, far-famed 
institutions of learning like Nalanda or Taksila, with their rich 
libraries, were abandoned, and the entire system of Hindu 
education went out of gear in due course. 


State patronage, which formed the very backbone of such 
institutions, (in the absence of any permanent grant from the 
State-exchequer), was gradually withdrawn, during the Muslim 
rule, and as such, the difficult task of maintaining them fell upon 
the shoulders of the common man, the feudatory chiefs like the 
Rajas and Maharajas and the educated sections of the society, 
especially the Brahmanas, who continued their educational 


activities for the spread of Hindu education and learning among 
the masses! 


1. It should be remembered, in this connection, that in Rajputana and in the 
provinces of western ghats, there always existed some independent Hindu 
principalities, while the entire country was interspersed with Hindu feuda- 
tories. They maintained and patronised seats of Hindu learning, subsid- 
ised literary and scientific academies, both static and peripatetic and gener- 
ously patronised poetic talents. Also refer to Proc. of Meetings, I. H.R. C., 
vol. V, Jan., 1923, article by Beni Prasad, entitled ‘A Few Aspects of 
Education and Literature Under the Great Moghuls’, pp. 44-5. 
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The Hindu educational institutions continued to exist in 
northern India under such chaotic conditions, during the Turco- 
Afghan rule, and there was no significant progress in the educa- 
tional set-up of the Hindus. However, with the coming of the 
Mughals and more particularly with the accession of Akbar, a 
new chapter opened in the history of Hindu education. It began 
to flourish by assuming a definite shape and produced some 
notable scholars and men of learning. 


Hindu Education and the Mughal Sovereigns 


During the early Mughal rule in India, Hindu education 
practically received no encouragement from the hands of the 
first two Mughal sovereigns, Babur and Humayun, because they 
had very little time at their disposal to spare for such activities. 
Besides, they were mostly engaged in their“wars and conquests 
for the stability of their newly conquered dominions. 


But with the accession of Emperor Akbar, the promotion of 
Hindu education and learning appealed to his fertile mind and 
lofty intellect. He was the most enlightened Mughal monarch, 
who considered for the first time that the safety and stability of 
the Mughal rule in India largely depended upon the support of 
the Hindus, who formed the majority of the population, and as 
such, it was extremely essential to give due encouragement to the 
nobler aspects of their culture. Such a generous policy of the 
Emperor towards the Hindus paved the way for the spread and 
growth of Hindu learning. Prior to his accession to the throne, 
there were profound differences between the Hindus and the 
Muslims, which Akbar wanted to wipe out.” Hence, to eliminate 
or minimise such differences between the two communities, he 
thought it necessary for the Muslims to read some of the great 
books of the Hindus, containing the true ideals of Hindu life and 
philosophy. Thus, a separate department for the translation of 
certain books into Persian was established, where a number of 
scholars, both Hindu and Muslim, found their place. This 


2. Abul Fazl in the Preface to the translation of Mahabharat entitled ‘Razm- 
nama’ (fol. 66, MS. in Boh. Coll.), has very well given the political motives 
of Akbar for patronising such activities; also refer to Bikramjit Hasrat’s 
Dara Shikoh : Life and Works, pub. by Vishwabharati, 1953, p. 189. 
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department of translation naturally, in its turn, gave additional 
impetus to the spread and growth of Hindu learning. 


Such generous policies of the Mughal State soon attracted a 
number of Hindu scholars, who for want of recognition and 
patronage were vegetating in the cool shade of neglect. They 
began to engage themselves in literary activities, and soon the 
Impsrial court came to be filled with a band of reputed Hindu 
scholars and men of learning. Thus, Akbar gave reasonable 
State-assistance to the various classes without any distinction 
of caste, creed or race. 


Almost a similar policy towards Hindu education and learning 
was also followed, during the reign of his son and successor, Emperor 
Jahangir, who was equally an enlightened monarch. He maintain- 
ed to a great extent, the traditions of his father’s Imperial court 
in giving patronage to Hindu scholars and men of learning. 
His Imperial court patronised a number of Hindu scholars, 
poets and artists, prominent among them being Jadrup Gosain, 
Rai Manohar Lall,* Bishun Das’ (who was a famous painter at 
his court and had been sent to Persia), and Buta also known as 
Briksha Rai.° Besides, Hindu scholars had free access to his court.’ 
The Emperor used to take part in their discussions and debates, 
and being delighted with their learned talks and scholarly merits, 
he used to bestow enormous rewards etc. These healthy 
traditions contributed a good deal towards the promotion of 
Hindu education during his reign. Such recognition and rewards 
from the Imperial court gave the Hindu scholars a sense of respect 
and dignity together with an encouragement for further literary 
activities.® 


3. See Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 278-79 for Akbar’s regulations regarding the state- 
assistance given to the various classes. 

4. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.) eps Ue 

- Ibid., vol. II (R. & B.), pp. 116-17. 

6. Ibid., vol. I (R. & B.), 422; Mishrabandhu Vinod, vol. I, p. 422; also 
Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, August, 1931, p. 14. 


7. Refer to Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. II (R. & B.), pp. 203-04, tor Emperor 
Jahangir’s meeting with a Brahman teacher of Banaras named Rudar 
Bhattacharj (Rudra Bhattacharya). 

8. See Ibid., vol. I (R. & B.), p. 141, for Jahangir’s lavish reward of an 
elephant to a Hindu poet for a piece of poetry. 


on 
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Hindu education and learning also received almost a similar 
treatment from the hands of Emperor Shahjahan, whose lavish 
patronage and rewards encouraged the development of Hindu 
learning to a considerable extent. As a matter of fact, his period 
coincided with what is described as the most brilliant epoch in 
the development of Hindi language and literature. In his 
Imperial court, literary talents were liberally rewarded, irrespec- 
tive of creed and status.? Padshahnama refers to an interesting 
account of Emperor Shahjahan’s patronage of Hindu scholars 
thus : “On September 14, 1629, Yamin-ud-daula Asaf Khan 
brought to the court two Tirhut (in North Bihar) Brahmans. 
Ten newly composed Hindi (Sanskrit ) stanzas recited before 
them only once by ten different poets in succession could be 
exactly repeated by each of these two Brahmans in the same 
order; besides, they could compose extempore ten stanzas more 
on those very topics and in the self-same metres ....His Majesty 
bestowed Khilats on them, with Rs. 1000 in reward to each.’?!® 
The author of Amal-i-Saleh, however, tells us that they were 
also granted two villages in Tirhut to which they belonged.!! 
Such instances of Shahjahan’s lavish rewards to Hindu scholars 
for their scholarly attainments are numerous. Besides, Hindu 
learning also received considerable encouragement from Dara 
Shikoh, the eldest son of Emperor Shahjahan. Like his great- 
grandfather Akbar, he was also a man of tolerant disposition and 
wanted to find out a meeting-point for Hinduism and Islam. In 
his later days, he was constantly seen in the company of Brahmans, 
Yogis and Sanyasis engaged in the difficult task of translating 
into Persian the Upanishads which had greatly influenced his 
mind.!2 Dara had a great respect for Hindu learning and for 
continuously twelve years he patronised the Sanskrit learning of 
Banaras.'3 ‘Had Dara Shikoh been successful,” writes Law, 


9. K. R. Qanungo, Some Sidelights on the Character and Court-life of Shah- 
jahan, pub. in the J. I. H., vol. VIII, pt. I, 1929, p. 49. 

10. Pad., vol. I, pp. 268-69. 

11. Proc. of Meetings, I. H. C., seventh session, December, 1944, p. 351. 

12. For the translation of the Upanishads by Dara, refer to Dr. Qanungo’s 
Dara Shikoh, vol. I, Cal., 1935, p. 150. 

13. Dara was for twelve years the absentee Governor of the province of Allaha- 
bad. 
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“in counteracting the machinations of Aurangzeb, the character 
of education of the people would have received a different form.’?!4 
Sleeman, who visited the grave of this unfortunate prince, also 
deplores thus : ‘“Here under a marble slab, lies the head of poor 
Dara Shikoh, who, but for a little infirmity of temper had, perhaps, 
changed the destinies of India, by changing the character of 
education. While looking upon the slab under which his head 
reposes, I thought of the slight accidents by flood and field, the 
still slighter thought of the brain and feeling of the heart 
on which the destinies of nations and of empires often 


depended.”’!5 


But, such a generous policy of the Mughal sovereigns towards 
the promotion of Hindu education and learning, did not continue 
for long. With the accession of Emperor Aurangzeb, Hindu 
education and learning suffered most on account of his policy of 
persecution. Though himself highly learned and cultured man 
and a veteran educationist,!’ he gave step-motherly treatment 
to the promotion of Hindu education. Such a narrow policy on 
the part of the Emperor stood in the way of its development, and 
we find that during the later Mughal period, the institutions of 
pure Hindu education practically began to decline. We read in the 
Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri thus: “The Lord Cherisher of the Faith learnt 
that in the provinces of Tatta, Multan and especially at Benares, 
the Brahman misbelievers used to teach their false books in their 
established schools, and that admirers and students both Hindu 
and Muslim, used to come from great distance to these misguided 
men in order to acquire this vile learning. His Majesty, eager to 
establish Islam, issued orders to the governors of all the provinces 
to demolish the schools and temples of the infidels and with the 
utmost urgency put down the teaching and the public practice 
of the religion of these misbelievers.??!” 


In spite of all these, Aurangzeb could not abandon altogether 
the Mughal tradition of giving patronage to some Hindu scholars 


14. N. N. Law, Promotion of Learning, 1916, p. 186. 
15. Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections, vol. II, pp. 270-71. 


16. For Aurangzeb’s educational ideas, refer to Manucci, Storia, vol. II, pp. 
29-33; Bernier’s Travels (Constable), pp. 154-61. 


17, Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), pp. 51-2. 
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and men of letters. His Imperial court too, either directly 
or indirectly, patronised a number of Hindu scholars and 
poets.!8 


Various Agencies of Hindu Education 


Hindu education, during the period under review, was 
imparted mainly through the agencies like Tols, Pathshalas!? 
and the private tutors. Normally speaking, there were two types 
of courses viz. elementary or primary and higher. There was 
no marked distinction regarding the nature of educational 
institutions. Generally speaking, Tols were seats of higher 
education and served as our modern colleges. Pathshalas 
imparted elementary or primary education among the Hindus. 


Besides these two types of educational institutions, there 
also sprang up, during the period, a number of private tutors, who 
used to train students in various arts and sciences of the day. 


In addition to these important agencies of Hindu education, 
there were also some other means of propagating education and 
refinement among the masses, such as, discussions and debates, 
kirtans and poetical symposia etc. which were held from time to 
time and were, as a rule, part and parcel of Hindu community 
and rural life. , 


The students in the educational institutions of the period 
under review, had the facilities, either of being a day-scholar 


18. Shibli, II, p. 85; Keay’s Hindi Literature, 1933, pp. 42-5. Mughal 
Badshahon kee Hindi by Chandrabali Pandey, pp. 41-4. 


19. A Pathshala was known by the different names, such as ‘Chatshala’ 
(‘Sur Sagar’, ed. by Radha Krishna Das, p. 58); “Chattasali’’ was the 
proper name in Orissa (see the MS in the possession of Dr. K. C. Sahoo, 
Head of the Department of Oriya, Ranchi College, Ranchi). 


20. References to such ‘Ghoshtis’ among the pupils of Gangadas Pandit of 
Navadwipa are to be found in ‘Chaitanya Bhagvata’ pt. I, ch. VII, pp. 
43-4; Bharat Chandra in his ‘Annadamangal’ (Bat Tala edn., p. 252 and 
also pp. 310-11) refers to the high education of the heroine named ‘Vidya’ 
and her literary discussions with Prince Sundar (her future husband); 
refer also to Chaitanya’s discussions on ‘Alankara’ with learned Pandits, 
Chaitanya-Charitamrita, (Adi-Leela), ed. by Jagdishwar Gupta, pub. by 
Devi Prasanna Roy Choudhury, Cal., 1885, pp. 351-54; see also T. C. 
Das Gupta’s Aspects of Bengali Society, C. U., 1935, pp. 184-86. 
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or a resident boarder. Generally speaking, the latter practice 
was much in vogue.2!___ We learn that in Orissa, a day-scholar 
had to reach his school early in the morning and was required 
to stay there till sunset.22 Such a time-table, it appears, must 
have also been followed in other parts of the country. 


The teachers in these educational institutions were, in most 
cases, Brahmans. As a matter of fact, the Brahmans, during our 
period had practically monopolised the teaching profession.23 


School-going Ceremony 


A Hindu boy generally began his normal schooling when he 
attained the age of five. There was, however, no fixed and rigid 
rule regarding the commencement of his schooling.24 It was 
almost a regular practice among the Brahmans as referred to in 
the “Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri’ thus: “After he (a Brahman boy) has 
arrived at the age of 8 years, they have a meeting and collect 
Brahmans together. They made a cord of munj grass, which 
they call munji, in length 2} gaz, and having caused prayers 
and indications to be repeated over it, and having had it 


21. Bernier refers to the residential Brahmanical schools of Banaras where 
the students spent ten to twelve years of their early lives studying under 
their revered teachers (Travels (Constable), p- 334). 

22. “‘Haribamsa’ by Achutananda Das, pub. by Radharaman Pustakalaya> 
Cuttack, fourth canto., p. 579. 

23. Various references to the Brahman’s devotion of learning and teaching 
and to their monopolising this profession are to be found scattered mainly 
in the contemporary vernacular literatures, Persian chronicles and in the 
accounts of the foreign travellers. ‘Kavi Kankan Chandi’ (Go Gls iol 952% 
p- 349); ‘Chaitanya Bhagavata’, pub. by Sucharu Kanti Ghosh, Patrika 
House, Cal., sixth edn., 1948, p- ll, refers to the celebrated Brahman 
teachers of Navadwipa; ‘Mangal Chandeer Geet? (C. U., 1952, p. 65); 
Bernier’s Travels (Constable), pp. 334 and 341: Tavernier’s Travels, vol. 
II, pp. 234-35; Thomas Bowrey’s Travels, pp- 205-06; also refer to the 
Brahmans of Banaras; Ain., III (J. & S.), p. 127. and Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, 
vol. I (R. & B.), p. 224 refers to the manifold duties of the Brahmans. 

24. Guru Nanak was sent to school at the age of seven (Macauliffe, Sikh Relig- 
ion, Oxford, 1909, vol. I, pp. 2-3); Padmavat began her studies at the age 
of five (Padmavat tr. by Grierson, p. 26); for Prahlad, refer to ‘Sur Sagar’ 
ed. by Radha Krishna Das, pp. 58-9, who began his studies at the age 
of five; also refer to P. N. Chopra’s Society and Culture of Mu ghal Age, 
Agra, 1955, p. 129 for a reference to the custom of “Upanayana’. 
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made into three strands, which they call sihtan by one, in whom 
they have confidence, they fasten it on his waist. Having woven a 
Zunnar (girdle or thread) out of the loose threads, they hang it 
over his right shoulder. Having given into his hand a stick of 
the length of a little over 1 gaz to defend himself with from 
hurtful things and a copper vessel for drinking water, they hand 
him over to a learned Brahman that he may remain in his house 
for twelve years, and employ himself reading the Vedas, which 
they believe in as God’s book’’.?* 


This ceremony of putting a child in a school formed an 
important and interesting stage in his career. It was only after 
this function (taking chalk in his hand) that his academic career 
started. In the contemporary literatures we get frequent 
references to this ceremony of putting a child in a school. In 
Bengal, this particular function was known as the ceremony of 
‘Hathe-Khari’. On an auspicious day, a Hindu boy usually 
in the presence of his teacher, began his studies by writing the 
word ‘Om’, ‘Sri’ or ‘Hari’.?’ 


Primary or Elementary Education and Its Curriculum 


In Northern India, during the period under review, almost 
every important village or town had a pathshala of its 
own, where the students received their primary education. 


25. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), p. 357. 

26. See ‘Chaitanya Bhagavata’ (Pub. by Sucharu Kanti Ghosh, Patrika House, 
Cal., sixth edn., 1948, p. 31) regarding Nimai’s ‘Hathe-Khari’ ceremony; 
for Srimantas beginning his education at the age of five years on and from 
Thursday refer to ‘Mangal Chandeer Geet’ by Dvija Madhava, pp. 217- 
18; and also ‘ Kavi Kankan Chandi’ (Bangabasi Press edn., p. 215); 
* Chaitanya-Charitamrita’ ‘Adi Leela), ed. by Jagdishwar Gupta, pub. by 
Devi Prasanna Roy Choudhury, Cal., 1885, p. 339; “Chaitanya Mangal’ by 
Lochandas Thakur, printed and pub. by Aurunoday Roy, Cal., p. 53; 
also ‘Haribamsa’ by Achutanand Das, pub. by Radharaman Pustakalaya, 
Cuttack, p. 577. 

27. According to Achutanand Das (Haribamsa, pub. by Radharaman Pustaka- 
laya, Cuttack, fourth canto., p. 578), Oriya boys generally began their 
daily lessons after having saluted their respective teachers and having 
written the word ‘Sri’; also refer to a poem by poet Haridas, entitled 
“Sri Kustanku Matanku Ukti’ (Mother speaking to Sri Krishna) con- 
tained in a book, entitled ‘Kala Kalewar Kanhai’, pub. by Nityananda 


Pustakalaya, Cuttack, p. 3. 
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Generally, these pathshalas had their own buildings. In some 
cases, when a suitable accommodation for the pathshala could 
not be found in towns or villages, it would sit in some spacious 
buildings attached to a rich man’s mansion or even under the 
shade of a tree.28 These pathshalas were very simple in their 
structural design and were not provided with chairs, benches 
and black-boards. Thus, a student had to make his own seating 
arrangements. Normally, they had to bring their own mats 
and they used to squate on the floor, while the ‘Guru? 
of the institution sat on a foot-stool, being surrounded by his 
pupils.?9 

Contemporary literatures and the accounts of the foreign 
travellers give us some interesting glimpses of the various aspects 
of these pathshalas, such as the methods of teaching, text-books, 
writing materials etc. Pietro Della Valle, while travelling 
through the western coast during 1623-24, witnessed among 
the students of a village school a novel method of learning Arith- 
metic. He writes thus: “In the mean time, while the burthens 
were getting in order, I entertained myself in the Porch of the 
Temple beholding little boys learning Arithmetic after a 
strange manner, which I will here relate. They were four and 
having all taken the same lesson from the Master, in order to 
get that same by heart and repeat likewise their former lessons 
and not forget them, one of them singing musically with a certain 
continu’d tone, (which hath the force of making deep impression 
in the memory) recited part of the lesson; as, for example, “One 
by its self makes one”; and whilst he was thus speaking he writ 
down the same number, not with any kind of Pen, nor on Paper, 
but (not to spend Paper in vain) with his finger on the ground, 
the pavement being for that purpose streu’d over with very fine 
sand; after the first had writ what he sung, all the restsung and 
writ down the same thing together. Then the first boy sung 
and writ down another part of the lesson; as, for example, 
“Two by its self make two”, which all the rest repeated in the 
Same manner, and so forward in order. When the pavement 


28. Bernier’s Travels (Constable), p. 334. 


29. ‘Haribamsa’ by Achutanand Das, pub. by Radharaman Pustakalaya,. 
Cuttack, fourth canto., p. 577; also refer to T. C. Das Gupta’s Aspects of 
Bengali Society, C. U., 1935, Perl Wd: 
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was full of figures they put them out with the hand, and, if need 
were, streu’d it with new sand from a little heap which they had 
before them wherewith to writ further. And thus they did as 
long as the exercise continu’d; in which manner likewise, they 
told me, they learn to read and writ without spoiling Paper, Pen 
or Ink, which certainly is a pretty way.’ 


In the absence of modern school equipments, a student in the 
elementary school was, first of all, required to practice the art 
of writing on the floor, covered with sand or dust,?! and when 
he qualified himself, he was taught to write on the palm-leaves 
or Bhoj-patra with pieces of reeds or bamboo-twigs or with 
quills of birds.” The use of pen and paper was only made 
when a’student acquired full proficiency in writing a_ better 
hand. 


Detailed information regarding the exact curriculum followed 
in these elementary schools is still lacking. But it can be safely 
said that normally the courses of elementary education consisted 
of easy primers, simple arithmetic and some rudiments of physical 
and natural sciences. In some elementary schools, however, 
with the introduction of Persian as the official language, Persian 
also formed an important part of the curriculum. In such schools, 
the time-table generally followed was that the Persian teacher used 
to take his classes in the morning and sometimes also in the evening, 
and during the noon hours, the Guru used to teach his students 
in the periods left over. 


30. Travels of Pietro Della Valle, ed. by Grey, pp. 227-28; also refer to 
Tavernier’s Travel, vol. II, p. 235. 

31. In Dayaram’s ‘Sarada Mangal’, we learn the story of a Prince who was 
once put in such great straits that he had to perform the servile function of 
supplying sand and straw to students in a class room; refer also to T. C. 
Das Gupta’s Aspects of Bengali Society, C. U., 1935, p. 168. 

32. ‘Haribamsa’ by Achutanand Das, pub. by Radharaman Pustakalaya, 
Cuttack, fourth canto., p. 577; also T. C. Das Gupta’s Aspects of Bengali 
Society, C. U., 1935, pp. 168-69. Iron pens, held with clenched fists, 
were used in Orissa for writing on Palm-leaves (Ain., II, (J. & S. ), 1949, 
p. 138. The Brahmanical archives of the temple of Jagannath at Puri consists 
of bundles of Palm-leaves neatly cut and written over with sharp iron-pens 
without ink (Ain., II (J. & S.), 1949, p. 138 fn.). 

33. See Jogendranath Gupta’s ‘Bikrampurer Itihas’, pp. 330-33; also refer to 
Typical Selections from Old Bengali Literature, pt. IT, p. 1854. 
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But in the purely Sanskrit pathshalas, the courses of studies 
were somewhat different. A novice in such schools was, first of 
all required to acquire knowledge of the alphabet. Then he was 
given some lessons in attaining proficiency in spelling, reading 
and writing followed by working knowledge of practical arith- 
metic.*4 After a general smattering over the above subjects, a 
student in such pathshalas was required to study grammar, 
which contained the declentions, conjugations, syntax etc. When 
they had acquired a sound knowledge of Sanskrit and its grammar, 
the Puranas, constituting an abridged interpretation of the 
Vedas, formed their next subject of study. 


Mukundram and Dvija Madhava make elaborate references 
to Srimanta’s early education, which included the study of the 
alphabet, vowels, consonants, the various combinations and 
forms of letters and words, such as Sandhi, Upsarga, Dhatu 
etc., and other different principles of Sanskrit grammar.° In 
Orissa, a somewhat similar curriculum was followed in the 
elementary schools. According to Achutanand Das, Oriya 
boys in the elementary schools generally studied the alphabet, 
combination of words, numerals, substractions and additions, 
weights and measures as well as the vyakarana.>’ 


Thus, it appears that the general courses of studies followed 
in the elementary schools of Northern India, during the period 


34. In this connection a reference may be made to the different courses studied 
by Lausen as depicted by Ghanaram Chakravarty in his “‘Dharma-Mangal’, 
printed and pub. by Aurunoday Roy, Cal., second edn., pp. 50-1; 
references to Nimai’s early education are to be found in Vrindaban 
Das’s  ‘Chaitanya-Bhagavata’ (Patrika House, sixth edn., 1948, p. 31); 
see also ‘Chaitanya-Charitamrita’ (Adi Leela) by Krishnadas Kaviraj, ed. 
by Jagdishwar Gupta, pub. by Devi Prasanna Roy Choudhury, Cal., 1885, 
pp. 340-41. 

35. Bernier’s Travels (Constable), p. 335. Malik Muhammad Jayasi also 
corroborates this in his ‘Padmavat’ (tr. by Grierson), p. 26. 


36. See ‘Kavi Kankan Chandi’, pub. by Aurunoday Roy, Bangabasi Press, 
Cal., p. 215; ‘Mangal Chandeer Geet’, ed. by Sudhic Kumar Bhattacharya, 
Cs Un, hO62, ps2 7-18: 

37. ‘Haribamsa’ by Achutanand Das, pub. by Radharaman Pustakalaya, 
Cuttack, fourth Canto., p. 578; also refer to a poem by Haridas, entitled 
‘Sri Kustanku Matanku Ukti’ (Mother speaking to Sri Krishna) contained 
in a book, entitled ‘Kala Kalewar Kanhai’, pub. by Nityanand Pustaka- 
laya, Cuttack, p. 3. 
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under review, were somewhat uniform and simple, and their 
main purpose was to give the beginners a grounding in the 
three R’s. 


Higher Hindu Education and Its Curriculum 


The Hindus received their higher education in the Chathus- 
pathis, popularly known as the ‘ Chauparis’ where the four 
Shashtras namely grammar, law, Purana and Darshan 
were taught. Later on, they came to be called ‘Tols’. The 
medium of instruction in these institutions was Sanskrit. In 
most cases, these institutions welcomed students as well as teachers 
from distant parts of the country.2® The duration of courses 
generally lasted ten to twelve years.*? Bernier writes thus: “It 
is usual for the pupils to remain ten or twelve years under their 
respective preceptors, during which time the work of instruction 
proceeds but slowly, for the generality of them are of an indolent 
disposition, owing, in a great measure, to their diet and the heat 
of the country. Feeling no spirit of emulation, and entertain- 
ing no hope that honours or emoluments may be the reward of 
extraordinary attainments, as with us, the scholars pursue the 
studies slowly and without much to distract their attention... Piha 


These institutions were essentially the seats of higher learning, 
and hence the study of Sanskrit language and literature formed a 
very important subject of study. Bernier again gives"! us a detailed 
account of the curriculum prescribed for the higher seats of learn- 
ing at Banaras. It included, among others, the study of Sanskrit 
language and literature, the Puranas, the Vedas, philosophy” 


38. Ramprasad has left a description of Chathuspathis in Burdwan where 
scholars from Dravida, Utkala, Kashi and Tirhut assembled (Ramprasad 
Granthavali, Basumati edn., p. 5). 

39. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, vol. IV, 1926-28 
Daw0S: 

40. Bernier’s Travels (Constable), pp. 334-35. 

41. Detailed references to these are found scattered in Bernier’s Travels (Consta- 
ble), pp. 335-45. 

42, Generally, in philosophy the six branches of thought known as the six sects 
such as the Nyaya, founded by Gautama, the Vaiseshika by Kanada, the 
Shankhya by Kapila, the Yoga by Patanjali, the Mimansa by Jaimini, 
and the Vedanta by Badarayana were studied. 
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medicine,*? astronomy, astrology, a bit of chronology, history 
and geography.*# 


The above courses of studies as given by Bernier were much 
in vogue, and were as a rule followed, with some additions and 
alterations, practically throughout the whole of Northern India 
during the period under review. Generally speaking, there were 
six main branches of learning which a student of a higher stand- 
ard was supposed to master’ viz., ‘Kavya’ (Poetry), ‘Vyakaran’ 
(Grammar), ‘Jyotish’ ( Astronomy or Astrology ), ‘ Chhanda ” 
(Rhetoric), ‘Nirukta’ (Lexicon), ‘ Nyaya-darshan’ (Philo- 
sophy). Besides these, there were also some other subjects which 
were generally included in the courses of higher studies. In the 


43. Bernier’s views on Indian medical sciences are set forth in pp- 338-39 of 
his Travels (Constable). Here, he deplores the scanty knowledge of anatomy 
among the Hindus. According to him ‘‘ They never open the body 
either of man or beast, and those in our household always run away, with 
great amazement and horror, whenever, I opened a living goat or sheep 
for the purpose of explaining to my Agah the circulation of blood.... 
Yet notwithstanding their profound ignorance of the subject they affirm 
that the number of veins in the human body is five thousand and neither 
more nor less, just as if they had carefully reckoned them.” (Bernier’s 
Travels (Constable), p. 339). References to the inclusion of the medical 
science in the courses of higher studies are also to be found in ‘Kavi 
Kankan Chandi’ (Bangabasi Press, pp. 215-16) and also ‘Chaitanya- 
Bhagvata’ by Vrindaban Das, (sixth edn.), Patrika House, Cal., 
Do 0. 


44, Bernier again remarks thus: “In geography they are equally uninstructed. 
They believe that the world is flat and triangular: that it is composed of 
seven distinct habitations, differing in beauty, perfection and inhabit- 
ants, and that each is surrounded by its own peculiar sea, that one sea is 
of milk, another of sugar, a third of butter, a fourth of wine, and so on; 
so that sea and land occur alternately until you arrive at the seventh stage 
from the feet of the Someire mountain, which is the centre.” (Bernier’s 
Travels (Constable) p. 340). This account of Bernier seems to be nearer 
the truth, as we find that both in the contemporary Hindu and Muslim 
institutions, scientific study was lacking. We find Emperor Aurangzeb, 
for example, abusing his preceptor for not teaching him geography in the 
proper way (Manucci’s Storia, II, pp. 29-33). 


45. T. C. Das Gupta, Aspects of Bengali Society, C. U., 1935, 
fo JU 
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‘Dharamamangal’*° of Ghanaram Chakravarty, we find the 
hero, Lausen, studying subjects like vyakaran, the Vedas, 
music, kavya, alankara, kosha, agum-nigam, Bhakti-Yog, 
and malla-vidya. In the ‘Haribamsa’ of Achutanand Das, 
we tind a somewhat similar reference to the curriculum of higher 
studies followed in Orissa during the period under review. It 
consisted of vocabulary of different words, vyakaran, jyotish, 
the Vedas, drama, the shashtras, the Puranas, archery, 
politics, administration, art of warfare, dandaniti, dharma- 
shashtra, alankara, tantra and mantra."’ 


Thus, there was some sort of uniformity between different 
courses of studies followed in various parts of the country in those 
days. The inclusion of military science in the curriculum was, 
in fact, an important and novel feature. 


Abul Fazl, in his Ain-i-Akbari,‘8 also refers to the curriculum 
followed in the higher Sanskrit institutions thus: ‘In studying 
Sanskrit, students ought to learn the Byakarana, Niyai, Bedant, 
and Patanjal.’’ He further writes, ‘““No one should be allowed to 
neglect those things which the present time requires”,*” and thus, 
gives us further clue regarding the inclusion of some other 
subjects in the curriculum of higher Hindu education. Emperor 
Akbar patronised the study of mathematics, astrology, astronomy, 


46. Pub. by Aurunoday Roy, Cal., second edn., p. 51. A reference to the 
study of the Vedas, the Puranas, the Shastrcs and Vyakaran has also 
been made by the celebrated Hindi poet Tulsidas in his well-known work 
‘Kavitawali’ (p. 176), ed. by Lala Bhagwan Deen, pub. by Ram Narain 
Lal, Allahabad, fourth edn., V. S. 2007; reference may also be made to 
the subjects studied by Padmini as depicted in Prithvira)’s ‘Beli’, ed. by 
Anand Prakash Dixit, Vishwavidyalaya Prakashan, Gorakhpur, 1953, 
doha 28, p. 6. It runs thus:— 

“Vyakaran Purana-Smriti Sastra vidhi, 
Veda Chyari Khata anga Vichar, 
Jani Chaturadasa Chausathi Jani, 
Ananta Ananta Tasu Madhi Adhikar.” 


47, ‘Haridamsa’ by Achutanand Das, pub. by Radharaman Pustakalaya, 
Cuttack, fourth canto., pp. 578-79; sce also ‘Alankara-Samhita’ by Achuta- 
nand, pp. 6-9; also ‘Basabinda’, p. 368; refer also to ‘Lavanyavati’ by 
Upendra Bhanja, pub. by Nityanand Pustakalaya, Cuttack, p. 17. 

48. Ain., I (Bloch), p. 289. 


49. Ibid. 
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and medicine.” Hence, it is quite possible that these subjects 
might have been studied vigorously throughout Northern India in 
Hindu educational institutions of higher standard. 


References regarding the text-books followed in these insti- 
tutions are really meagre. In the ‘Chandi Kavya’ of Kavi Kankan 
Mukundram,! however, we get some information about the 
text-books generally followed in the higher educational institutions 
in Bengal during the 16th century. This description, though 
exaggerated, throws ample light on the contemporary curriculum. 
Shrimanta (Shripati), according to ‘Kavi Kankan Mukundram’, 
paid serious attention to the study of the Shastras, Nyaya, 
Rakshit Panjika Tika,>’ the encyclopaedia, Ganavriti,4 


50. See Akbar’s Jirman referred to by Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 375. 


51. ‘Bangabasi’ Press edn., pp- 215-16. He refers to the courses and books 
read by Shrimanta thus :— 

“Rakshit Panjika Tika Nyaya, Kosa, Natika, 
Ganavriti aro Vyakarana. 

Janite Shashtera Tatva, Padhila Aneka Mata, 
Nana Chhanda Padhila Pingala. 

Kari Dridha Anuraga, Padhila Bharavi, Magha, 
Bandhu Jane Padhe Kutuhala, 

Jaimini Bharatamrita, Vyasa Padhe, Meghaduta, 
Naisadh, Kumarsambhava. 

Diva Nishi Nahi Jane, Padhe Raghu, Shvetamuni, 
Raghava-Pandavi, Jaideva. 

Abhyahata Buddhigati, Padhe Dui Shaptashati, 
Padhe Mudra, Murari, Malati. 

Hita-Upadesha Katha, Padhila Vasavadatta, 
Kamandaki Dipika, Bhasavati. 

Kavya-Prakash Padhi, Abhyasa Karila Bari, 
Ratnavali, Sahityadarpana. 

Diva Nish Nahi Jane, Padhe Sadhu Savadhane, 
Prasannaraghava, Ramgune. 

Vaidaka, Jyotisha Jata, Vishesha Bolibo Kato, 
Aike Aike Padhila Shripati.” 


52. A commentary on the medical work by Vijay Rakshit. 

53. The widely read encyclopaedia of those days was one by Amar Singh, 
entitled ‘Amarkosha’. 

54. In the Sutras of Panini ‘Ganas’ are particular sets of words which are 
treated in a particular way. Ganavriti means a treatise or commentary 


on the Ganas. Also refer to T. C. Das Gupta’s Aspects of Bengali Society, 
C. U. 1935, p. 180 fn. 
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and Vyakarana, besides the works of Dandi,* Pingala,”® Bharavi’’ 


and Magha®® were also read by him. Some of the important 
works for his constant studies, besides many others, were Jaimini’s. 
Bharatamrita, Vyas, Meghaduta, Kumayasambhava, Raghu- 
vamsa (all of poet Kalidas), Naisadha,? Raghava-Pandaviya’® 
and Jaidev. Besides these, Shrimanta was also well-versed in 
Ratnavali of Shriharsha, Sahitya-darpan, a work on rhetoric 
written by Vishwanath Kaviraj (in or about 1450 A. D.), Malati- 
Madhava, written by Bhavabhuti (of early 8th century A. D.), 
Hitopadesha, Vasavadatta by Subandhu (early 7th century 
A. D.), works on medicine, nitisara, a work on politics by Kaman- 
daka (abcut 1400 A. D. ), Jyocsh and many others. 


Thus, to sum up, the courses of studies widely in vogue, 
during the period under review, generally included Sanskrit, 
language and literature, grammar and its various commentaries, 
the Vedas, the Puranas, ethics, philosophy, astronomy, astrology, 
mathematics, geography, history and politics. At the same time, 
the study of vernacular language and literature was not neglected. 
The study of vernacular, it appears, was encouraged in every 
sphere of society and the people weru glad to enjoy its benefits. 
and pleasures. Pali, Prakrit, Hindi, Bengali, Oriya and other 
regional languages were also taught in the Sanskrit Tols.°! 


Study of Persian by the Hindus 


During the Mughal period, we come across a number 
of Hindu scholars, who were highly proficient in some of 


55. Dandi was an important poet and rhetorician towards the end of the 6th 
century A. D. His two works viz., ‘Dasakumar-charitam’ and ‘Kavyadarsa’ 
were widely read in those days. 

56. Pingala’s work on prosody, entitled ‘Chhanda-Sutras’ contained various 
metres. 

57. A poet of the 6th century A. D. His poetical work was ‘Kiratarjuniyam’. 

58. Also a poet of the 9th centurv A. D. and the author of ‘Shishupala-V adha’. 

59. A poem composed by Shriharsha, 7th century A. D. 

60. Poem by Kaviraj composed in or about 800 A. D. 

61. T. C. Das Gupta, Aspects of Bengali Society, C. U., 1935, p. 176. In 
Orissa, a somewhat similar system of education was in vogue. Some of the 
Oriya scholars and poets of the period were proficient even in other provin- 
cial languages (Introduction to the Typical Selections from Oriya Litera- 
ture, vol. II, p. XXXVI). 
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the foreign languages such as, Arabic and Persian, and they 
also worked as Persian teachers in the Maktabs and 
Madrasas.”” 


In fact, Akbar’s generous policy towards the Hindus was 
largely responsible for the growth of Persian studies among the 
Hindus. Blochmann writes thus: “The Hindus from the 16th 
century took so zealously to Persian education that before another 
century had elapsed, they had fully come up to the Muhammadans 
in point of literary acquirements. The official correspondence of 
the government, the dafter and the Munshi-Khanah were 
soon in the hands of the Hindus... .°% Some of the Hindus 
won high laurels in the Imperial court for their scholarly attain- 
ments in Persian and were even empowered to discharge state 
duties like a Wazir and Secretary.®4 


Likewise, in the realm of poetry and literature, they attained 
equal competence and wen the praise of all. In this connection 
the name of Rai Manohar of the Sekhawant Kachchhwaha 
tribe may be mentioned here, besides many others. Badauni, 
an ardent critic of Akbar, writes in the praise of Rai Manchar 
thus: “His name is Manohar and he is the son of Lon Karan, 
Raja of Sambhar, a famous salt tract. It may be that the ‘Attic 
Salt’ of his verse is the effect of his native land. He possesses 
wonderful personal beauty and extraordinary intellectual power. 
He was called at first ‘Muhammad Manohar’ and_ afterwards 
received the title of Mirza Manohar. His father, in spite of his 
infidelity, used by way of honouring and distinguishing him to 
glory in calling him ‘Muhammad Manohar’. Although he was 
not acceptable to the Emperor, he has poetic genius... .Since 
a Hindu had so much poetic genius and ecstatic feeling I have 


62. As early as the reign of Sikandar Lodi, son of Bahlol Lodi, a Hindu, who 
wrote under the pen-name of ‘Brahman’, used to deliver lectures on Moham- 
madan sciences and taught the text-books usually vead in the Madrasas 
(Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), p. 426) 


63. Cal. Rev., vol. LII, 1871, p. 322. 


64. According to Khafi Khan, on the death of Sa’d-ullah, the distinguished 
Wazir of Shahjahan, his duties were discharged by Rai Raghunath and 
Chandra Bhan, because they stood unrivalled in their skill of letter-writing 
and the power of composition (Ibid.) 
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recorded these verses.’ §5 


The following is the specimen of his verse = 


“The Shaikh is boastful of his religion, the Brahman 
brags of his idolatory; 


He who is intoxicated with the beauty of the Friend 
has naught to do with idolatory or religion,’?® 


Thus, it appears that from the days of the great Mughals, 
the Hindus began to study the Persian language and literature, 
and by the end of the 18th century, some of them acquired full 
mastery over the language and also produced some notable 
works. It would not be an exaggeration to hold that almost one 
half of the Persian literature of the 17th and 18th centuries could 
develop mainly due to the efforts of the Hindus.” 


System of Examination 


The medieval Indian educational system generally provided 
for very simple and useful courses of studies, and the method 
followed in imparting instruction to the students was well-suited 
to their needs. Each and every student received the fullest indi- 
vidual attention, and thus the progress of students in their 
respective fields of knowledge and_ studies was considerable. 
The teacher began his daily lessons only when he was 
convinced that each and every student remembers very well 
his previous lessons.°? 


65. Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 278-79. Emperor Jahangir, in his Tuzuk 
(vol. II (R. & B.), p. 17) writes : “He (Manohar) has learned the Persian 
language and although from him up to Adam the power of understand- 
ing cannot be attributed to any one of his tribe, he is not without 
intelligence. He makes Persian verses....”; for references to Manohar 
see also A. N., vol. III (Bev.), p. 221; Ain., I (Bloch), p. 194; Dabistan 
Civols Lisp: 53: 

66. Qucted by Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 278. 

67. In this connection refer to the article by Dr. M. L. Roy Choudhury, 
entitled ‘Hindu Contribution to Persian Literature’, pub. in the J. B. & O. 
R.S., vol. XXTX, 1943, pp. 120-26; also Islamic Culture, vol. XIII, 1939, 
article by Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, entitled ‘The Literary Progress of the 
Hindus Under Muslim Rule’, pp. 401-26. 

68. ‘Haribamsa’ by Achutanand Das, pub. by Radharaman  Pustakalaya, 
Cuttack, fourth canto., p. 579. 
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Under such a system of education, when a student finished 
his courses, he was supposed to know all that he read under his 
respective teachers. In those ,days, there was practically no 
system of regular examinations like today. It was only after 
his graduation that a candidate was examined and was honoured 
by the title of ‘Upadhyaya’, ‘Mahopadhyaya’, ‘Mahamaho- 
padhyaya’, ‘Sarvabhauma’ etc. The nature of these tests, 
which served the purpose of examination, differed from place to 
place much in accordance with the ‘discretion of the teacher 
concerned’.°? 


Mithila, for example, which was a very important seat of 
learning, during our period, had its own way of testing a candi- 
date’s merit and ability. This test was known as § Salaka- 
pariksha’ and was perhaps the stiffest examination of the day. 
In such an examination, a candidate was required to examine a 
manuscript very minutely and then a needle was passed through 
the whole book. Then the candidate for graduation had to 
explain that page of a manuscript which was pierced last by 
a needle run through it. Then alone the diploma of the ‘Mithila 
University’ was conferred on the successful student.”° 


Another type of examination known as ‘Dhautpariksha’, 
which the Maharaja of Darbhanga used to hold in his court, was 
also much in vogue till two decades back. In this examination, 
the Court-Pandit used to examine the candidates and those who 
qualified themselves had to participate in literary debates and 
discussions in the presence of the Maharaja. Dusala was generally 
presented to a candidate topping in each subject and a pair of 
dhotis to the successful Pandit.”! 


There was yet another type of examination prevalent in 
Mithila which has been described by Mahamahopadhyaya 


69. Refer to Dr. P. N. Ojha’s ‘Some Aspects of North Indian Social Life, 1556- 
1707 A. YD.’ (first edn.), p. 107. 


70. The great scholar Vasudeva of Nadia had to pass this examination in order 
to obtain a title of “Sarvabhauma’ (R. K. Mookherjee’s ‘Ancient Indian 
Education’, second edn., London, 1951, p. 599); also T. C. Das Gupta’s 
‘Aspects of Bengali Society’, C. U., 1935, p. 184 fn. 


71. Also refer to J. B. R. S., vol. XLV, p. 271. 
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Ganganath Jha in his book, entitled ‘Kavirahasya’”” as follows : 

“Whenever a scholar achieved renown and obtained rich 
rewards in foreign lands and came back home, he u.ed to declare 
thus to the people of his own land, if he thought himself equal 
to the task: ‘I have come back home from foreign lands laden 
with glory and renown but what use is that damned glory which 
a scholar receives in a foreign land which neither his foes can 
see nor his friends can enjoy? I am, therefore, very solicitious 
of winning glory in my own land....It is my great wish that 
this test should be held in my case’. 

The method of test was like this. First of all, the scholar 
all over the country used to ask the most abstruse questions on 
al] sastras. All the questions must be properly answered in the 
assembly to the satisfaction of all present. When the scholars 
were thus satisfied, the public used to put questions. Anybody 
was answered and that to the satisfaction of all present. When 
every one present was satisfied, then only the honour of a ‘Sara- 
yantri’ was conferred upon him.” 

Besides, these examinations, the system of conferring titles 
of ‘Upadhyaya’, ‘Mahopadhyaya’ and ‘Mahamahopadhyaya’ 
on scholars was also very much in vogue. For the award of 
such titles or honours, a candidate had to appear before Pandits, 
and if found qualified, the title of ‘Upadhyaya’ was conferred 
on him, and he was given permission to teach. When a student 
became successful in the examination of ‘Upadhyaya’, his teacher 
got the title of ‘Mahopadhyaya’. In the same manner, when a 
‘Mahopadhyaya’s’ pupil’s pupil succeeded in the said examina- 
tion, the teacher automatically became ‘Mahamahopadhyaya’.” 
There were also some other titles which were awarded to Sanskrit 
scholars.”4 


72) Puls: ort Hindustani Academy, Uttar Pradesh, Allahabad, 1950, (second 
edn.), p. 69. This system of public test of scholars was prevalent in Mithila 
about 150 to 200 years ago i. e., up to the middle of the 18th century. 


733) lB ERS avo, p.t2 71. 

74. Jaideva, who was deeply learned in the Sastras and Sutras, was honoured by 
the title of ‘ peeyushavarsha’ and ‘ Pakshadhava’, ‘Akbaria Kalidas’ was 
the title given to Sri Hari, who flourished during the reign of Emperor 
Akbar (Refer to P. N. Chopra’s ‘ Society and Culture in Mughal Age - 
Agra, 1955, pp. 145-46). 
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Thus, the system of examination, during the period under 
review, was very much different from what it is today. Students 
were not required to appear frequently in the written test, 
rather their ability and scholarly merit was tested by making 
them appear before a board of experts consisting of highly qualifi- 
ed members from the institution concerned or from the town 
or city or elsewhere. Debates and discussions, among learned 
scholars of established institutions, it appears, formed an impor- 
tant part of these tests. A student, who wanted to acquire mastery 
over a subject, had to take significant part in such discussions 
and debates. He could establish his position as a specialist of 
the subject by making a splash in the discussions and debates, 
which were generally convened for such occasions.” 


Fees and Teacher’s Remuneration 


Hindu ideal and sacred books condemn a teacher who teaches 
for money. Manu also says that a student must not pay any- 
thing to his teacher before he finishes his education and that a 
teacher who teaches for money is condemned as being a sinner.” 
A teacher was generally supposed to be the sole depository of 
culture and learning and it was his duty to find pupils to whom 
he might communicate the knowledge borne by him, so that it 
might not die with him. Thus, his duty of giving instruction to 
students was supposed to be a sacred duty. 


Such high ideals of Hindu education continued to exist to 
some extent during the Mughal age. It was more true in the 
case of Brahmanical institutions of learning. In such educational 
institutions, a student was not required to pay regularly fees to 
his teacher. Rather, it was the duty of the teacher to give the 
students board and teaching gratis. He met the cost of mainten- 
ance from the gifts which he generally received from kings and 
rich householders at marriages, funerals and religious ceremonies.’7 
It was only after one’s completion of studies that he was 
required to make a gift to his teacher. Dayaram says in his 
‘Saradamangal’ thus: ‘In my previous life I received education 


75. Refer to T. C. Das Gupta’s ‘Aspects of Bengali Society’, C. U., 1935, p. 184. 
76. Sacred Book of the East, ed. by MaxMuller, Oxford, 1886, pp. 73-4 and 75. 
77. J. N. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India, second edn., p. 299. 
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from my Guru but did not pay my fees due to him. For this 
very reason mother Saraswati (The Goddess of Learning) put 
me to such troubles.”’’ John Marshall, who visited India during 
the period 1668-72, also writes thus: “The Hindus never teach 
their children for money, those they teach, they gave (them) 
victuals too, besides their learning, which is essential as 
a 


But some kind of fees were generally charged in those days 
for imparting instruction to the students, who had the option 
either to pay them in cash or kind or by readsring some personal 
services to their teachers.*” According to an Oriya Manuscript 
‘Chattaboli O Balaboli’,®! it is learnt that the students were 
required to go to the neighbouring villages in order to beg from 
door to door, and then to pay to their teacher whatever they had 
thus procured. They had to do this every fortnight on the 
Pratipada day. In some places, we even come across the 
System of paying monthly fees. In Mukundram’s ‘Kavi Kankan 
Chandi’,® we learn that Shrimanta (Shripati) used to pay fifty 
‘Kahans’ (rupees) per month as tuition fee to his teacher, 
Janardan Pandit. 


Discipline and Teacher-Taught Relation 


The relationship between the teacher and the taught, during 
the period under review, was very cordial. A student, who enter- 
ed the residential school of the Brahmanas, was not taken there 
as a student, rather he was welcomed by his Guru as a member 
of his family, and it was the duty of the Guru to equip him with 
all the necessary training needed to lead a normal life. During 
his stay in the school, it was the teacher’s responsibility 


78. Dayaram’s ‘Saradamangal’ as quoted in T. C. Das Gupta’s ‘Aspects of 
Bengali Society’, CG. U., 1935, p. 177. 

79. John Marshall in India, ed. by Sir Ahmad, Oxford, 1927, p. 386. 

80. T. C. Das Guota, ‘Aspects of Bengali Society’, C. U., 1935, p. 171. 

81. *Chattaboli O Balaboli’, MS in the possession of Dr. K. C. Sahoo, Head 
of the Department of Oriya, Ranchi College, Ranchi. 


82. Bangabasi Press edn., p. 217. This fact has also been admitted by his 
teacher himself; see also Mukundram’s ‘Chandimangal’, ed. by A. C. 


Mukherjee, pp. 272-73. 
M.—5 
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to be the real guide of his pupil in the different walks 
of life.8? 


This system of education naturally afforded an opportunity 
to develop free and fair persohal contact between the teacher 
and the taught. In such schools, the students were known as 
‘chhatras’ and the teacher was like an umbrella, sheltering his 
pupils or covering their defects. 


There were certain rules current in those days for regulat- 
ing the behaviour of a student towards his teacher. A residen- 
tial scholar in particular and the day scholars in general had to 
obey such rules which generally constituted an important 
part of their curriculum and general education. These rules 
and regulations normally included, among other things, rising 
early in the morning, doing odd jobs® for the teacher, begging 
and showing obedience to the Guru. 


Such a whole-hearted devotion of the pupil towards his 
teacher had its return in the corresponding attitude and beha- 
viour of the teacher towards his pupil. We learn that Shrimanta’s 
teacher, Janardan Pandit, took special care of his pupils, some- 
times even at the cost of his personal pleasures.®° 


83. Numerous references to the role of teachers in the educational system, and 
to their being the real guide of their pupils in manifold ways are found 
scattered in the contemporary literatures and the accounts of foreign 
travels e. g., ‘Haribamsa’ by Achutanand Das, pub. by Radharaman 
Pustakalaya, Cuttack, fourth canto., p. 579. ‘Ichchawati Haran’ by Banmali 
Das, pub. by Cuttack Printing Co. L.td., 1907, second edn. first canto., p. 53 
also refer to Nimai’s education under Gangadas Pandit of Navadwipa 
and the life of students there in ‘Chaitanya-Bhagvata’ (Patrika House edn.), 
p. 43. A reference may also be made to Bernier’s Travels (Constable), p. 334 
for an account of the residential schools of the Brahmanas of Banaras. 

84, ‘Haribamsa’ by Achutanand Das, pub. by Radharaman Pustakalaya, 
Cuttack, fourth canto., p. 579. 

85. ‘Chattoboli O Balaboli’, MS in the possession of Dr. K. C. Sahoo, Head 
of the Department of Oriya, Ranchi College, Ranchi. A reference may 
also be made to T. C. Das Gupta’s ‘Aspects of Bengali Society’, C. U., 
1935... 71s 

86. Divja Madhava, ‘Mangal Chandeer Geet’, C. U., 1952, pp. 217-18; for 
references to Chaitanya asa teacher at Navadwipa, see ‘Chaitanya-Charitam- 
rita’ (Adi Leela), ed. by Jagdishwar Gupta, pub. by Devi Prasanna Roy 
Choudhury, Cal., 1885, p. 345; ‘Chaitanya Mangal’, ed. by Atul Krishna 
Goswami, pub. by Aurunoday Roy, Cal., 1900, p. 85. 
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Thus, a teacher commanded the highest respect in the con- 
temporary society and was generally supposed to be the leader 
of the community®’ in intellectual matters. In the educational 
institutions, when he entered the class room, he was always 
received with the utmost respect. His pupils generally throw 
themselves down at full length before him and placed their right 
hand on their mouth and they did not venture to speak even 
a single word without his permission. Such a high standard 
of discipline was generally maintained in almost all the educa- 
tional institutions during the period under review.88 


In spite of all these rules for maintaining students’ discipline, 
suitable arrangements were made in the schools for the promo- 
tion of games, sports and other similar activities of the students. 
Thus, in Orissa, we learn from Banmali Das®® that elementary 
school]-boys were very fond of celebrating certain festivals in 
their institutions, and this must have been an event of great joy 
and entertainment for them. 


Punishments 


The infliction of punishment as a part of disciplinary measure 
was held to be perfectly justified on the authority of Manu, who 
says thus: “A pupil may be corrected when he commits faults 
with a rope or small soot of a cane but on the back part only 
of his body, and not on any noble part by any means,’ 
The ‘rod’, it appears, was considered to be the necessary part 
of a teacher’s equipment, and its use was not unusual. Students 
were punished for their faults. It is learnt from the ‘Sarada- 
mangal’ of Dayaram thus: “When neither the pupil would learn 
nor the preceptor could make an impression by softer means, 
recourse was taken to a free use of the rod, and the Guru was 
seen waving his cane in the air. Sometimes he would bind a 


$7. Cal) Rev.; vol. 102, 1947, p. 84. 

88. For a similar reference regarding discipline etc. in the schools of later 
Mughal period, refer to Bartolemeo’s Travels (tr. By William Johnston, 
printed by J. David Chancery, Holborn, MDCCC), pp. 262-63. 

89. ‘Ichchawati Haran’ by Banamali Das, pub. by the Cuttack Printing Co. 
Ltd., 1907, second edn., second canto., p. 8. 

90. Sacred Bonk «f the East, ed. by MaxMuller, Oxford, 1886, pp. 154 
and 306. 
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young lad’s hand and foot, and at others he would throw his 
whole weight on the unfortunate victim, sitting down for a 
time on his tender breast. Such punishments were in everyday 
use suiting the whims of the pedagogue.’”?! 


Thus, it appears that during the period under review, 
corporal punishments were generally given to such students who 
either misbehaved or committed similar other offences.” 


Chief Centres of Learning 
Varanasi (Banaras) 


Varanasi (Banaras), during the period under review, was 
one of the most important centres of Hindu learning. There 
were numerous sain‘s, scholars and other individuals in that city 
who uscd to train the students in liberal education of the day. 
Bernier describes the city as the ‘Athens of India’? and writes 
thus: “The town of Banaras, seated on the Ganges, in a beaut'ful 
situation, and in the midst of an extremely fine and rich country, 
may be considered the genera! school of the Gentiles. It is the 
Athens of India, whither resort the Brahmans and other devotees, 
who are the only persons who apply their minds to study. The 
town contains no colleges or regular classes, as in our Universities, 
but resembles rather the school of the ancients; the masters 
being dispersed over different parts of the town in private houses, 
and principally in the gardens of the suburbs, which the rich 
merchant: permit them to occupy.” Referring to Banaras, 
Abul Fazl writes: “From the time immemorial it has been the 
chief seat of learning in Hindustan. Crowds of people flock to 
it from the most distant parts for the purpose of instruction to 


91. Quoted by T. C. Das Gupta in his Aspects of Bengali Society, C. U., 1935 
p. 171. : 


92. For reference to caning, see Poet Haridas’s poems contained in the book, 
entitled “Kala Kalewar Kanhai’, pub. by Nityanand Pustakalaya, Cuttack, 
p. 3; and for similar other modes of punishments, refer to ‘Vikrampurer 
Itihas’ by Jogendra Nath Gupta, p- 333; Cal. Rev., no. IV, p. 934; 
a reference may also be made to T. C. Das Gupta’s ‘Aspects of Bengali 
Society’, C. U., 1935, pp. 171-73 for various types of punishments generally 
given to the school students of Bengal during the period under review. 


93. Bernier’s Travels (Constable), p. 334, 
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which they apply themselves with the most devoted assiduity.””™4 
The author of the ‘Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh’ also refers to the city 
of Banaras thus: “It is a treasury of learning, an assembly hall 
of learned men, and the school of those that desire the lore of 
the Hindus. Brahmans who have acquired learning and_per- 
fection and readers of the Vedas. who are masters of their condi- 
tion and speech, have their residence here. And Brahmans 
and sons of Brahmans from countries, far and near, assemble 
in this city, live here for acquiring and perfecting knowledge, 
and derive benefits and grace. Many ascetics and pious men, 
having by God’s grace renounced worldly ties, take up their 
abode here and remain engaged in praising the Lord of Slaves 
(God), with a view to making the body free (from passion), 
which is described, in encient books as the means of Salvation 
in the next world.” ; 


There were numerous scholars scattered over different 
parts of the city and their main pursuit wa; to engage themselves 
in reading the sacred book of the Hindus and to train their students. 
Some of these scholars had four students, others six or seven and 
those, who were the most eminent, had the maximum number 
of twelve or fifteen. Besides theze scholars, there was also a 
college founded by Raja Jai Singh for the education of the youths 
of high families.” As a matter of fact, the importance of Banaras 
as a seat of higher Hindu education and learning lay in the fact 
that it possessed scholars and not institutions. There were 
numerous seminaries where renowned Pandits interpreted and 
expounded the fundamentals of Hindu religion and philosophy.?% 
Thus, it appears that at Banaras, during the period under 
review, there developed a residential system of higher education. 
A student was expected to stay in the house of these Pandits 


94. Ain., Il (Jarrett), p.. 158. 

95. Sarkar, India of Aurangzib, 1901, p. 28; References to Banaras as a famous 
seat of Hindu Learning and religion are also to be found scattered in 
Keshavadas’s ‘Viganan Geeta’, pub, by Matri-Bhasha Mandir, Daraganj, 
Prayag, V. S, 2011, first edn., fifth prabhava, chaupais 19-22, 
pp. 46-7. 

96. Bernier’s Travels (Constable), p. 334. 

97. Tavernier’s Travels, vol. II, pp. 234-35. 

98. Alexander Hamilton, vol. II, pp. 22-3. 
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for a long term for the acquisition of higher Hindu education, 
which Banaras of those days could very easily provide.” 


The fame of Banaras, as a great centre of Hindu learning, 
dates back from very early times. But, during the Muslim rule 
in India, and more particularly during the period from 1200- 
1500 A. D., it suffered most owing to the policy of persecution 
followed by the rulers. As a result most of the learned scholars 
migrated to the Deccan’ and other southern parts of the country. 
This migration gave a great set-back to the cause of education 
and learning at Banaras. 


With the advent of Mughals and more particularly with 
the accession of Emperor Akbar, the fame of Banaras as a 
centre of learning was again in the ascend, as we find that 
from the beginning of the 16th century, the members of the 
family, who had migrated from Banaras, began to settle down 
permanently at Banaras. Among them, mention here may be 
made of Dharmadhikari, Sesa, Bhatt and Mouni.!® As a result, 
Banaras, once again, became the centre of intellectual activities 
under the patronage of enlightened Mughal sovereigns!? and 
royal princes, it reached its zenith. But Banaras, again did 
not enjoy for long such patronage, as with the accession of 
Emperor Aurangzeb, once more a severe blow! was given to 
the cause of Hindu education and learning for which it had 
such a high reputation. 


99. For the working of the domestic system of education at Banaras, refer to 
Bernier’s Travels (Constable), pp. 334-35. 

100, Banaras Gazetteers, pp. 190-91. 

101. For details of these families and their literary contributions, refer to Dr. 
A. S. Altekar’s ‘History of Banaras,’ B. H. U., 1937, pp. 39-41: a reference 
may also be made to Indian Antiquary, vol. XLI, pp. 245-53 for the details 
of Sesa and Bhatt family of Banaras. 

2. According to Bernier (Constable), p. 341, the chief of the Banaras Pandit, 
used to receive two thousand rupees equivalent to about 1000 crowns; a 
reference may also be made to Indian Antiquary, 1912 issue, pp. 11-2 
for the mention of similar honour that Shahjahan gave to Kavindracharya 
Saraswati, who had been to him for the request to remit the pilgrim-tax 
at Banaras. 

103. In the Preface of Sirr-i-Akbar, Dara writes: “And at this period the city 

of Banaras, which is the centre of the science of this community....” (J. 
A. S. B., vol. XV, 1949, p. 17). 
104, Ma’asir-i-Als mgiri (Sarkar), pp. 51-2. 
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Banaras was famous pre-eminently for the study of Vedanta, 
Sanskrit literature and grammar. In these fields, its contri- 
bution was much greater than any other contemoorary seat of 
learning in India. Fer the study of these subjects, students 
from all parts of the country flocked to this city. Waman Pandit 
applied himself rigorously to the study of Sanskrit for moie 
than twelve years, and having completed his education, in all 
departments of knowledge, returned to his native place.!0 


Mithila 


Mithila in Bihar, during the period under review, wa; yet 
another famous centre of higher Hindu learning. By its scholas- 
tic activities, Mithila, in our period, attracted numerous students 
from different parts of India for advanced and specialised studies 
in Nyaya or Logic of which it was then the chief centre. 

Its reputation as a centre of Brahmanical learning dates 
back from the days of the Upanishads. Abul Faz! also refers to 
this when he says thus: “Tirhut (Mithila) has from immemorial 
time been a seat of Hindu learning.’ It is to be remembered 
in this connection that the estate of Tirhut is said to have been 
granted to Raghunandan Das Rai, in recognition of his vast eru- 
dition. He was a pupil of Mahesh Thakur, who performed 
the intellectual ‘digvijaya’ at the instance of Emperor Akbar.!0? 
Thus, it is natural that under these circumstances education and 
learning must have received considerable impetus at the hands 
of these Rajas and Gurus of Mithila. Mithila, in our period 
(the 16th century) emerged ‘as the acknowledged head, both 
secular and religious, of all the regions to the north of the river 
Saryu. The Shrotiya rulers encouraged Sanskrit learning and 
attracted Sanskritists from different parts of India.’!% 

Mithila, prior to the establishment of Nadia University, 
was the foremost centre of the study of Logic and Sanskrit in 


105. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, vol. IV, 1926-28, 
p. 305. 

106. Ain., If (Jarreti), p. 152. 

107. J. B. R. S., vol. XLV, 0. 266; also refer to R. K. Mookherjee’s ‘Ancient 
Indian Education’, second edn., London, 1951, p. 597. 

103. K. P. Jaiswal, Introduction to the Catalogue of Mithila Manuscripts, 
vol. I, p. 3. 
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the eastern part of India. The reputation of some of its scholars 
was so high that even the Delhi court patronised them for their 
extraordinary intellect and knewledge.! But Mithila’s high 
reputation shortly afterwards came to be adversely affected by 
the growing fame of the scholars of Nadia. It appears that 
after Mahamahopadhya Gokulnath (c. 1650-1750), the centre 
of gravity shifted to Navadwipa, which had established its own 
school of Logic known as ‘Navya-Nyaya’.!!0 Some of the 
Mithila scholars even visited Navadwipa and Banaras to complete 
their studies in Nyaya.!!! 


Navadwipa (Nadia) 


Navadwipa (popularly known as Nadia in Bengal) was another 
famous seat of Hindu education during the period under review. 
In this city flourished numerous institutions and scholars whose 
reputation attracted students from distant parts of the country. 
Vrindaban Das, who is said to have flourished in the 16th 
century, gives us the following description of the city of Navadwipa 
as a famous seat of learning in his celebrated work ‘ Chaitanya- 
Bhagvata.’”!!? It runs thus :— 


“Saraswati Prasade Sabai Mahadakasha, 
Sabe Mahadhyapaka Kari Garva Dhare, 
Balokeo Bhattacharya Sane Kakshakare, 
Nana Desha Hoite Loka Navadwipa Jai, 
Navadwipe Padhile Se Vidya Ras Pai, 
Ateva Padhuwara Nahi Samuchchaya, 
Lakshakoti Adhyapaka Nahika Nischaya.”’ 


It appears that the poet is not far from the truth when he 
describes Navadwipa’s educational activities and atmosphere in 
such high terms: ‘by the grace of the Goddess of Learning, all 
people of Navadwipa have acquired scholarship. All are proud of 


109. In the Padshahnama (vol. I, pp. 268-69), we find a reference to two 
Maithil Brahman scholars and poets of Sanskrit, who had been rewarded 
by Emperor Shahjahan for their profound scholarship and extempore 
composition. 

110. J. B. R. S., vol. XLV, p. 266; also refer to R. K. Mookerjee’s ‘Ancient 
Indian Education’, second edn., London, 1951, pp. 599-600. 


111. J. BR. S., vol. XLV, p- 266. 
112. Pub. by Patrika House, Calcutta, sixth edn py dil. 
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being great professors. Such is the enthusiasm for learning that 
even a boy would challenge a veteran to a free intellectual debate. 
People from different countries flock to Navadwipa and taste the 
joys of knowledge. Even the professors can be counted by lakhs, 
not to speak about the number of students.’!!3 


Thus, it appears that in the days of Chaitanya, Navadwipa 
had a large number of Tols or institutions of higher learning, 
where celebrated teachers imparted instructions to a large number 
of students from different parts of the country. 


Nadia, during the period under review, was mainly famous 
for the school of Navya-Nyaya,'' as Banaras was famous for the 
study of Sanskrit literature and grammar. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the Navya-Nyaya school at Nadia, students from all 
parts of the country used to go to Mithila for the study of Nyaya. 
The proud Mithila scholars did not allow any of their students to 
take away books from the school nor even the notes of the lecture 
delivered. This fostered a sincere desire among the scholars 
of Navadwipa to establish an institution of their own for the 
study of Nyaya. If tradition is to be believed, Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma (c. 1450-1525 A. D.) who was born in Nadia, brought 
from Mithila to Navadwipa, Ganesha’s “Tattwachintamani’ towards 


113. Refer to Sarkar’s ‘Chaitanya’s Life and Teachings’, 1932, p. 19. 


114. For Navya-Nyaya in Navadwipa refer to Vidyabhusan’s ‘History of 
Indian Logic’, pp. 461-89; Manmohan Chakravarti, ‘History of Naupa- 
Nyaya in Bengal and Mithila’, J. A. S. B., 1915; Roy Choudhury’s 
‘Bengal Under Akbar and Jahangir’, pp. 151-53; also refer to T. C. 
Das Gupta’s ‘Aspects of Bengali Society’, C. U., 1935, pp. 183-84. 
Chintaharan Chakravarti in bis article, ‘Bengal’s Contribution to 
Philosophical Literature in Sanskrit’, pub. in Indian Antiquary, vol. 
LVIII, 1929, pp. 201-02 writes thus: ‘“...it was about the end of the fif- 
teenth or beginning of the sixteenth century that the study of Nyapa 
Vaisesika began in right earnest and within a very short time absorbed 
almost the entire attention of the people, and the study of other branches 
of philosophy was almost totally eclipsed. In fact, by about the end of 
the sixteenth century, Nadia in Bengal rose to be the most important 
centre of Nyaya culture and continued to be so until recently. And 
though Nyaya was the latest to engage the attention of the people, it 
came to be the most favourite subject and earned a well-deserved name 
for Bengal.”” For details of the work produced in different fields of 
phiicsophy in Bengal, see the above article, vol. LVIII, 1929, pp. 202-05 
and 230-33; and vol. LIX, 1930, pp. 23-7. 
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the close of the 15th century, and established the first big academy 
of Logic there.!!> The story of this episode runs like this:— 
Vasudeva, after being educated.by his father in grammar, litera- 
ture and jurisprudence, went to Mithila at the age of twenty-five 
to especialise in Logic. He was admitted there after passing the 
difficult examination of ‘Salaka-Pariksha’, and was given by his 
Guru, the high title of ‘Sarvabhauma’ in recognition of his 
Supreme merit. Finding that the teachers of Mithila rigidly 
Suarded the treasure of its knowledge by not permitting the 
students to have a copy of the text taught, Vasudeva committed 
to memory the whole of “Tattwachintamani’ and the metrical part 
of ‘Kusumanjali’, and fearing risk to his life on his way back 
to Nadia, changed his course and came to Banaras, where he 
studied the Vedanta for some t'me. Then, at Nadia, he reduced 
to writing from memory, the two works he had learnt at Mithila, 
and founded his academy of New Logic there.!!® 


Thus was founded the famous Nadia school of Navya-Nyaya. 
But the real founder of the school, which continued even upto the 
late 19th century, was Raghunath Siromani, who is regarded as 
the greatest authority of his age, and the famous work ‘Tattwa- 
chintamanididhiti’, a ccmmentary on the works of Ganesha, is. 
attributed to his name. Navadwipa, in course of time, became 
the most important centre of Navya-Nyaya and soon it outshone 
the ‘parent-plant’.!!7_ Side by side with the foundation of the 
Navya-Nyaya school at Nadia, the study of Smriti,!)8 Geeta, 
Bhagvata, Gyan and Bhakti!’ also came to be greatly 
encouraged. 


There are some interesting facts recorded about the Univer- 
sity of Nadia in the January issue of the Calcutta Monthly, 


115. R. K. Mookerjee, Ancient Indian Education, second edn., London, 
1951, p. 599. 

116. Ibid., pp. 599-600, also p. 217. 

17. J. A. 8. B.,-vol. XI, 1915, p. 272. 

118. The study of Smriti was inaugurated by the famous Jurist of the 16th 
century named Raghunandan. See R. K. Mookerjee’s ‘Ancient Indian 
Education’, second edn., London, 1951, p- 601. 

119. Krishna Das Kaviraj, ‘Chaitanya-Charitamrita’ (Adi Leela), ed. by 
Jagdishwar Gupta, pub. by Devi Prasanna Roy Choudhury, Calcutta, 
pp. 317-18. 
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1791. It states that the University maintained three chief 
centres of learning viz., Navadwipa, Santipara and Gopalpara, 
patronised by the Maharaja of Nadia. Navadwipa alone had 
1,100 students and 150 teachers. In the time of Raja Rudra 
(1680 A. D.), the number of students was 4,000 and teachers. 
600. It appears that all these schools were meant for advanced 
Students, who sometimes spent even twenty years while reading 
there. They generally learnt by heart, the texts which they 
studied. These schools were conducted like seminaries or colloq- 
uise. Their method of work was that two teachers started a 
debate on an abstruse topic, which the students had to follow and 
supplement by their own questions and comments. The advance- 
ment of knowledge by means of learned open debates has been 
India’s indigenous traditional educational method through 
the ages.!%0 - 


Some Other Centres of Learning 


Besides these famous centres of Hindu learning, during our 
period, there were also some other centres scattered over differ- 
ent parts of Northern India. Among them mention here 
may be made of Kashmir, Multan, Sirhind, Thatta and 
Gujrat. 


Kashmir, during our period, was also an important centre of 
Hindu learning.!2! In this valley, there lived a number of 
Brahmans who applied themselves to the study and teaching of 
Sanskrit.!2 Multan was another famous seat of Hindu learning. 
It had numerous. educational institutions, where mostly the 
Brahmans acted as teachers and both, the Hindus and the Muslims 
received instruction.!% Generally flocks of people came to this 
place on account of the facilities that it afforded to especialise 


120. See Calcutta Monthly, 1791, January issue. Refer also to R. K- 
Mookerjee’s ‘Ancient Indian Education’, second edn., London, 1951, 
p- 601. 

121. Aim., II (Jarrett), p. 354. 


122. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. II (R. & B.), p. 150; refer also to Sarkar, 
India of Aurangzib, 1901, p. 112. 


123. Ma/asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 51. 
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in difficult sciences like astronomy, astrology, mathematics. 
medicine’ etc. Similarly Sirhind!2> had a very famous college 
of medicine. Thatta!?® in Sind and also Gujrat!27 had some 
Hindu educational institutions, but they did not impart any 


especialised education like the reputed centres of learning 
referred to earlier. 


124. Elliot & Dowson, vol. VII, p. 184. 


125. Monserrate, p. 102; refer also to J. U. P., Hist. Soc., vol. XI, July, 1942. 
pp. 12-3. 

126. For reference to the existences of Brahmanical educational institutions 
at Thatta, see Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), Dp. Di. 

127. 


For Gujrat refer to J. R. A. S. B. » Letter, vol. IV, 1939, p. 546. Also 
Alexander Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies, vol. I (Edin- 
burgh), p. 150. 


CHAPTER III 


EDUCATION OF PRINCES 


Education of princes almost always attracted the attention 
of the Mughal sovereigns, who personally took keen interest in 
it with as much care as the situation demanded. They were 
perhaps fully conscious of the fact that success in life largely 
depended upon the training which one receives during his 
early years. 


Akbar and Aurangzeb were, in fact, great educationists of 
their days and they evolved some new principles concerning the 
education of princes. Abul Fazl has all praise for Akbar’s method 
of training a prince. He writes thus: ‘““This wise sovereign (Akbar) 
kept his children under his own care and did not appoint any 
guardian to them and was continually educating them in the 
most excellent manner of which there are few instances in ancient 
times. Their holy minds have been enlightened daily by the 
sciences.”! This statement of Abul Fazl clearly indicates that 
Emperor Akbar paid serious attention to the education and 
general refinement of princes. 


The system evolved by Akbar for the training of princes 
continued practically till the reign of Shahjahan, but later on it 
was considered by Aurangzeb to be unsound, for it failed to equip 
properly the minds of princes. Hence, he laid down certain 
principles regarding princes’ education,? and got them trained 


1. A.N,, III (Bev.), p. 105. 


2. For Aurangzeb’s principles regarding the Princes’ education, refer to 


Storia, II, pp. 29-33, and Bernier’s Travels (Constable), pp. 154-61. 
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accordingly as far as possible. His theory yielded excellent 
results during his life time, and on account of his care and inter- 
est, his sons became accomplished in learning the manners and 
customs of princes and great ment The author of Ma’asir-i- 
Alamgiri praises Alamgir’s efforts regarding the education of his 
sons thus : “This perfect natured sovereign brought up his sons 
in such a way that through their outward and inward exertions 
they became endowed with high accomplishments and orthodox 
learning and came to possess an abundant share of virtue, submis- 
siveness to God, abstinence from uncanonical acts, the science and 
practice of kingship and generalship, and skill in many useful arts.’ 


Some General Principles Governing the Education of Princes 


Generally, the schooling of princes began with a formal 
function called the ‘Maktab Ceremony’, soon after their circum- 
cision on attaining the age of four years, four months and four 
days.” This function of putting a royal child in a school was 
usually celebrated with customary pomp and festivity.” 

The existence of a school or institution in those days mainly 
for the training of princes, is not definitely known to us.8 Sulaiman 


3. Aurangzeb’s interest in the education of his sons and grandsons is clearly 
reflected in the letters which he wrote to them from time to time. 
In one of such letters, addressed to his son Prince Muhammad Azam, he 
advised him to take particular care for the training of his son Bahadur 
thus : “Exalted son, may God be praised that the grandson Bahadur has 
become brave, and day by day his fortune is being improved. You 
should not be careless in training your son Bahadur.” (Ruka’at-I-Alam- 
giri (Bilmoria), p. 13). 
Tarikh-i-Hindustan, vol, III, pp. 504-06. 

DB: Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 318; for similar account of Aurangzeh’s 
interest in the education of his sons, also refer to Mirat-i-Alam (Elliot 
& Dowson, vol. VI, p. 162). 


6. It was a general practice among the Muhammadans that they used to 
put their sons under the care of tutors soon after the rite of circumcision 
on attaining the age of four years, four months and four days (Qanoon- 
i-Islam (Herklots), second edn., Madras, 1863, p- 27). Manucci (Storia, 
II, p. 346), however, refers to the commencement of princes’ education 
at the age of five. 

Te For detailed account of the ‘ Maktab-Ceremony’ of Prince Salim, refer 
to A. N., III (Bev.), pp. 105-06; also Badauni, vol. II, (Lowe), p. 173. 

Gi. Tavernier’s Travels, vol. IT, pp. 234-35, however, refers to one such school 


founded by Raja Jai Singh at Banaras for the training of the Hindu 
Princes of high origin. 
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Shikoh, son of Dara Shikoh and grandson of Emperor Shah- 
Jahan, for example, used to attend the maktab of Qazi Ibrahim 
Thati,’ a very learned man of his time. Besides, there is also a 
reference regarding Muhammad Sharif being the school-mate of 
Emperor Jahangir. In most cases, princes were given education in 
the palace under the strict supervision of the monarch. 


Though the Mughal princes, from their very birth, were 
kept in an environment where they could learn the ways of noble 
living and develop kingly pursuits, yet they were placed under 
learned teachers ‘“‘adorned with inward and outward knowledge, so 
that by seeing and hearing them, and by their talks and conver- 
sation, their qualities may develop.”!° Referring to Prince Salim’s 
schooling, Abul Fazl writes: “‘...though he (Salim) acquired 
the secrets of the spirit and came to know the ‘wondrous clari- 
fications’ of the heart, nor was there any need that that nurshing 
of fortune should be put to school and become a pupil, yet it is 
an old custom that far-seeing great ones should commit their 
capable children to the instruction of teachers....’7!! 


Since the Mughal Emperors were vitally interested in the 
education of their princes, they generally appointed on high 
salaries such persons as their teachers who were well-versed 
in different branches of knowledge. Again, it was not possible 
for a single person to master all the branches of learning, hence, 
normally a number of persons were appointed as their teachers. 
Bernier, records an interesting account as to how Aurangzeb appoin- 
ted a teacher for his third son, Muhammad Akbar,!? whom he 
wanted to be his successor. With this end in view, Aurangzeb 
summoned his. privy council as well as the learned men of his 
court while the Ethiopian embassy was still in the capital. “He 


o: See Siyyar-ul-Mutakherin, vol. I, pp. 290-91, where the author Gulam 
Husain tells the story of one Shaikh Nazir, who visited Qazi Ibrahim 
in the maktab, where the latter was teaching Prince Sulaiman Shikoh- 

Oza VAGNeS iG (Bey.)sp2 105: 

11. Ibid. 

We See Sarkar’s ‘Studies in Mughal India’ (second edn., p. 74), for 
Aurangzeb’s harsh words to his son Muhammad Sultan for ignoring his 
teacher thus: ““He has been engaged for a year’s time and had drawn a 
lot of money as his salary, but you never tried to study with him.” 


13: Akbar was his fourth son, but the third one then alive. 
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evinced”, writes Bernier, “upon this occasion the utm)3t solici- 
tude that this young Prince should receive such an education as 
might justify the hope of his becoming a great man.”!! 


Manucci, who had travelled far and wide in India and had 
the opportunity of coming in contact with numerous princes, 
gives us an interesting account of their education. According to 
him, when they attained the age of five years, they were taught 
how to read and write.'? He writes thus: “After this (the maktab 
ceremony) they are made over to learned men and courteous 
eunuchs, who bring them up with great strictness, and teach them 
the liberal and military arts. These teachers take the greatest 
care to hinder the princes from acquiring bad habits. Usually 
to amuse them, they acted before them many comedies, or their 
teachers conduct before them legal argumentations, action at 
law, or some imbroglio, after which judgements are pronounced. 
They show them combats and fights and similar other things, 
the whole with a view to their having, should they ever obtain rule, 
some knowledge of the world’s business, and be able to judge in 
every matter with discernment and without passion.”!© He 
further describes: “This is the mode in which they are brought 
up inside the palace until the age of sixteen years. At this age 
they are married....The tutors are retained all their lives in 
the palace with a decent pension. After a prince is married, 
the king gives him a separate palace with a great income and a 
large establishment; but along with all he always keeps near 
them good tutors and most careful spies, who inform him of all 
that passes every day.’’!” 


14. _ Bernier’s Travels (Constable), p. 144. 
15. Manucci, Storia, II, pp. 346-47. 
16. _—Ibid., p. 347. 


ey Ibid. In this connection, Scrafton has given us a description which, 
though cannot be taken as true, should not be ignored as entirely 
false. He writes thus : “Till the age of five or six, the boys of rank 


and family are left entirely to the eunuchs and women and from 
the fondness and tenderness of their management they first acquire a 
delicacy of constitution, a timidity and an early tendency to the pleasure 
of seraglio. They are then provided with tutors to teach them the 
Persian and Arabic languages, and at this early age, they are brought 
into company where they are taught to have with great gravity and 
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: Some letters of Aurangzeb, embodying some minute practical 
directions meant for the Mughal princes for regulating their 
daily lives and preserved in the Persian works like ‘Adab-I-Alamgiri’ 
and ‘ Ruka’at-I-Alamgiri’, gives us ample interesting infor- 
mation regarding the nature of education imparted to them as 
well as the rules of etiquette and decorum prevalent in the 17th 
century. }8 


Aurangzeb was an affectionate father and he used to take 
special care of his sons. One of his sons, Muhammad Sultan, 
was very fond of sports and hunting and he was least interested 
in learning noble things. As a result, Aurangzeb lamented thus: 
“T regret very much that I took him out with myself to hunt 
at too early an age, for after once testing the delights of sports 
he has got a dislike for reading, writing and similar accomplish- 
ments and given up cultivating them.”!'’ In 1654, when this 
prince, then in his fifteenth year, was marching towards Ajmer 
to be presented to the Emperor Shahjahan, Aurangzeb gave 
him a number of practical and minute instructions. Aurangzeb, 
naturally being the father, wanted his son to make a good impression 


circumspection, to curb every motion of impatience, learn all puncti- 
lious ceremonies of the eastern courts, to say their prayers in public, and 
every devotion of exterior and it is astonishing to see how well a boy of 

eight or nine years old will acquit himself in company. They are also — 
taught to ride and the use of arms, and a little dagger at their waist 
which is called Cuttary, the principle use of which is to stab on occa- 
sions. When the hours of school and company are past, they return to 
the Seraglio and the parents never scruple to admit them to all their 
plays and diversions, at which are exhibited representations of every- 
thing that is beastly and unnatural, not in a manner to excite horror 
but merely to afford diversions. Nothing ever shocked me more than 
to see the unsensibility of parents, in reposing such scenes to the 
tender minds of their children. The slaves and women of the seraglio 
wait with impatience the first appearance of desire to debauch them, 
unknown to the parents, and this manner of education continues till 
13 or 14; then they consummate their marriage which are made by 
their parents in their infancy, and a separate household is formed for 
them.” (Reflections on the Government of Indostan, London, 1763, 


pp. 20-2). 

18. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India, second edn., p. 72. 

19. Ibid.,_p. 75; also pp. 119-20 for a similar case with Kam Baksh, the 
favourite child of Aurangzeb. 
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upon Emperor Shahjahan. The principles underlying these 
instructions throw ample light on Aurangzeb’s conception of 
princely education. He directed his son thus: ‘ Whether you 
are in residence or on a march, set up from bed 72 minutes before 
sunrise. After spending 48 minutes in bathing and getting 
ready, come out of your room for prayer and reciting set passages, 
read one section of the Qur’an. Breakfast in the inner apart- 
ment will come next. If you are on a march, take horse 48 
minutes after sunrise. Should you hunt on the way, take 
care to reach the halting place appointed for the day punctually. 
Arriving there, if you are so inclined or have the necessary time, 
read something on Arabic, otherwise take rest. After 24 minutes 
afternoon, when the sun begins to decline, come out of your tent 
for the zuhar prayer, which should be performed with full 
congregation. The principal meal and some repose, (evidently 
the siesta or afternoon naps so popular in the hot countries of 
Europe and Asia alike) will fill your time till two hours before 
sunset, when the asar prayer should be said. But if the meal alone 
suffices to refresh you, spend the interval in improving your 
handwriting, composing letters, or reading Persian prose and 
poetry. After the asar prayer, read Arabic for a short time and 
then some 24 minutes before sunset, hold a select audience where 
you should sit till 48 minutes after nightfall. Then leave the 
chamber and read a section of the Qur’an and retiring to the 
inner apartment go to bed at 9 p.m.” 2 


While giving him further instructions, the Emperor says: “ If 
you are on a journey, but it is a day of halt, do the other works 
mentioned above at the stated time but (in the place of riding) 
spend 48 minutes of the morning in archery and musketry practice, 
and one hour and twenty four minutes after sunrise hold a public 
court for about 48 minutes or more as the business require. Then, 
if there is important work to be done, hold a private council for 
about an hour with your chief officers, otherwise this period 
(four Gharis) should be spent in reading Arabic....On a day 
of march read two secticns and on a day of halt three of the Qur’an, 
if the stage to be covered is a long one, take horse immediately 


20. Adab-i-Alamgiri, as quoted in Sarkar’s Studies in Mughal India, second 
cdhs ppri2sou 
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after performing the morning prayer and eat your breakfast on 
the way, otherwise you should break your fast before starting. 
No march should be begun at such an unreasonable time as the 
morning twilight or after 9 a.m. If you want to hunt on the 
way, send your army to the halting place by the shortest route 
with a few attendants only... .Gradually make yourself perfect 
in the habit of wearing arms. Let your sweat dry before you 
take off your coat and lie down, lest you should fall ill....Don’t 
allow any of my officers except Muhammad Tahir (the Prince’s 
guardian) or any servant of the Emperor below a command 
of 2,000 horses, to ride in front of your army (where the prince 
marched ), as the crowding of the vulgar in front of the army 
destroys its order and discipline. . ..At all times, whether marching 
or holding court, speak just as many words as are necessary. 
As for those who are not high enough to be personally spoken 
to by you, contrive to evade them politely. This sort of behaviour 
keeps fear and reverence alive (in their hearts). A sketch plan 
is sent herewith to show how you should marshal the cfficers at 
the public and private darbars that you hold..... Your father 
has been shocked to hear that you sometimes go to prayer in 
undress, wearing a waist-coat and trousers only. This is a matter 
of surprise, as you have long lived with him (Emperor) and 
watched his (decorum) habits and manners....Before you 
have thoroughly mastered the meanings of words and the proper 
connection in which they may be used, do not employ them in 
your speeches or !etters. Ponder carefully on what you speak 
or write.’ 2! 


Aurangzeb, was extremely careful about the right type of 
education given to princes, which could ensure proper and full 
development of their faculties. His views regarding the edu- 
cation of prince; are also referred to by Bernier thus: ‘‘No persona 
can be more alive than Aurangzeb to the necessity of storing the 
minds of Princes, destined to rule nations, with useful knowledge. 
As they surpass others in power and elevation, so ought they, 
he says, to be pre-eminent in wisdom and virtue. He is very 
sensible to see that the cause of the misery which afflicts the 


AG Adab-i-Alamgiri, as quoted in Sarkar’s Studies in Mughal India, 
second edn., pp. 73-6. 
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empires of Asia, of their misrule and consequent decay, should 
be sought and will be found, in the deficient and pernicious mode 
of instructing the children of their kings.” 2? Thus, Aurangzeb 
devised a special type of education for the Mughal princes. His 
real aim was to give them an essentially useful and practical 
education which might include something of everything under 
the name of ‘broad humanism’, comprising history, geography, 
literature, languages of neighbouring countries, art of warfare 
as well as principles of administration. He was not satisfied with 
the type of education he had received during his childhood. 
Bernier refers to the complaints regarding the harassments he 
(Aurangzeb) went through for several years with ‘idle and foolish 
propositions, the solution of which yielded no satisfaction to the 
mind, propositions that seldom entered into the business of life, 
wild and extravagant reveries conceived with great labour, and 
forgotten as soon as conceived, whose only effect was to fatigue 
and ruin the intellect and to render a man headstrong and 
insufferable. ’23 


Aurangzeb’s ideas regarding the education of the Mughal 
princes are clearly revealed in the harsh words which he admini- 
stered to his old tutor, Mulla Salih,24 when the latter hastened 
to the royal court in the hope of a handsome reward from his newly- 
crowned pupil. After making some uncharitable statements 
with regard to the preceptor of his early days, the Emperor 
remarked thus: “Answer me, sycophant, ought you not to have 
instructed me on one point, at least, so essential to be known by 
a king, namely as the reciprocal duties between the sovereign and 
his subjects ? Ought you not also to have foreseen that I might, 
at some future period, be compelled to contend with my brothers, 
sword in hand, for the crown, and for my very existence ? Such, 
as you must well know, has been the fate of the children of almost 
every king of Hindoustan. Did you ever instruct me in the art 
of war, how to besiege a town, or to draw up an army in battle 


22), Bernier’s Travels, (Constable), p. 144. 

23: Ibid., p. 160. 

24. This has been elaborately described by Bernier and Manucci. But 
Dr. Jadunath Sarkar (History of Aurangzib, Cal., 1912, vol. Ty ep. 42), 
however, refuses to accept Mulla Salih as Aurangzeb’s teacher. 
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array ? Happy for me that I consulted wiser heads than thine 
on these subjects. Go! withdraw to thy village. Henceforth, 
let no person know either who thou art, or what is become of 
thee.”’ 25 


Manucci also refers to these statements of the Emperor thus: 
“It is possible that your knowledge did not extend beyond the 
king and realm of Hindustan, for you taught me there were na 
other kings in the world, that the others were petty princelings 
of no weight; you told me nothing about their armies, wars, 
customs, religions, government and business. Hardly did I 
learn from you the names of my ancestors, of the 
renowned Taimur-i-lang, and the bellicose Babur, the founder 
of the Empire....Who instructed you to educate a royal prince 
in that manner ? Would it not have been better to teach me in 
my mother tongue what you taught me in Arabic ? Leaving that 
out of account, was it not your duty to teach me the customs of 
the Mughal Princes, to inform me that one day I should be forced 
to take the field, sword in hand, against my brothers, if not to 
gain a crown at least to defend my life ? Thus, you should have 
told me how to gain friends, to take or besiege fortress, and fight 
pitched battles. These are the things, you ought to have taught 
me, but you overlooked the whole of them, I know not why, nor 
know I whether to charge it to the negligence of my father or ta 
your ignorance.” ”° 


These statements of the Emperor clearly refers to some of the 
weakest features of the system of princes education, then in vogue. 
According to him, generally, the Mughal princes were not given 
a real and systematic type of education. The Emperor empha- 
sised mainly the study of such essential and practical subjects 
which a Mughal prince mostly needed during the later years of 
his life while facing the problems of administration and politics. 


General Curriculum 


The curriculum of princes education generally included a 
variety of subjects, intended to provide for their all-round 
development. They were not required to be mere lovers of books. 


25. Bernier’s Travels (Constable), pp. 160-61. 
26. Storia, Ip. 32° 
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The curriculum was so designed as to make them both, mentally 
and physically sound and efficient. Normally it did not show 
any marked difference from that of the common students reading 
in the maktabs and madrasas. But there were certain sub- 
jects whose knowledge was considered essential for them VizZ., 
study of different languages, Islamic laws, traditions, rules of 
administration, warfare etc. 


Knowledge of Turki?” was considered to be one of the most 
essential features of the curriculum. The holy Qur’an*® and. the 
traditions of Muhammad also formed an important part of their 
studies, and as a rule, they were required to get them by 
heart. Besides these, they were also required to study Persian 
prose and poetry, and under this head they generally read Sadi’s 
Gulistan, Firdausi’s Shahnama, Nizami’s and Khusrau’s Quintets, 
Sarfuddin Ali Yezdi’s Zafarnama etc.28 Abu) Fazl’: Akbarnama 
was read vigorously with a view to develop the style of conversation 
and writing.’ Special attention was paid to the art of writing. 
To write a graceful hand was considered to be the greatest quali- 
fication in those days. Normally, competent calligraphists were 
employed to train them in this art. Gulam Ali ‘Haft Qalam’ 
pays a high tribute to the extraordinary penmanship of Prince 
Dara Shikoh, who, in spite of his being busy as a prince and 


27.~ Its study was considered highly essential, for they used to maintain a 
large number of Turkish soldiers and generals. Babur, Humayun, 
Jahangir and Aurangzeb were reputed for their command over this 
language. Shahjahan, however, entertained a total apathy towards his 
ancestral tongue. Jahangir is said to have once complained to Ruqiah 
Begam about the prince’s (Khurram’s) aversion (Lahauri, vol. I, pp. 
132-33), and Akbar is said to have tried to remove the prince’s (Khur- 
ram’s) deficiency by appointing Tatar Beg (A.N., III (Bev.), p. 1177); 
for a similar distaste shown by Aurangzeb’s son Muhammad Sulaiman, 
refer to Sarkar’s Studies in Mughal India, second edn., p. 75; for 
a reference regarding the study of Turki among princes, see Storia, IT, 
pp. 32-3. 


28. ‘Refer to Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 318 for the practice of memoris- 
ing Qur’an among the sons of Emperor Aurangzeb. 


29. Aurangzeb explicitly advised his son to read Akbarnama thus: “ Read 
the Akbarnama at leisure, so that the style of your conversation and 
writing may become pure and elegant.” (Sarkar’s Studies in Mughal 
India, second edn., p. 76). 
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pre-occupied with the study of many sciences, was matchless in 
imitating the style of Aqa Abdur Rashid.?? 


Apart from the dry lessons on rhetoric and prosody, Mughal 
prince’s curriculum also included physical training,?! fencing, 
swordsmanship, riding, shooting, archery etc., and perhaps a 
prince showed more interest in them. Competent experts were 
usually appointed by the Emperors to train a prince in ‘taslim- 


i-qur °.* 


Arrangements made for the early education of some 


Notable Prinecs. 


Babur 


Babur, perhaps, could not receive any systematic education 
during his early years, unlike his ancestors, Timur, or his maternal 
grandfather Yunas.*? In fact, nothing of Babur’s early career, 
except a few stray references which he has recorded in his 
‘Memoirs,*4 are known to us. His early struggle for a career 
left him perhaps very little time for formal education. His early 
days were spent partly at home and partly in the nomadic and 
ambitious adventures which, in fact, gave him suitable opportun- 
ities to acquire vast experience of worldly affairs in course of time. 


30. Tadhkirah-Khushanawisan, (Bib. Ind.), p. 54. 

Sl According to Aurangzeb, training in arms was the most important item 
in prince’s education. Storia, II., p. 32. 

32" It was a customary mode of salutation followed by the Mughal sovereigns. 
It also probably meant the presenting of arms. 

Bos Yunas, the maternal grandfather of Babur, was a remarkable persen- 
ality of his age. He studied for twelve years under Sarfuddin, the 
historian of Timur’s conquest. Such was his genius that he was known 
by the honourable name of ‘ Ustad? (teacher) (Cal. Rev., vol. 
GN; 18972 p. 4.) 

34. Referring to Babur’s early education, Lanepoole writes thus: “At the 
age of five the child was taken on a visit to Samarkand....The next 
six years must have been spent in education and well spent, for he had 
little leisure (later on) to improve himself and his remarkable attainments 
in the two languages he wrote, imply steady application. Of his early 
training, we hear nothing, but it is reasonable to suppose that an important 
part of it was due to the women of his family.” (The Emperor Babur, 
Oxford, 1899, p. 22). 
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Babur belonged to a family of learned scholars. In his 
Memoirs, he has given us an interesting account of his father, 
Umar Shaikh, who was very fond of books.35 Thus, it seems pro- 
bable that in shaping Babur’s literary taste, his father together 
with the literary atmosphere of his house, might have played a 
significant role. As regards his early tutors, mention has been 
made in his Memoirs of Shaikh Majid,2° Khuda-i-Birdi2”? Baba 
Quli?§ and Maulana Abdulla surnamed Khwaja Maulana 
Qazi*? under whom he had a few lessons on the art of reading and 
writing. Nothing is, however, mentioned in his Memoirs as 
to what exactly did he read under these scholars. But we gather 
from it that his favourite readings were the same as those of his 
father, Umar Shaikh, and he took delight in reading Firdausi’s 
Shahnama,*° the poems of Amir Khusrau and Nizami,?! 
the ethics of Sa’adi,’2 and the allegoriss of his contemporary 
Jami, whom he considered unrivalled in the realm of asoteric 
and exoteric knowledge and whose tomb he visited a3 a mark of 
respect.*? Besides these, he appears to have read also Sarfuddin 
Ali Yazdi’s Zafarnama#, Abu Umar Minhaj-al-Jauzzani’s 
Tabgat-i-Nasiri? and the holy Qur’an.‘® 


Humayun 


Humayun was Babur’s most favourite child as we find him 
saying: ““ Maham! although I have other sons, I love none as 


35. The chief books which the Shaikh took pleasure in reading were the holy 
Qur’an, Masnavi of Rumi, the Shahnama of Firdausi and the Quintets 
of Nizami and Khusrau (Memoirs of Babur, vol. I (Bev.), p. 15). 

SOus ma bidinpeova 

57.) ekbid. spas. 

35.) Selbid. Det 7. 

39, Ibid., p. 89. Perhaps this teacher had influenced Babur most as we 
find him giving us a detailed account of him. 

40. Ibid., vol, II (Bev.), p. 557. 

41. Ibid., vol. I (Bev.), p. 44 and vol. II (Bev.), pp. 503 and 625. 

42. Ibid., vol. I (Bev.), pp. 190, 268 and 293 and vol. II (Bev.), pp. 461 
and 626. 

43. Ibid., vol. I (Bev.), pp. 283, 285, 286 and 305. 

44, Ibid., vol. II (Bev.), p. 520. 

45. Ibid., p. 479. 

46. — Ibid., vol. I (Bev.), p. 425. 
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I love Humayun.’’*” This demonstration of his love for Humayun 
gives us abundant evidence of his personal care for the academic 
training and refinement of his beloved son. Such was his love 
for learning and refinement that he could not tolerate minor 
mistakes even in personal letters. Humayun once wrote a letter 
to his father which, though correct in style and diction, was 
unintelligible, for it was full of sonorous and bombastic words. 
This caused much annoyance to Babur who replied to him thus: 
‘thou hast written me a letter, as I directed thee to do, but why 
not have thou readit over? If thou hadst thought ofreading it, thou 
couldst not have done it, and, unable thyself to read it, wouldst 
certainly have made alteration in it. Though by taking trouble 
it can be read, it is very puzzling and whoever saw an enigma 
in prose ? The spelling, though not bad, is not quite correct; thou 
writest iltafat with ta ( iltafat ) and quiling with ya (qilinj? ). 
Although the Jetter can be read if every sort of pain be taken. 
Yet it cannot be quite understood because of that obscure wording 
of thine. Thy remissness in letter-writing seems to be due to 
the thing which makes thee obscure, that is to say, to ela- 
boration. In future write without elaboration; use plain clear 
words. So will thy trouble and thy reader’s be less.”* 
Further, his interest in Humayun’s education is also evident from 
the fact that when he captured Milwat and the grand library of 
Ghazi Khan came in his hands, he sent some of the valuable books 
of the Jibrary to Humayun for his general reading.*? When such 
was the interest of Babur, it can safely be asserted that he might 
have left no stone unturned for giving the best possible education 
to his beloved son, Humayun. 


In his Memoirs, however, Babur has not mentioned even 
about the commencement of Humayun’s schooling.°° But it 


a7. Gulbadan Begam’s Humayun Nama (tr. by Bev.) p. 104. 

48. Memoirs of Babur, vol. II (Bev.), pp. 626-27. 

49. AGWINGs L(Bev.)) p.1240- 

50: Babur appointed Qasim Beg Quchin, a pious and God-fearing man, as 
a guardian of Prince Humayun (Memoirs of Babur, vol. I, (Bev.), 
p. 27). Though himself practically unlettered, Qasim Beg was of sound 
judgement and counsel and very facetious. Thus, it is very likely that he 
might have efficiently supervised the early education of the Prince to a 
connierable extent. He died in the year 1522 A. D. 
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is learnt from Tazkirat-ul-Salatin that when Humayun attained 
the age of four years, four months, and four days, a ceremony 
took place fer celebrating the occasion of his being placed under 
tutors for the first time. The child was seated in the school- 
house and was formally made over to the care of his tutors.>! Amang 
his early tutors under whom he had his primary lessons, mention 
here may be made of his father’s secretaries, Khwaja Kalan and 
Shaikh Zainuddin.” They were the most learned men of their days. 
Humayun, under their able guidance, learnt reading and writing 
Turki, Persian and Arabic, and also acquired some knowledge of 
history and religion, besides developing taste in literature and verse- 
making. Mahiuddin Ruhulla is also said to have been his teacher.3 
Akbar 

Akbar was born during his father’s (Humayun’s) days of 
adversity and had been cut off from him for more than a couple 
of years i. e., till 1555; but this does not mean that he had been 
neglected by his father with regard to his early education and aca- 
demic refinement. In spite of his being badly engaged in recaptur- 
ing his lost Indian empire, Humayun used to pay occasional visits 
to his son, who was then at Kabul under the care and guidance 
of a number of persons. Akbarnama_ bears ample testimony 
to Humayun’s efforts for giving the best possible education to his 
son. On the 20th November, 1547,54 when Akbar was four 
years, four months and four days old, his maktab ceremony was 
peformed with the usual pomp and gaiety, and he was placed 
under the tutorship of Mullazada Mulla Asamud-din-I brahim. 


ois Tazkirat-ul-Salatin, MS. in Boh. Coll., vol. I, leaf 169. 


52 Dr. Ishwari Prasad, The Life and Times of Humayun, 1955, p. 369. 
bas ps Elliot & Dowson, vol. V, pe tide 


94.  A.N., 1 (Bev.), p. 519. Humayun himself had fixed the auspicious hour 
of his son’s maktab ceremony, but as the passage in Akbarnama reads, 
when that hour came, Akbar hid himself and was to be found no where. 


55. There seems to be some sort of disagreement between Ferishta and Abul 
Fazl with regard to the identity of Akbar’s first tutor. The former asserts 
that the first teacher was Muhammad Ali Taghai, who was appointed 
by Humayun at Kabul when Akbar was four years old. (Ferishta, vol.I, 
p. 448); Abul Fazl, on the other hand (A. N., I (Bev.), pp. 519 and 588), 
states that Mullazada Mulla Asamuddin Ibrahim was Akbar’s first 
tutor, who had been appointed by Humayun when Akbar was four 
years, four months and four days old. 
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As this teacher was fond of pigeon-flying and allied sports, the 
servants of the royal household reported against him. Accord- 
ingly, he was discharged by Humayun, who made over the 
charge of educating the royal ward to Maulana Bayazid.* 
But again, when it was reported to the Empercr that Akbar was 
not making satisfactory progress in his studies, he decided, “‘lots 
should be cast between Mulla Abdu-l-Qadir, Mullazada Mulla 
Asamud-din and Maulana Bayazid, so that he, on whom the lucky 
chance should fall, should be exalted by being made the sole 
teacher. It happened that the lot fell on Maulana Abdu-l-Qadir 
and an order was issued for the removal of Maulana Bayazid and 
the appointment of Maulana Abdu-l-Qadir’*’. Thus, the Maulana 
relinquished his appointment on the eve of his retirement to 
Macca, after discharging his duties with credit for some years. 
While he was still teaching Akbar, Humayun had extended an 
invitation to the great philosopher, theologian and_ historian, 
Mir Abdul Latif?’ the author of ‘‘ Lubbul-Tawarikh”’. But 
he reached the royal court after Humayun’s death and 
was appointed Akbar’s teacher in the second year of his 
(Akbar’s) reign by Bairam Khan. Of his other teachers, 
mention may be made of Pir Muhammad Khan,?? Hajiji 


56. A. N., I (Bev.), p. 588. Abul Fazl mentions at another place that the 
Maulana “‘who was an eminent physician and had been nominated as 
tutor to His Majesty the Shahinshah ....... performed excellent service 
during the illness of Humayun.” (Ibid., pp. 495-96). 


OYE Ibid. Mulla Abdu-l-Qadir is mentioned by Abul Faz] in the list o 
Ulema-i-nagi (Ain., I (Bloch), p. 543); Badauni (vol. [il (Haig), p. 332) 
calls him the ‘Emperor’s Tutor’, while Nizamuddin (Tabqat-i-Akbart, 
Nawal Kishore, 1873, p. 392) states that Mulla Abu-l-Qadir, the 
Akhund or Vice-regzent of God, imparted instructions for a number of 
years and finally retired to Hijaz. 


58. Elliot & Dowson, vol. IV, p. 294; Badauni writes thus: “And in these 
days the king (Akbar) studied under that paragon of greatness, Mir 
Abdul Latif, who is one of the great Sayfi-Sayyids of Qazwin and who 
came from the country of Iraq to India in the year 963 A. H. (1556 A. D.) 
and-with him he (Akbar) began reading the Diwan of ‘Mystic language’ 
(Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 24). 


Doe Mulla Pir Muhammad, probably a Shinwari Afghan, was ‘on account 
of his abilities given the office of private tutor to the king’ (Ferishta, 
vol. JI, p. 193); for further particulars refer to Ain., I{Bloch), pp. 325, 
5141 and Ferishta, vol. I, p. 201. 
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Muhammad and Mulla Alau-ddin.£! 


Thus, it becomes clear that Akbar’s early education commenced 
in the year 1547 when he was nearly five years of age and conti- 
nued till the second year of his reign. During this long period 
of nearly ten years, Humayun and Bairam Khan were supremely 
solicitous about his education. The appointment of efficient 
tutors and the dismissal of mediocre one testify to the care taken 
by them in this direction. The explanation offered by the critics 
that Akbar, during this long period of his schooling successfully 
resisted all the efforts made by his teachers to make him literate 
and at the end came out perfectly blank, cannot be taken as 
correct. There is no denying of the fact that Akbar, from his 
very childhood, was fond of sports and hunting. As a result, it 
seems just probable that he might not have made sufficient 
progress in his early studies. 


Prince Salim 


Prince Salim, who succeeded Akbar as Emperor Jahangir, 
was also a highly accomplished man, well-versed in the sciences 
and arts of his day. His early education had been properly 
looked after and scientifically planned by Akbar, for he (Akbar) 
was conscious of the fact that education was indispensable for deve- 
loping one’s personality. Influenced mainly by this fundamental 
consideration, Akbar took particular care’? to provide for the 
best possible education to Prince Salim. 


60. Ferishta (vol. II, p. 194) says, ‘Hajiji Muhammad Khan Sistani, a town- 
man of the protector, was appointed to succeed Mulla Pir Muhammad 
as the King’s preceptor’. See also Ma’athir-ul-Umara, vol. iF 
pp. 548-51. 

61. The Maulana, a pupil of Maulana Jalal Dawani Shafi, was for sometime 
Akbar’s teacher (Ain., I(Bloch), p. 540}; see also Tabgat-i-Akbari, 
Nawal Kishore Text, 1873 p. 390. 

62. Humayun was aware of his fondness for sports and other kinds of recrea - 
tion and once explicitly wrote to him, by way of advice, the verse of 

Nizami which runs thus :— 

“Sit not idle ’tis not the time for play; 
"Tis time for arts and for work.” (A. N. , I (Bev.), p. 588). 


63 For Abu! Fazl’s account of Akbar’s interest in the education of his sons 
reer to A. N., III (Bey.), pp. 105-06. 
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When Salim attained the age of four years, four months and 
four days on the 18th November, 1573,°4 his school-going ceremony 
(maktab ceremony) was solemnised with great pomp and gaiety, 
and he was placed under Maulana Mir Kalan Haravi,” the 
greatest scholar of the day. It was almost a common practice 
with the Mughal Emperors, in those days, to appoint a guardian 
or ataliq for their princes. In the most cases he was a learned 
eunuch cr the most trustworthy person in the eyes of the ruler, and 
he was placed in charge of princes education. The guardianship 
of Prince Salim was entrusted to Shaikh Ahmad, who guided 
his early education till his death in 1577. It appears that Salim 
had more than one teacher. Perhaps it was mainly due to his 
father’s interest that he could receive education in different 
branches of learning from numerous reputed specialists. Thus, 
of his numerous teachers and ataliqs, who guided and 
superintended his early education, mention here may be made 
of Qutbuddin Muhammad Khan Ataga, a high nobleman, 
who received the title of ‘ Beglarbagi’,°’ Abdur Rahim Khan-j- 
Khanan,°8 Murtaza Khan Dakhani,®°? Shujayat Khan? and 
Nagib Khan.’”! 


When such persons of outstanding calibre and learning acted 
as his teachers, it is quite natural to presume that be might have 
received a sound early education leading to the development of 
his literary faculty. As a matter of fact, his autobiography, 
written after his accession to the throne, speaks much of his 
education and the depth of learning which he had acquired from 
his teachers. Of the teachers referred to above, Murtaza Khan 


64. A. N., III (Bev.), p. 105; Iqbalnama-i-Jahangiri says that the Prince 
was at that time four years, four months and four days old. 


65. A. N., III (Bev), p. 106; also Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 173; Elhot 
& Dowson, vol. V, p. 370; Blochmann, p. 540. 


66. A. N., III (Bev.), p. 299; also refer to Ma’athir-ul-Umara, vol. I (Bey.), 
pp. 169-70. 


67. A.N., III (Bev.), p. 401; also Elliot & Dowson, vol. V, p. 413; Badauni, 
vol. II (Lowe), p. 278. 


68. Elliot & Dowson, vol. VI, pp. 318, 358 and 359. 
69. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), p. 252. 

70. Memoirs of Jahangir, (tr. by Price), p. 59. 

Tila Aerrebs wornlsse 
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Dakhani and Shujayat Khan gave him training in different 
branches of military science, such as fencing, swordsmanship, 
archery and allied skills. But the man who perhaps exercised a 
profound influence upon him wa’ Naqib Khan, one of the greatest 
historians of Akbar’s court. Jahangir has showered ample 
praise on him for his vast learning and stupendous memory, and 
in his Memoirs he frankly writes about him (Naqib Khan) thus: 
“In other respects he was so extensively gifted in the knowledge of 
history, that however remote the point on which information 
was required, he gave it with as much facility as if consulted 
on the very spot; so undoubtedly were his powers of 
memory.” 7? 


Thus, the type of early education given to Prince Salim 
‘speaks a good deal about Akbar’s interest in the education of his 
princes. In this connection, it is interesting to note Crooke’s 
remarks, who has painted a dark picture of the education and 
refinement of Emperor Akbar’s sons. He writes: “His (Akbar’s) 
immediate descendants, when they were educated at all, were 
trained in the old Mussalman style, the recitation of the Koran, 
quibbles of theology, the dull verbiage of legal subtleties were 
their mental food. In early boyhood, they lived amidst the 
vain gossip and squalid intrigues of vicious women who filled 
the harem. As they grow up, the jealousy of the rival queens 
forbade their taking a leading part in the politics of the capital. 
The herd of knavish flatterers and adventurers, the palace- 
gang, were averse to their acquiring a competent knowledge of 
administration. A prince, who took his proper part in the 
council of the State was suspected of intriguing against the 
monarch; so he was often packed off to a distant province where 
the same influence opposed his training. The local Viceroy 
acted as his leader, and took care to hoodwink him and prevent 
him from meddling in the conduct of affairs. He was better 
pleased to see him waste his time in dissipation than to educate 
him in statecraft.” 73 


72. 'Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), p. 64. 


73. | W. Crooke, North-Western Provinces of India, pp. 102-03 as quoted 
in Beni Prasad’s History of Jahangir, third edn., 1940, pp. 21-2 fn. 


rn 
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Prince Khurram 


The early education of Prince Khurram (later on Emperor 
Shahjahan) was imparted under the strict supervision of his grand- 
father, Emperor Akbar, who loved him for his high qualities. 
In the Memoirs, Jahangir refers to the love and affection which 
Akbar had for this prince thus: “In attention to my father he 
(Prince Khurram) exceeded all my children and he was accord- 
ingly by him (Emperor Akbar) beloved beyond all others, for my 
father repeatedly expressing to me that such qualities as he dis- 
covered in him were not to be found in any other of my children.’’”4 
This clearly refers to the attention paid by Emperor Akbar 
towards the improvement and enrichment of certain high quali- 
ties in the prince, which were not to be found in other sons of 
Jahangir. But Abul Faz], does not speak in details about the 
education of Jahangir’s sons. He, however, refers to the maktab 
ceremony of Prince Khurram.” As regards other princes, he 
(Abul Fazl) had merely made passing references to the names 
of their teachers here and there. It is only in some of the later 
works, composed during the reign of Shahjahan, that some details 
regarding their education and literary attainments are to be 
found. 


Prince Khurram’s maktab ceremony was performed accord- 
ing to the usual Muslim custom when he attained the age of four 
years, four months and four days,’ and his first teacher was Mulla 
Qasim Beg Tabrezi,’? a renowned scholar and scientist of the day. 
Of his subsequent teachers, who guided and influenced his 
(Khurram’s) literary ability and intellect, the name of Hakim Ali 
Gilani’$ is mentioned first by both, Qazwini and Salih. Accord- 


ae Memoirs of Jahangir (Price), p. 34. Jahangir himself had a very high hop® 
from this prince. ‘‘Possessed as he is’ writes Jahangir, “‘of the brightest 
intellectual endowments, I can but hope, with the blessings of God, that 
in every virtue ard good quality this my son may prove uninterruptly 
progressive, as he in all things conspicuously discreet.” 

75. A. N., III (Bev.), p. 922. 

76. — Salib, vol. I, pp. 31-2; Qazwini, fol. 34. 

Tle A. N., III (Bev.), p. 1122; also Tabqat-i-Akbari (B. De), p. 541; 
Blechmann, pp. 517 and 106. 

78. For details regarding Hakim Ali Gilani, refer to Dr. B. P. Saksena’s 
History of Shahjahan, Allahabad, 1958, p. 3. fn. 
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ing to Qazwini, Emperor Shahjahan was more indebted to 
Hakim Ali Gilani than to any one else for the benefit of know- 
ledge which he (Shahjahan) had derived from his teaching’? during 
his early years. Among his cther teachers, mention here may 
be made of Shaikh Sufi,®0 Shaikh Abul Khair,®! Tatar Khan,™ 
Mir Murad Dakhani‘*’ and Raja Salibahan. 


The last two persons referred to above were appointed by 
Akbar mainly to impart training to the prince in different branches 
of military science, such as, riding, fencing, swordsmanship, 
archery and shooting. Accordingly, Mir Murad taught him 
archery and the use of arms. When the prince acquired profi- 
ciency in this field, Raja Salibahan was entrusted tc make him 
efficient in rifle shooting. 


Thus, the above account of Prince Khurram’s early education 
reveals that it was well-planned and systematic. Frequent 
contacts with such scholars and teachers enabled him to under- 
stand thoroughly the niceties and beauties of Persian prose 
and poetry. It could also develop in him a taste for the 
study of travels, biographies of saints and prophets and history,4 
which retained almost throughout his life.®° It further enabled him 
to appreciate and patronise men of learning and erudition during 
his later years. 


79.  Qazwini, Pad., fol. 34. 


80.  Tabaqat, fol. 229; Subh-i-Sadigq, fol. 100, gives us an account of Shaikh 
Sufi and says that he died in 1013 A. H., on his way to Lahore where he 
was going in response to Jahangir’s call. 


81. He was also a tutor of Prince Khurram (A. N., III (Bev.), Pp. 922; also 
see Introduction to Ain. (Bloch), p. XXXIII). 


82. His appointment was made by Akbar in order to remove the deficiency 
of the prince in Turki. A. N. , III (Bev.), p- 1177; refer also to Lahori, 
Pad., vol. I, pp. 132-33. 


83. A. N., II (Bev.), p. 1115; Blochmann, pp. 498-99; Qazwini, fol. 346, 
84. The lives of Timur and Babur were his favourite readings. 


85, Shahjahan had fixed the night hours, when he retired to the harem after 
8-30 p.m., as the time for his studies, where he was made to sleep by 
competent readers, who read aloud the books of his (Shahjahan’s) 
choice (Sarkar’s Studies in Mughal India, second edn. p- 13; see also 
Poro)s 
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Prince Dara Shikch 


Prince Dara Shikoh, perhaps the greatest scholar that the 
house of Timur could ever produce, was a man of brilliant and 
remarkable talents. He was the greatest bibliophile and not less 
than ten different works,*® original as well as commentaries and 
translations, are credited to his name. He was the most favourite 
child of Shahjahan and it was perhaps the ambition of the Empe- 
ror to make him (Dara) his successor. With this end in view, he 
kept the prince throughout his life at the Imperial court,87 just 
to initiate him into the ways of administration and court-life. 
But, as Dara’s nature and bent of mind were quite different from 
those of other princes, he could never learn the art of adminis- 
tration and military generalship mainly, because of his pre- 
occupation with studies and researches. He trusted all, irres- 
pective of the fact whether the person was his friend or foe. This 
trait of his character even compelled him to lead the life of a 
fugitive, when he was defeated by his younger brother, Aurang- 
zeb, in the struggle for the crown, and he subsequently lost his 
life at the latter’s instigation. 


There is practically nothing recorded in the annals of his 
age regarding his early education and the subsequent taste which 
he developed for study and research: ‘Padshahnama’ of Abdul 
Hamid Lahori®’ says that at the age of 13, he was put in a school 
and Abdul Latif®’ was appointed his teacher. But it is just possible 
that Dara’s regular and systematic education might have begun 
even earlier, when his father, Shahjahan, had settled down in 
life. Of his other teachers, mention may be made of the names of 


86. For a detailed list of his numerous works, refer to N. N.. Law’s Promotion 
of Learning, 1916, pp. 185-86. 


87. Even when he was made the Governor of the Suba of Allahabad he was, 
in fact, its absentee Governor for about 12 years. (Also refer to A. S, 
Alterkar’s History of Banaras, B. H. U., 1937, p. 35). 


88. Lahori, vol. I, pp. 344-45. 


89. For a detailed account of his life and accomplishments, refer to Tadhkira-i- 
Ulema Hind, p. 83. 


M.—7 
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Shaikh Hirwi” of Khurasan and Abdul Rashid,?! the famous 
calligraphist. 


Dara, under the able guidance of Abdul Latif, read a good 
deal of Persian prose and poetry, besides the Qur’an, Hadis and 
Commentaries. From his very early days, he had an inquisitive 
mind and a critical insight, which enabled him to read the Qur’an 
and the Commentaries chiefly with a view to reject the opinions 
expressed by the orthodox school as well as the poems of Firdausi 
and Sa’di. Only Rumi and Jami had their profound influence 
upon Dara. Unlike his father, history had neither any lesson nor 
inspiration for him. Lives of great saints and their miracles 
attracted him much more than the exploits of great heroes. 
His Sufistic learnings prompted him to study the well-known 
works on Islamic mysticism.” In the later years of his life, 
he developed the habit of mixing with the Sanyasis, yogis 
and Brahmans,” and with their help, he read a number of 
Brahmanical works, besides Jewish and Christian doctrines of 
philosophy. 


It is really difficult to assess the literary as well as scholarly 
qualities of Dara Shikoh, who was a voracious reader. Such 
was his depth of knowledge that he could carry on conversation 
with scholars and saints of repute on such abstruse themes as 
life and death, unity of mankind, eternal happiness and _bless- 
ings. He was a born thinker and his mind was a storehouse of 
knowledge and wisdom. Dara had once a lively discussion on 
religious matters with one Baba Lal, a Hindu mystic and philo- 


90. Elliot & Dowson, vol. Vis pi 159. 


91. K. R. Qanungo (Dara Shikoh, Cal., 1935, p. 5 fn.) doubts as his being 
the teacher of Dara. But as Abdul Rashid was attached to the Imperial 
court as a Calligraphist, it is just possible that Dara might have taken a 
few lessons in the art of writing under him. Tadhkira-Khushnavisan 
(Bib. Ind., p. 54) mentions that Dara could imiitate the handwriting of 
Abdur Rashid. 


92. He mentions this fact in his Introduction to the ‘Sirr-i-Akbar’, and numerous 
quotations from standard works on Sufism, given in his works like ‘Safinat- 
ul-Awaliya’, the ‘ Sakinat-ul-Awaliya’ and ‘ Risala-i-Haknuma ’, bear 
testimony to his extensive learning. 


93. Elliot & Dowson, vol. VII, pi 179; 
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sopher of Lahore.” It lasted continuously for nine days, having 
two majlis or sittings a day. The minutes of their discussion were 
recorded by Rai Chandrabhan, who later on published them in 
Persian under the caption ‘Nadir-ul-Nuka’t’.% A perusal of only 
a few pages of this book reveals his (Dara’s) vast knowledge and 
thorough grasp of a good number of knotty problems concerning 
human. existence. 


Thus, Dara Shikoh can be rightly regarded as one of the 
greatest ‘mystic philosophers’ of India.% In fact, the main dream 
of his life was to form a brotherhood of all faiths and to foster 
unity of mankind. But his tragic death, followed by the atmos- 
phere of hatred and rivalry caused by the warring sects and 
their scholars, shattered the vision of universal brotherhood. In 
his noble and catholic ideas, he tried to follow the footsteps 
of his great-grandfather, Akbar, as far as possible, in those 
days. 


Aurangzeb 


Aurangzeb, the third son of Emperor Shahjahan, ascended the 
throne after him. He was the cleverest and the shrewdest child 
of Emperor Shahjahan. It would not be out of place to mention 
here that in the midst of the ambitious Imperial family, a very 
different character (Aurangzeb) was silently being matured. 
Aurangzeb ardently devoted himself to study and he learnt the 
Qur’an by heart. His memory was a storehouse of Islamic lite- 
rature, both sacred and profane. His regular and systematic 
education probably began when he was nearly ten years old.%’ 


Nothing, however, is definitely known to us about his first 
teacher.?8 ‘Padshahnama’ mentions the name of Mir Muhammad 


94, For the exact location of his residence, refer to Sarkar’s India of Aurangzib, 
1901, pp. 87-8; and also Lahore District Gazetteer, 1884, p. 164. 

95. For details refer to Quanungo’s Dara Shikoh, Calcutta, 1935, vol. J, pp. 
332-37 and Sarkar’s India of Aurangzib, 1901, pp. 87-8. 

96. Cultural Heritage of India, vol. II, p. 259. 

97. Aurangzeb and his brother Dara Shikoh were for sometime hostages 
under Nurjahan for the attitude of their father (Shahjahan) to the Queen. 

98. N. N. Law, (Promotion of Learning, 1916, p. 101) mentions the name of 
Sa’dullah Khan, who afterwards became oue of the ministers of Shahjahan, 
as the first teacher of Aurangzeb. 
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Hashim of Gilan? as the tutor of Aurangzeb. It appears that 
he took lessons in a variety of subjects from different scholars of 
distinction, for, a host of names appear in the different works of 
his period. Among them, the names of Abdul Latif Sultanpuri, 
Mulla Mohan Bihari, Sayyid Muhammad of Qanauj, Mulla 
Shaikh Ahmad, popularly known as Mulla Jiwan, Danishmand 
Khan, Shaikh Abdul Qavi! and Muhammad Fasih!0! deserve 
special mention. Bernier also speaks of one Mulla Shah (Salih) 
as his teacher. !0? 


Contact with such eminent scholars took him deep into the 
ethical and grammatical basis of an essentially orthodox Muham- 
madan education, which, in its turn, had profound effect upon 


99. After studying for twelve years at Mecca and Madina, he came to India, 
learnt medicine under Hakim Ali Gilani and established a famous school 
at Ahmadabad, where he was, later on, made Civil Judge (Sadr). Also 
refer to Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib, Cal., 1912, vol. I, p. 4. 


100. For Shaikh Abdul Qavi and other teachers of Aurangzeb, metioned above, 
refer to Faruki’s Aurangzib and His Times (1935), p- 543 and Sarkar’s 
History of Aurangzib, Cal., 1912, vol. I, p- 4. 


101. From a copy of Aurangzeb’s letter written to Shamsher Khan, the Governor 
of Bihar (1702-03), which is now in the possession of Zeyaul Haque and 
his brother Nurul Haque of village Nagra in the Sadar Sub-Division of 
Chapra (some 10 miles North-East of Chapra town}, it appears that 
Muhammad Fasih was his teacher. The letter says that it had been once 
reported that some properties and cattle belonging to Muhammad Fasih, 
the tutor of the Emperor, had been looted by Nirmal Deo, the Zamindar 
of Mauza Ramgarh (Saran). The Governor was directed to ask the 
Raja to restore the property of the Imperial tutor, otherwise Burgandazes 
were to be deputed against him (the Raja). It is a well-known fact that 
some of the tutors of Aurangzeb belonged to Bihar. Details, however, 
are lacking about ‘this particular teacher. 


102. Bernier’s Travels (Constable), p. 154. But Dr. Jadunath Sarkar 
(History of Aurangzib, Cal., 1912, vol. I, p. 4), however, does not accept 
Mulla Salih as a teacher of Aurangzeb, because the Persian chronicles do. 
not bear out this statement. Probably, Bernier wrongly mentions the 
name of Mulla Salih for ‘ Mulla Shah *, who was a native of Badakshan 
and was the spiritual guide of Dara Shikoh, and was also much revered 
by Shahjahan (Elliot & Dowson, vol. VII, p. 97). He might have been the 
Mulla Salih of Bernier’s narrative, andhe might have also taught Aurangzeb. 
Manucci (Storia II, p. 29) also supports Bernier on this point, and mentions: 


the name of Mulla (or Malik) Salih (Malescale) as Aurangzeb’s tutor of 
early years. 
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the mind of Aurangzeb. Such a type of education, which he 
received during his early days, made him to complain that he was 
not at all given suitable education by Emperor Shahjahan.!3 He 
complains that his tutor of childhood days had not taught him 
anything but to read and write Arabic and that the precious years 
of his youth were wasted in the ‘dry unprofitable and never-end- 
ing task of learning words’. Quoting the Emperor’s words, 
Manucci writes: “Blessed is that Prince who finds a learned man, 
who with affection and fidelity, imparts to him the virtues and 
good qualities fitting for a good King....What can I do but weep 
when I remember that in my tender age I fell into your hands, 
Doctor Shahib, who paying no heed to the good disposition God 
_had given me, made me waste my time by teaching me trivialit- 
ies and things that did not concern me or at least things that could 
only serve my purpose as ornaments in conversing with learned 
men, overlooking meanwhile the teaching of the things neces- 
sary to a prince, fer example, did you tell me about the monarch- 
ies of the world, that is to say, the Assyrians, the Persians, the 
Scythians, wha formerly were clad in skins, dwelt among mount- 
ains, and were few in number, but nowadays, under the name of 
Turks, dominate and hold with a heavy hand the reins over the 
whole of Asia and Africa ? When was it that you related 
to me the valour and ingenuity of the European Franks, who with 
small means, met and repelled the forces of the powerful Ottoman? 
At the last, you ought to have spoken to me of the riches and 
majesty of China. All these things you withheld....If I am 
under obligation to any one, I owe thanks to Shekh Mir, whom 
I might well call my tutor, for he taught me the art of war... .If 
you did not know the military art, you might at least have taught 
me the methods of governing the people when my father should 
send me to rule in some province. Thus, you might have laid 
down rules for the equal administration of justice, the way of 
capturing a people’s love, under what circumstances I should 
be severe, when to humour the nobles in their unruliness and 
the ministers in their misdeeds, and the methods of remedying 
such irregularities. All this you ought to have taught me, but 
not a word did you breathe to me of such things..... Thus, I 


103. Storia, II, p. 30. 
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owe you nothing, for you mislead me. Go and enjoy what my 
father has given you, and never again appear in my presence; for 
you made me waste a great deal of time, and by your fault, I 
have also wasted this day.’ ~ 


104. Storia, II, pp. 31-3; also refer to  Bernier’s Travels (Constable), 
pp. 154-61. 


CHAPTER. IV 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


The general state of women’s education, during the period 
under review, showed a steady progress under the patronage and 
guidance of the Emperors and other well-to-do persons. Certain 
sincere efforts, in this direction, were made by the enlightened 
Emperors! and other intere:ted persons as far as possible. Instan- 
ces of Hindu and Muslim women, during the period under review, 
possessing wide knowledge, particularly of the sacred and classi- 
ca] literatures are not altogether lacking. On the contrary, we 
come across a number of scholars having equally learned mother, 
wives, daughters and sisters.2, Women, thus, were not universally 


1. Akbar, for example, is said to have set apart certain rooms in his palace 
at Fathpur Sikri to serve the purpose of a school for the education and 
academic refinement of the members of his royal household. Also refer 
to Law’s Promotion of Learning, 1916, p. 202. 

The mother of Maulana Mir Kalan (Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 212), 
for example, was a highly talented lady, well-versed in religious and sacred 
literatures. When the news of her son’s death reached her, she took the 
news generously by exclaiming the noble verse: ‘‘ We are God’s and to 
Him do we return.’ Amir Khan’s wife known as ‘ Sahibji’ (Ma/’athir-ul- 
Umara, vol. I (Bev.), p. 250) and the daughter of Ali Mardan Khan, Amir- 
ul-Umara, was a wonderful lady,widely known for her prudence and know- 
ledge. She took part in political and financial affairs and showed excellent 
skill in the conduct of state business. After the death of her husband, she 
bravely managed the administration of Kabul, and was very much respected 
by Aurangzeb; also refer to Ibid., pp. 259-52 for details of her accomplish- 
ments. Similarly, Sati-un-Nisa, the sister of Talib Amuli, the poet-laureate 
of Jahangir’s court, was another brilliant example in this respect. Such 
was the depth of her knowledge that she had been entrusted by Emperor 
Shahjahan to educate and nurse his daughters. On account, of her 
wonderful qualities of head and heart, Mumtaz Mahal had offered a 
key-post to her in the royal household. For a detailed account in this 
connection, refer to Sarkar’s Studies in Mughal India, second edn., 
1919, pp. 20-6 under the caption ‘ The companion of an Empress.” 


in) 
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steeped in ignorance, rather there were many poetesses and female 
writers of repute in India of those days. 


Thus, it will not be correct to hold that there was no provi- 
sion for the academic training of women in the medieval period of 
our history. On the contrary, some sort of educational facilities 
have always been in existence in this land in order to train our 
women in various arts and sciences of the day. Even prior to 
the age of the Great Mughals, some of the Delhi Sultans and their 
nobles? were remarkable patrons of female education. Generally, 
they imparted sound education to their sisters and daughters 
thinking that they might in future be called upon to look after 
the affairs of the State. They personally supervised their educa- 
tion and normally appointed their tutors from amongst disting- 
uished scholars in different branches of learning, so that they 
could learn various arts and sciences, suited to their require- 
ments. 


Such examples set by the rulers and the high nobles might 
have also influenced the minds of other well-to-do classes of the 
society, for the people in those days, generally used to imitate 
them almost in every walk of life, as far as practicable. Hence, 
there is no reason to believe that persons belonging to the well- 
to-do clases, having enough means at their disposal, could have 
neglected altogether the education of their wcmen. Certain 
writers! have maintained that there were scanty arrangements 
and opportunities for the education of girls in those days and that 
their education was not considered as important as that of boys. 
It should be noted, in this connection, that such state of female 
education was not merely due to the negligence on the part of 
parents or guardians but, also because of the numerous social vices 
that had crept into the medieval society and greatly hindered 


3. Ferishta, (vol. IV, p. 236) for example, records that in the palace of Ghiya- 
suddin, ruler of Malwa (1463-1500 A.D.), there were numerous ladies, 
and among them were school mistresses, musicians and those following 
different professions. 


4. Prof. S. K. Banerjee writes: “ After marriage, the life of a medieval woman, 
whether Muslim or Hindu, was somewhat prosaic. Her main business 
was to look after the household and take care of their children and so they 
could spare less time for literary pursuits. ” (Humayun Badshah, vol. II, 
Lucknow, 1941, p. 309). 
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free and speedy growth of female education in those days. For 
example, : the wide-scale prevalence of the practice of early 
marriage, both among the Hindus and the Muslims, certainly 
came in its way. A medieval girl could hardly escape marriage 
beyond the age of twelve years. After her marriage, free move- 
ment on her part was rather impossible because. of the family 
traditions and the rigid purdah® system, which compelled her to 
remain within the four walls. A high-born and respected lady, 
whether Hindu or Muslim, was not expected to appear unveil- 
ed before strangers or even before the elders in her family.. This 
factor, thus, made it difficult for her parents , and guardians to 
give ic sufficient education, even if they so. desired. Further, 
-on account of the prevalence of the customs and practices mention- 
ed above, the intellectual development of women. was hampered 
to a great extent. A gir] could hardly find time for her school- 
ing, when she was married at a tender age. Almost similar 
factors, together with the glaring economic inequalities prevalent 
in those days, pr evented the women of the lower sections of society 

D0 Early marriage had become almost a common feature of the ‘contemporary 
Indian social life, and the Hindus as well as the Muslims had fallen prey 
to it. The accounts of the foreign’ travellers,‘the. Persian chronicles and 
the contemporary literary works abound in numerous instances of child- 
marriage in our period. Abul Faz! (A.N. III (Bev.), p. 791) for. example, 
refers to early marriage thus: “ In the extensive country of India, men 
are active to form this union at a tender age, and this introduces the 
leaven of evil.”? Referring to the Hindus, Manucci (Storia, ‘III, p. 54), 
observes thus: “ Often their daughters are married even before they have 
learnt to talk.” For similar other instances of early marriage, refer to 
Dr. P. N. Ojha’s Some Aspects of North Indian Social Life, first edn., 
1961, pp. 141-47. 

6. Muslim women observed purdah with greater rigidity than their Hindu 
sisters (Storia I, p. 62}. WReferences to purdah, amongst the Hindu and 
the Muslim women are to be found scattered in the accounts of the foreign 
travellers, the Persian chronicles and contemporary literary works. 
Its unhealthy influences became so much annoying to some sections 
of Hindu population that they practically became discontented 
with this practice. In an Oriya work by Ananat Das, entitled ‘ Garuda 
Sambad ’ (fol. 62a, MS in the possession of Dr. K. C. Sahoo, Head of 
the Deptt. cf Oriya, Ranchi College, Ranchi) we read thus: “ Strie 
Purushanku Kohi Ada Je Nohibe.” i. e., the women will not observe 
any ada (or seclusion) from mien; also refer to Achutananda Das, 


‘Garuda Geeta’, p. 1]. 
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to acquire even a fair amount of literacy. When such unhealthy 
social factors had gained currency in the society, it was not possible 
for medieval Indian women to develop high literary attributes 
like their sisters in seme of “the more advanced countries of 
the world. 


In spite of all these socio-economic barriers, certain exam- 
ples, taken from different contemporary Jiterary works, will reveal 
to us the extent of literacy in those days among the Indian women 
belonging to different sections of society, and more particularly 
to the higher and well-to-do classes. In Bengal, female education 
was perhaps widely prevalent, for, numerous examples of women 
possessing fair amount of literacy can be cited. Poet Mukundram, 
for example, in his ‘Kavi Kankan Chandi’? narrates a story of 
jealousy between the two wives of a merchant named Dhanapati, 
which reveals that they were literate enough to indulge in cor- 
respondence. The story, as narrated by the poet, runs thus: 
“When at one time, the merchant was absent from home, his elder 
wife, Lahana, being jealous of the younger one, Khulana, gota 
forged letter purported to have been written by their husband to 
the elder wife, instructing her to oppress the younger one. The 
latter (Khulana) » as soon as she glanced at the said letter, came to 
detect the fraud at once, for she knew fully well the handwriting 
of her husband. This Story certainly conveys to us that Khulana 
was thoroughly literate. Then, again, in the same work, Phullara, 
a fowler’s wife is sean quoting copiously from the Ramayana and 
the Pauranic stories in her conversation with her husband, 
Kalketu.8 Apart from poet Mukundram, Bharat Chandra also 
refers to such talented ladies in his famous work entitled ‘Annada- 
mangal’. In the ‘Vidya-Sundar’ story by Bharat Chandra, Princ- 
ess Vidya, a profoundly well-read and highly accomplished lady, 
is found engaged in discussing various knotty problems of philo- 
Sophy and religion with a prince named Sundar, her future 


7. Pub. by Aurunoday Roy, Bangabasi Press, Cal., p. 138; a reference may 
also be made to T. GC. Das Gupta’s Aspects of Bengali Society, C. U., 
1935, p. 189; see also ‘ Mangal Chandeer Geet’ by Dvija Madhaba, 
C. U., 1952;"pp: 137-38 Swheee the author refers to the proficiency of a 


Brahman lady in the art of letter-writing. She wrote on behalf of her 
friend, Lahana. 


8. ‘Kavi Kankan Chandi '*, G. Uy 1952, pt Ty pp. 266-69. 
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husband.? Similarly, in the ‘Dharmamangal’ poems of Ghanaram 
Chakravarty, Suriksha, a public woman, has been referred to by 
the poet as a highly educated lady, possessing a very high stand- 
ard of education.'!© In the same work, we find a reference to a 
low-caste woman, Lakhi, dressing herself as a soldier and going to 
war.!! In the same work again, one of the wives of Lausen, Kalinga, 
is seen going to the battle-field dressed like a soldier, in order to 
fight against the King of Gaur, who had attacked the territory of 
her husband during his absence.!2 The above two examples also 
reveal to us that the development of the physical attributes of 
our women in those days was not altogether neglected. In the 
domains of music, dancing and singing, they equally earned wide 
reputation. As a matter of fact, in Bengal, from the 16th to the 
18th centuries, we find a number of talented poetesses and women 
scholars, who were quite excellent in their qualities of head and 
heart and were widely known for their contributions in different 
branches of learning. Among them, mention here may be made 
of Madhavi, Chandrawati, the daughter of Banasidas (the famous 
poet of Manasamangal), Priyambada (16th century ), Vaijanti 
(17th century) and Anandamayi of the early 18th century 
ey). 


Contemporary literatures abound in numerous examples of 
highly educated and accomplished ladies. In the ‘Ichchawat? 
Haran’, for example, Princess Ichchawati has been referred to by 
the poet (Banamali Das) as one engaged in studying literature, 


9. ‘Annadamangal ie Bat Tala edn., p. 252: also refer to Ibid., pp. 310-11 
for details of their discussions on various different subjects. 


10. Also refer to T. C. Das Gupta’s Aspects of Bengali Society, C. U., 
F935, p: 193. 


11. ‘Dharmamangal’, by Ghanaram Chakravarty, printed and pub. by 
Aurunoday Roy, Cal., second edn., 1900, p. 224. 


12. Ibid., pp. 236-37. 


13. See the ‘ Manasamangal’ poems by Banasidas, p. 609; also refer to T. CG. 
Das Gupta’s Aspects of Bengali Society, C. U., 1935, p. 198. 


14. For biographical notes on thern, refer to Jogendra Nath Gupta’s Bangiya 
Mahila Kavi, pub. by A. Mukherjce & Co., Calcutta; references to Madhavi 
are also to be found jin Dr. S. Sen’s History of Bengali Literature, 
(Bengali edn.), p.249; a reference mayal so be made to T. C. Das Gupta’s 
Aspects of Bengali Society, C. U., 1935, pp. 200-01. 
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music and Kavya.” Poet Prithviraj also, in his famous work, 
entitled ‘Beli Krishan Rukmani Ree ’, refers to the heroine, 
Rukmani engaged in studying Smritis, grammar, the Puranas, 
Shastras, law, the four Vedas and the six Vedangas."° Malik 
Muhammad Jaisi in his ‘Padmavat’ pictures the heroine as a 
highly talented lady, well versed in different branches of learning.!” 
The heroines of poet Bihari Lal seems to be highly skilled in the 
art of Jetter-writing, for we come across evidences of their corres- 
pondence with their respective lovers. At one place, one of the 
heroines seems to have expressed her heart very beautifully before 
her lover.in the following lines :— 


“Kagaz par likhat na banat, Kahat Sandeshu lajat, 
Kaheye sabhy Tero Hiya Mere Hiya ke Baat.” 


i. e., “I feel shy to write the feelings of my heart on this piece 
of paper and, therefore, I leave it to you, so that your heart 
may reveal the feelings of my heart.’?!8 


Keshavadas, a famous poet of Inderjeet Singh’s court (ruler 
of Orchha State) and a contemporary of Akbar and Jahangir, 
also refers to six highly talented and gifted female singers and 
dancers of his patron’s court. According to him, Pravin Rai, 
Navrang Rai, Vichitranaina, Tantaranga Rai and Rangmurti 
were highly educated and talented ladies. Among them Pravin 
Rai was the most gifted and, as such, she alone could compose 
poems. She has been depicted by the poet as an ideal lady of 
Inderjeet Singh’s court and he compares her sweet voice and 
musical talents with the water of the river Ganges. 9 


—— 


15. Banamali Das, Ichchawati Haran, pub. by Cuttack Printing Co., Ltd., 
1907, second edn., cante T, Bi ae ‘ 


16. Prithviraj, Beli Krishan Rukmani Ree, pub. from Prayag, Hindustani 
Academy, U. P., 1931, p. 145. 


17, Malik Muhammad Jaisi, Padmavat, pub. by Sahitya Sadan, Jhansi, 
Sambat 2012, first edn., canto 3, doha 4, p. 53 


18. ‘ Bihari Ratnakar ’, ed. by Jagannath Das, pub. by Granthakar Prakashan, 
Banaras, New Fdn., doha 605. piSl 


19. ‘ Kavipriya’ by Keshavadas, ed. by Laxminidhi Chaturvedi, pub. by 
Matri-Bhasha Mandir, Daraganj, Prayag, 1953, first edn., dohas 
43-60, pp. 8-9 and kavita 18, p. 267. Keshavadas seems to have composed 
‘Kavipriya ’ in order to train her in poetics (see doha 61, p. 9), 
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The above examples of highly educated and talented ladies, 
taken from various literary sources alone, certainly reveal to us 
that women, during the period under review, were given opportu- 
nities to read and write and that they were not altogether defi- 
cient jn this particular field. Some of the female scholars and 
poetesses, whom India of those days produced, certainly add lustre 
and brilliance to the entire Indian womanhood. But, edu- 
cation of women, Hindu or Muslim, in our period, was mostly 
confined to the rich and well-to-do sections of the society. The 
vast mass of Indian women, especially those belonging to the 
poorer sections of the society and living in the rural areas, might 
have remained practically illiterate. 


Agencies Of Female Education 


It is interesting tc Jearn that there were practically no 
separate schools and colleges in India of those days for the 
education of women. Perhaps no clear mention of the existence: 
of a girls’ school or college has been made in the contemporary 
Persian chronicles or the vernacular literatures. In most cases, 
girls attended the same elementary schools and learnt the same 
lessons as the boys. This shows that there was no separate 
curriculum for boys and girls. In such cases, the education received 
by girls was of a very superficial character, because as soon as. 
they attained the age of puberty or even earlier, they were not 
permitted to go to their schools. However, there are instances. 
to show that boys and girls read in the same school in the primary 
as well as in the lower secondary stages of their education.”° 


The medieval Indian girls and especially those belonging 
to the aristocratic and other well-to-do classes, generally received 


20. Numerous references are found in the contemporary vernacular literatures: 
regarding co-education in the medieval period. In Banamali Das’s. 
‘Ichchawati Haran’, (pub. by Sridhar Rao, Cuttack Printing Co., Ltd.,. 
Cuttack, second edn., canto I, p. 5. and canto III, p. 7) we find the hero 
‘Charubrahma’ reading with the heroine ‘ Ichchawati’ under the same 
teacher and in the same school. Similarly, in another Oriva work, entitled 
‘Sasisena’, ed. by A. B. Mahanty, pub. by Utkal University, Cuttack 
1953, third edn., canto III, p. 8, princess ‘ Sasisena ’ is seen studying with 
her lover, ‘ Ahimanikya’ under a teacher named ‘ Anantasiddha ’; 
‘Sardamangal’ of Dayaram also refers to five princesses, daughters of the 
King of Baidev, reading along with a prince in the same pathshala. 
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their education under private tutors, appointed by their parents 
or guardians for that purpose.?! Among the Muslims, there 
were maktahs in some private houses also for imparting secular 
and religious education to girls. This was mostly done by edu- 
cated elderly ladies, especially widows of middle class families. 
Jafar Sharif makes an elaborate reference to the various customs 
and practices relating to female education in Muslim India.”? 


Apart from these educational institutions and the private 
tutors, medieval Indian women had also another important 
source of receiving education j. e., through popular amusements 
and folklore.”? This aspect of social life, during the period under 
review, might have greatly facilitated the spread of knowledge 
among them to a considerable extent. It was a’most a general 
practice, especially among the Hindus, to organise popular 
functions in their localities, in which men and women took zealous 
part. Further the study of sacred works was very popular with 
some of the educated ladies of the well-to-do families.24 


Curriculum 


The curriculum for the education of women did not show 
any marked difference from that of men. It is to be noted, in 
this connection, that female education was more a matter of 
private than public concern, for the age required them to be 
“ministering angels’ rather than fair states-women or orators.25 
Since girls attended the same schools along with boys, they learnt 
practically the same primary and elementary lessons in the three 
R’s. After completing their primary education or even earlier, 
very few of them got the opportunities of joining higher educational 
institutons, as by that time, they were generally given in marriage 
and hence, they could not continue their studies. T hey were also 


21. Keay’s Indian Education in Ancient and Later Times, Oxford Press, 
1954, p. 77; also refer to Bhagwan Dayal’s The Development of Modern 
Indian Education, first edn,, 1955, p- 463. 

22. Qanoon-i-Islam, tr. by Herklots, second edn., Madras, 1863. 


23. Also refer to T. C. Das Gupta’s Aspects of Bengali Society, C. U., 1935, 
p- 203. 


24. Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 212. 


25. Dr. K. K. Datta, Studies in the History of Bengali Subah, Calcutta Univer- 
Ritys LOSE voln 1p nr27% 
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given some sort of practical training in such subjects which imme- 
diately concerned them after marriage and which helped them 
in solving the problems of life. In most cases, while yet in the 
schools, they were given training in the management of house- 
hold affairs”° Women, who were fortunate enough to get 
facilities for prosecuting higher education, had to follow prac- 
tically the same curriculum meant for men. We get an idea 
of the curriculum of higher studies meant for the ladies of well- 
to-do families from various contemporary literatures. Princess 
Vidya’s literary discussions with Prince Sundar on subjects like 
the shastras, grammar, lexicon, literature, drama and rhetoric, 
reveal to us that these were read by them while prosecuting higher 
studies.2” Prithviraj 28 also refers to subjects like Vyakaran 
(grammar), the Puranas, the Smritis, the Shastras, the Vidhi 
(law), the four Vedas and the six Vedangas, which were studied 
by his heroine, Rukmani. Princess Ichchawati had studied 
literature, music and kavya (poetry). 


Thus, normally speaking, the courses of women’s education 
included a variety of subjects like philosophy, grammar, mathe- 
matics, drama, rhetoric, kavya (poetry), law and religion. 
Besides, music, dancing and playing upon various kinds of musical 
instruments were perhaps their favourite fields of specialization. 
Generally, public women and dancing girls distinguished them- 
selves in this particular branch of knowledge.*° Apart from these 
26. Dr. P. N. Ojha, Some Aspects of North Indian Social Life, first edn., 

Patna, 1961, pp. 108-09. 

. 27. Bharat Chandra Granthavali (Bat Tala edn.), p.310. The poet refers thus: — 
“Panditey Panditey Katha Rase Taranga, 
Prasange ‘Prasange Othey Saster Prasanga, 
Vyakaran, Abhidhan, Sahitya, Natak, 
Alankar Aadi Sadhya Sadhan Sadhak. ” 

28. Prithviraj, Beli Krishan Rukmani Ree, pub. from Hindustani Academy, 
Prayag, 1931, doha 28, p. 145. 

29. Banamali Das, Ichchawati Haran, pub. by Cuttack Printing Co. Ltd., 
second edn., canto 1, p. 5. 

30. In the poems of Keshavadas (Kavi Priya), ed. by Laxminidhi Chaturvedi, 
pub. by Matri-Bhasha Mandir, Prayag, 1952, first edn., doha 60, eg 
we find references regarding some public women and dancing girls having 
lessons in this particular field. The doha runs thus:— 

““Nachat Gawat Padhat Sab, Sabe Bazawat Veen, 
Tin Men Karat Kavita Ek, Rai Pravin Pravin.” 
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subjects, women of our period also got opportunities to develop 
their physical qualities by having a few lessons in the art of warfare 
and military science as mentioned earlier. 


> 


Education of Princes and other Ladies of the Royal 
Household 


Female education was zealously fostered in the royal family. 
The Mughals, though settled amidst new surroundings, had not 
entirely given up their Centra] Asian habits. One of their chief 
characteristics was that they freely mixed with their women.?! 
As a result, the Mughal ladies had ample opportunity to Jearn 
the ways of noble living and thinking. Most of the members 
of the royal household had their separate dwellings. They had 
ample leisure and adequate resources 7? at their command to make 
their lives really happy and pleasant. Besides, they had also 
highly paid and well-educated matrons and superintendents, 
generally appointed by the Emperors to lock after their 
comforts. These governesses and matrons in the palace were 


31. Humayun was so generous towards them that he used to meet them 
collectively, at least twice a week. Such action of the Emperor prompted 
his wives to make complaints against him, for they could hardly meet their 
husband. individually. When Bega Begam, his Chief Queen (till the 
appearance of Hamida Banu Begam), drew his attention towards this fact, 
he became furious, scolded her roundly, and obtained written promise from 
each one of them that no complaint would ever be made in future on the 
score of his negligence (Gulbadan, Humayun Nama (Bev.), p. 131); It was 
a prevalent practice among the Mughals that in case, a woman became 
dissatisfied with her husband or even with her surroundings, she had 
the choice of quitting him or the palace altogether, for we learn that 
A’yisha Sultan Begam (Babur’s first wife) had left Babur of her own accord 
(Memoirs of Babur, vol. I. (Bev.), p. 61). 


32. Manucci (Storia, II, p. 341) refers to the pay and pensions of the inmates 
of the harem thus: “These queens and princesses have pay or pensions 
according to their birth or the rank they hold. In addition, they often 
receive from the king special presents in cash, under the pretext that 
it is to buy betel or perfumes or shoes. They live in this way with no cares 
or anxieties, occupying themselves with nothing beyond displaying great 
show and magnificence, an imposing and majestic beaming of making 
themselves attractive, getting talked about in the world, and pleasing 
the King.”’ For the general working of this system, also refer to Ain., 
I(Bloch), p. 46. 


33. Storia, II, pp. 330-31. 
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also entrusted with the responsibility of fostering general 
education among the inmates of the royal household. They 
were generally known as ‘A’tun-Mama ’34 and they played, 
in fact, very important and effective role in shaping and super- 
vising the general pattern of education and refinement among 
the princesses and other ladies of the royal household. 


The Mughal Emperors also took lively interest in the edu- 
cation of royal ladies and they tried to inculcate and foster among 
them the best possible qualities of head and heart. Aurangzeb 
was particularly very keen about this. He not only supervised 
the education and academic refinement of the princesses, but 
also took necessary steps to make them familiar with the funda- 
mental and basic tenets of their religion. As a result, all of them 
devoted their time to the worship of God, reading the holy 
Qur’an and performing virtuous deeds,25 


Generally speaking, it was the practice prevalent among 
the Mughals that almost every Mughal princess and lady of 
rank and distinction was taught reading and writing from her 
very early age. When she made considerable progress in her 
early education and showed some signs of future promise, she 
attracted the attention * of the Emperor, who generally placed 


34. The term signifies teacher-cum-governess. Both, Babur and Gulbadan 
Begam refers to ‘ A’tun-Mama’ in their narratives. Babur Nama (tr. by 
A. S. Beveridge, vol. I, p. 148) makes mention of one, who was probably 
Qutlug Nigar Khanam, Babur’s mother’s teacher. In the accounts of 
Gulbadan Begam (Humayun Nama (Bev.), p. 121) another ‘A’tun-Mama’ 
is mentioned having a place among the honoured guests, who witnessed 
the mystic feast arranged by Humayun. 

35. Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 318; also Elliot & Dowson, vol. VII, p. 162. 

36. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India, second edn., 1919, Pe oUlL se baa ey. 
vol. II, Oct., 1908, pp. 524-25. O’Malley writes that Mulla Muhammad 
Saiyad, a poet who wrote under the pen-name of ‘ Ashraf’, was employed 
by Aurangzeb as tutor of his daughter, Zeb-un-Nisa Begam. He was 
the son of Mulla Muhammad Saleh of Mazandaran (a province of Persia), 
near the Caspian Sea. In the year 1672, he visited his native country and 
later came back to India and was employed by Azim-us-Shah, Viceroy of 
Bihar, and the second son of Shah Alam. He died in the year 1704 
at Monghyr and was buried on the bastion at the western end of the fort 
along the river side. He was the author of many works (Bihar & Orissa 
District Gazetteer, Monghyr, Patna, 1926, pp. 241-42). 


M.—8 
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her under suitable lady teachers. Normally, well-educated 
Persian Jadies were employed by the Mughal sovereigns for edu- 
cating their princesses. Thus, Sati-un-Nisa,?’ a well-educated 
and highly accomplished lady, .was appointed by Shahjahan for 
educating his daughter, Jahanara Begum. Inayat-ullah Khan’s?8 
mother, Hafiza Maryam,?? was Zeb-un-Nisa’s teacher. 


The curriculum of their education generally included the 
study of Persian language and literature, besides memorising 
the Arabic religious texts,*° chiefly the holy Qur’an. 
Almost all of them had to commit the holy Qur’an to memory, 
and those who distinguished themselves in this particular field 
were highly respected and appreciated by the Emperor and 
others alike. Zeb-un-Nisa Begam, the daughter of Aurangzeb, 
had Jearnt the holy Qur’an by rote for which she received from 
the Emperor a reward of 30,000 gold coins.4! When they acquired 
proficiency in reading and understanding Persian language, they 
generally read Shaikh Sa’di Shirazi’s ‘Gulistan’, containing 
valuable lessons on life and manners, which was generally followed 
or sometimes accompanied by the study of ‘ Bostan’ by the same 
author.*? Elegant penmanship was considered to be a great 
accomplishment in those days, and hence, Mughal princesses 
were also given training in it.4? Apart from these, their 
curriculum also included subjects like singing, playing upon 


37. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India, second edn., 1919, ip: 21. 


38. A noble of Aurangzeb’s court and an author of repute. For his works refer 
to Ivanow’s Descriptive Catalogue, Persian MSS, A. S. B., 1924, 
p. 167. 


39. Ma/’athir-ul-Umara, vol. II (Bev. and Prasad), p- 681. 


40. Sarkar (Studies in Mughal India, second edn., 1919, p. 301) writes thus: 
“The ladies studied the humanities in preference to theology, and Persian 
rather than Arabic. But everyone of them who made some progress in 
her studies had to commit the Qur’an to memory. ” 


41. Elliot & Dowson, vol. VII, p. 196; also Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), 
forraa2. 


42. Stovia,, I, p. 331. 


43. Zeb-un-Nisa Begam, the daughter of Aurangzeb (Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri 
(Sarkar), p. 322) had full competence in writing various hands, such as, 
the nastaliqg, naskh and_ shikastah. 
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a variety of musical instruments, riding, shooting, archery*#4 and 
embroidery. 


Mughal Ladies (Princesses and Queens) Scholarship and 
Patronage of Learning 


Numerous instances of well-educated and accomplished 
ladies belonging to the royal household, are available to us, 
during the period under review. Almost all of them were 
quite accomplished and highly cultured ladies, whose interest 
in the literary activities of the court and whose patronage of 
men of letters are well-known in our history. These ladies 
possessed good taste in literature as is evident from the works of 
Gubadan Begam and Salima Sultana in the 16th century and 
Nurjahan, Jahanara and Zeb-un-Nisa in the 17th century. The 
Emperors usually kept a part of their libraries in the harem,*® 
probably with a view to help the royal lad’es in this direction. 


Gulbadan Begam 


She was a worthy daughter of a worthy father, Babur. 
Though a connected and detailed information about her early 
life?? and courses of study is not available to us in the accounts 
of the court historian, yet there is little doubt that she was a 
highly educated and talented lady of her age. Probably, she 
was the first ‘literary gem’ of the Mughal period known to us.’8 
She wrote a very valuable and informative piece of work, 
entitled ‘ Humayun Nama’ at the instance of Akbar with a view 
to help the compilation of the ‘Akbarnama’. It is still the best 
available work containing valuable information regarding 


44. For references regarding singing and playing upon musical instruments 
etc., refer to Gulbadan Begam’s Humayun Nama (Bev.), pp. 120-21. 

45. The royal ladies, as a matter of fact, were highly skilled in embroidery 
work. Nurjahan (History of Jahangir, Beni Prasad, third edn., p. 158), for 
example, introduced some new designs of embroidery work in ladies dress 
etc. Also refer to Khafi Khan, p. 269. 

46. Ain., I(Bloch), p. 109. 

47. She was born in or about 1523 A.D. and spent her childhood under Babur’s 
rule in Kabul and India. She was married to Khizr Khan Khwaja 
(Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 7). 

48. Refer to S. M. Jaffar, Fducation in Muslim India, Lahore, 1936, p. 193. 
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Humayun’s reign, for it helps us in having an insight into the 
various aspects of contemporary socio-political history. She also 
possessed poetic talnets*? and composed many beautiful verses, 
which unfortunately have not*come down to us. 


Salima Sultana? 


Jahangir, in his autobiography, pays a high tribute to the 
lady thus: ‘‘ She was adorned with al! good qualities. In women, 
this degree of skill and capacity is seldom found. >! In 
reality, she was a well-read and highly accomplished lady of 
Akbar’s harem. She had a thorough mastery over the Persian 
language and literature. There is a passage in the narrative 
of Badauni,*? which describes the Begam as a voracious reader. 
She had a poetic mind and often used to compoce verses under 
the pen-name of ‘Makhfi’*?. One of her popular verses runs 
thus :— 


‘““In my passion I called thy lock the ‘ thread of life ~ 
I was wild and so uttered such an expression, ’>* 


Nurjahan 


Nurjahan was a woman of unique talent and ability. 
Perhaps in the whole of the Mughal Indian history, she was the 
most cultured lady, well-versed in different branches of know- 
ledge. Her profound learning and_ practical experiences had 
made her wise and shrewd enough to carry on the administration 
of her husband’s far-flung empire. Apart from her political genius 


49. Gulbadan Begam’s Humayun Nama (Bev.), p. 76; refer also to Great 
Women of India, ed. by Swami Madhavananda and R. C. Mazumdar, 
first edn., 1952, p. 383. 

50. She was the daughter of Nurud-din Muhammad Chaghtai and Gulrukh 
Begam, Hindal’s full-sister. As a reward for Bairam Khan’s services in 
the restoration of the Mughal Empire, Humayun gave Salima in matriage 
tohim. After the death of the Khan-i-Khanan, Akbar, however, married 
her. 

51, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), p. 232. 

52. Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 389. 

biep Iqbalnama-i-Jahangiri, p. 68; see also A.N., II(Bev.), p. 97. Khafi Khan 


(Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, I, pp. 270-71) writes that © Makhfi” (concealed). 
was the pen-name of Nurjahan. 


54. Quoted in Ma’athir-ul-Umara, vol. I (Bev.), p. 37, 
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and administrative skill, she had equally made her name in the 
field of literary activities. Like several other ladies of the royal 
family, she too had poetic Jeanings.®* But, she had a special 
gift of composing extempore verses,°° which prebably enabled 
her to win the heart of her royal consort. Writing about the 
genius of Nurjahan, Dr. Beni Prasad?’ rightly observes: “‘ Nature 
has endowed her with a quick understanding, a piercing intellect, 
a versatile temper and a sound common sense. Education had 
developed the gift of nature in no common degree. She was 
versed in Persian literature and composed verses, limpid and 
flowing, which assisted her in capturing the heart ofher husband.” 


Mumtaz Mahal 


Mumtaz Mahal, the daughter of Asaf Khan, and the beloved 
wife of Shahjahan and the well-known ‘Lady of the Taj’, 
was no less famous for her qualities of head and heart. Like 
other ladies of the royal household, she too was well-educated 
and accomplished and was well-known for her literary tastes 
and highly developed poetical faculties. In her household, she 
had, as her companion, an eminent lady scholar, Sati-un-Nisa, 
who prabably, during her leisure hours, belped Mumtaz Mahal 
in her literary as well as cultural pursuits.°? Herself a_ gifted 
scholar and an ardent patron of men of talents, she directly and 
indirectly assisted many scholars of her age.?? 


Jahanara 


The eldest and the most beloved daughter of Shahjahan, 
Jahanara was one of the brightest jewels of her father’s household, 
and the royal court. In recognition of her abilities and strong 
foundations in several subjects, she was elevated to the rank of 


55. Khafi Khan (Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, 1, pp. 270-71) informs us that she 
wrote verses under the pen-name of ‘ Makhfi’. 

56. For the poetical contest between Nurjahan and Kalim, a poet of Jahangir’s 
and Shahjahan’s court, refer to J. B. U., vol. I, Nov., 1932, p. 90 and for 
the specimen of her verses see Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, I, pp. 
270-71. 


57. History of Jahangir, third edn., 1940, pp. 157-58. 
58. Introducing India, pt. I, pub. by R. A. S. B., Cal., 1947, art. no. Op Ge 
59. Refer to N. N. Law’s Promotion of Learning, 1916, p. 204. 
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the ‘First Lady of the Realm’ (Padshah Begam). [n the 
academic field, she patronised the literary talents of her father’s 
court and rewarded those who produced really good stuffs in prose, 
poetry or other branches of leatning. Mir Muhammad Ali Mahir, 
entitled ‘Murad Khan’, wrote a masnavi in the praise of Jahanara, 
in which he extolled her patronage of literature and compared 
her generosity to the bounty of God. She was the author of 
two renowned works viz., a biography of the saints of Ajmer 
known as ‘ Munisal-Arwah ©! and ‘ Shahabiya ’,® the life of 
Mulla Shah Badakhshani, her spiritual Pir. In the domain of 
poetry, she was also proficient and could compose verses of no 
mean order. She wrote her own epitaph which reads thus: 
“Let not any person cover my tomb with anything other than 
earth and grass, for they are the best fitted for the graves of the 
poor.” © 


Zeb-un-Nisa 


Zeb-un-Nisa, the daughter of Aurangzeb, was also equally 
famous for her literary accomplishments. From her very child- 
hood, she showed remarkable signs of intelligence due to which 
she became her father’s favourite. Aurangzeb personally super- 
vised her education. As a result, she acquired a thorough mastery 
over Arabic and Persian language and literature, besides being 
proficient in mathematics, astronomy and other difficult 


sciences. She could also write in a variety of styles in Persian 
calligraphy.®4 


As a scholar and poetess,®> she ranked supreme during her 
age. She has been credited with the authorship of a number of 


60. Muhammad Wali, Midhat-al-Su’ara, fol 123, MS, Daftar-i-Diwani wa 


Mulki Library, Hyderabad; also refer to Islamic Culture, vol. XXXIV, 
1960; pw 119, 


61. Storia, IV, p. 423; also Rieu, Persian Catalogue, p. 357b. 
62. Refer to Sufi’s Al-Minhaj, Lahore, 1941, Dp. Bl. 


63. Hearn’s Seven Cities of Delhi, p. 116; also Law’s Promotion of learning, 
1916, p. 204. 


64. Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 322. 


65. For the English translation of some of her verses refer to Poems by Indian 
Women, ed. by Margaret Maenicol, pp. 77-8. 
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works, the most famous among them being ‘ Diwan-i-Makhfi ’,°° 
‘ Zibut-Tafasir? and ‘ Zibul-Munsha’at’. The last of these, 
no doubt, is said to have been written by her and according to 
the author of ‘ Tazkirat-ul-Gharib ’,°’ is a collection of letters. 
The authorship of ‘ Zibut-Tafasir’ has wrongly been credited 
to her name. It is a Persian translation of the well-known work, 
entitled “Tafasir-i-Kabir’ of Imam Razi, done by Mulla Saif-ud-din 
Andie in obedience to her order and hence, it was named after 
her 


So great was her love for learning that it became one of her 
chief hobbies to encourage and help authors, poets and artists 
of her father’s royal court. Much of her personal allowances, 
it appears, was spent in this direction to improve the lot of 
scholars and gifted men.°? She had a vast collection of books 
in her library.’ 


Zinat-un-Nisa 


Zinat-un-Nisa, the younger sister of Zeb-un-Nisa, was equally 
proficient in academic field. Under the supervision of Aurangzeb, 
she received a thorough education and became well-versed ‘in 
the knowledge of the doctrine and the necessary rules of the 
Faith ’.”! Being herself an educated and cultured lady, she 
maintained the rich and healthy traditions of her house and 
patronised men of talent and scholarship.” 


66. The authorship of ‘ Diwan-i-Makhfi’ is still highly controversial. This 
has been fully discussed by Khan Shahib A. Mugtadir in the O. P.L, 
Persian Catalogue, vol. III, pp. 250-51; also refer to J. B. & O. R. S., vol. 
XII], Patna, 1927, article by Hafiz Shamshuddin Ahmad, entitled 
‘Zebunnisa Begam and Diwan-i-Makhfi’, pp. 42-53 for a detailed 
account of the same. 

Gills WY. Bunks Op Ro So Vol MAIL, Pama,1927, ps 42. 

68. Ma/’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 322. 

69. Ibid.; Mulla Muhammad, her tutor, wrote many gashidas in her 
praise, (Bakhtawar Khan, Mirat-ul-Alam, fol. 607-08, MS no. 1051, 
Daftar -i-Diwani wa Mulki Library, Hyderabad); also refer to Islamic 
Culture, vol. XXXIV, 1960. p. 119. 

70. Mavasir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 322. 
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CHAPTER V 


LIBRARIES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT 


rena wee hal ef flied 


With the advent of the Mughals in India, libraries along 
with other institutions of social and cultural life, received consi- 
derable impetus. Generally, the Mughal sovereigns were highly 
educated and accomplished, and almost all of them were greatly 
fond of books. They even used to take pride in collecting rare 
books, and as such, maintained their personal libraries. Their 
courtiers and nobles, knowing fully well the Mughal sovereigns’ 
love and fondness for books, invariably presented to them specimens 
of fine calligraphy and rare books in order to secure their 
unfailing support and favour. 


Mughal Sovereigns Fondness for Collection of Books 
and their Imperial Library 


The Mughal sovereigns, like all the Timurids, were the greatest 
bibliophiles. With the advent of Babur, India witnessed the 
establishment of an Imperial library for the use of the Emperor 
as well as the nobles and the scholars of the court. Babur, the 
founder of the Mughal rule in India, was a highly accomplished 
and well read man, besides being an author of repute. In the 
intervals of rest and relief from the unsettled circumstances of the 
time, he devoted his leisure hours to studying and copying verses 
or writing his Memoirs. Thus, in spite of his being a busy man, 
Babur had such a profound interest in study that he could manage 
to get time for his literary activities. 


Babur, in his carly career as an author, was helped very 
much by one of the ministers of Sultan Hussain of Herat, who 
had established a valuable library containing almost all the best 
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works of the time, and had placed Babur in its charge.! This 
library perhaps, fascinated him most, and it kindled a desire in 
the heart of young Babur to build a rich library of his own. 
Perhaps, this served as an ideal before Babur, who, at a later 
stage, developed a great fondness for books and set up a library 
of his own, as referred to in his Memoirs.2, Thus, Babur set the 
ball rolling in this direction. His fondness for books is also 
evident from the fact that when he captured Milwat and got 
control over the library of Ghazi Khan, he took out some books 
from it and gifted them to his son, Humayun, and also sent some 
others to his second son, Kamran. He writes in his Memoirs 
thus: ‘‘ I went into Ghazi Khan’s book-room; some of the precious 
things found in it, I gave to Humayun, some sent to Kamran 
(in Qandhar). There were many books of learned contents, but 
not so many valuable ones, as had at first appeared.”’? Perhaps, 
Abdullah was his librarian.’ 


Humayun 


Humayun, a highly accomplished scholar and scientist, was 
no less interested in study and research. His fondness for books 
and scholars was proverbial. He considered good books to be 
his ‘real companions ’.? Although his entire reign was practically 
swept by frequent upheaval and turmoil, yet he engaged himself 
in study and research, as far as possible. His court had a number 


1. Elliot & Dowson, vol. IV, pp. 141 and 143. 


2. Memoirs of Babur, vol. II (Bev.), p. 619. It was in this library that he took 
rest when he was suffering from fever and heat. He writes thus: “On Friday 
the 23rd of the month such heat appeared in my body that with great 
difficulty I got through the Congregational prayer in the mosyue, and with 
much trouble through the Mid-day prayer, in the book-room, after due 
time and little by little.” 

3. Ibid., p. 460; also Tazkirat-ul-Salatin, MS in Boh. Coll., Cal., leat 104. 

4. Ibid., vol. I (Bev)., p. 337. This person is mentioned by Babur in his 
Memoirs more than once. He seems to have been a capable man 
serving his master (Babur) in various capacities such as librarian, 


administrator, military general etc. Babur at another place (Ibid.), vol. I, 
p. 675, is found ordering him to go to Sambhal to maintain law and order 


there. 
5. A.N., I (Bev.), p. 309; also refer to Tazkirat-ul-Waqiat, B. M. MSS 
addl., 16711, fol. 99. 
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of scholars, employed by him for scientific investigations and 
higher researches. He employed the Turkish admiral, Sidi 
Ali Reis, for his geographical researches. When such was his. 
passion for study and research, # is but natural that he might 
have developed a good library of his own in order to assist his 
scholars in carrying on their scientific researches.” In fact, 
he had inherited from his father a grand library which he enriched 
further with rare collections whenever opportunities allowed him 
to do so. 


During the early part of his reign, he had very little time to 
apply his mind to the building of his library, as he had to move 
very often from place to place with his library in times of wars 
and conquests. Jauhar, his faithful servant, informs us that 
the Emperor used to carry with him some choicest and favourite 
books even during his expeditions. During his Gujrat expedition, 
when he was camping at Cambay, some forest and hill tribes 
attacked his camp in the night and in the confusion and plun- 
der that followed, “ many rare books which were his real com- 
panions and were always kept in His Majesty’s personal possession, 
were Jost.”8 Abul Fazl continues : “ Among these were the 
Timurnama, transcribed by Mulla Sultan Ali and illustrated 
by Ustad Bihzad.....°° 9 


After the restoration of his kingdom, Humayun returned to 
India with an ambitious plan of scientific studies and researches, 
with the help of a galaxy of scholars of different subjects, drawn 
from different parts of India and abroad. With this end in view, 
he collected all his valuable and rare books and took them to the 
Sher Mandal of Purna Quila, formerly built by Sher Shah, the 

6. Humayun employed him to calculate for him the Lunar and Solar 
eclipse etc. besides other scientific problems. 


7. Gulbadan Begam in her ‘ Humayun Nama’ ( Bev. ), p-. 124, refers to the 
library of Humayun, arranged during the Mystic-feast. She writes thus : 
“In the second room called the House of Good Fortune, an oratory had 
been arranged and_ books placed, and gilded, pen-case, and splendid 


portfolios and entertaining picture books written in beautiful 
character. ” 


8. A.N., vol. I (Bev.), p. 309; also fn. 2. 
9. Ibid. 
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Afghan ruler, to serve as his pleasure house.’ But ill-fated as 
Humayun was, within a short period after the establishment of his 
erand and ambitious Jibrary, one day he met with a fatal accident 
as a result of falling down from the stairs of Sher Mandal.!! 
The nature and size of collections in his library have not been 
assessed either by his court historians or other contemporary 
writers, but as Humayun was a versatile scholar of different 
subjects, it can be presumed that books on literature, poetry, 
astronomy, astrology, geography, mathematics, history etc. might 
have been stocked by him in his library. Mulla. Surkh!’ and 
Nizam," father of Lala Beg and also known as ‘Baz Bahadur’ were 


his librarians. 


Akbar 


With the accession of Akbar, the Imperial library set up 
by his predecessors came to be reorganised with a number of 
new and rare additions. He procured these books from the 
libraries of Gujrat, Jaunpur, Bihar, Kashmir, Bengal and the 
Deccan, in course of his far-flung conquests. Badauni holds that 
a number of fine and rare books ware added to the Imperial 
library after the conquest of Gujrat. These books belonged to 
Itimad Khan Gujrati.!* Akbar’s Imperial library was further enrich- 
ed, when on Shaikh Faizi’s death, his grand library, having tour 
thousand and six hundred books and manuscripts, came to be in- 
coiporated in it. Besides collecting books from the libraries of 
others, Akbar also took a bold step in this direction. Himself 
highly interested in study and literary discussions, he created a 


10. This is an octagonal building of granite and red sandstone and has two 
storeys. The stairs are narrow and steep. For a full account of Sher 
Mandal refer to J. A. S. B., 1871, article by Rodgers.: 

ll. Ibid., pp. 133-38 for a detailed account of the circumstances leading to 
his tragic death. 

12. Gulbadan’s Humayun Nama mentions thus: “ In the downfall and dis- 
location in Hind, Mulla Surkh, the librarian deserted Humayun and 
entered the service of Maldeo”’. (Bev.), p. 154. 

13. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), p. 21. 

14. Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 205. 

15. Ibid., vol. III (Haig), pp. 421-22; Abul Fazl, however, gives the 
number of books & MSS in his library as 4,300 (Ain., I(Bloch), p. 550). 
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Separate department for translation work where philologists were 
constantly engaged in translating Hindi (Sanskrit), Greek, Arabic 
and Persian works into other languages.'° These works were placed 
in the Imperial library at Agra> Thus, a number of old and 


useful books written in different languages were translated under 
his noble patronage. 


Among the important works which thus came to the Imperial 
library, the following deserve special mention: Zichi-i-Jadid-i- 
Mirza, Krishnjoshi, Gangadhar, Mahesh Mahanand, the Maha- 
bharat, the Ramayan, Atharban (Atharva Veda), Lilawati, Tajak, 
a well-known work on Astronomy, Memoirs of Babur, Kalilah 
Damnah, Nal and Daman, besides a history of thousand years 
under the caption “Tarikh-i-Alf!7. 

Abul Fazl gives us some information regarding Akbar’s 
Imperial library thus : “His Majesty’s library is divided into 
several parts; some of the books are kept within and some without 
the Harem. Each part of the library is sub-divided according to 
the value of the books and the estimation in which the sciences 
are held of which the books treat. Prose books, poetical works, 
Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic are all separately 
placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced 
people bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, who 
hears every book from the beginning to the end... .”718 According 
to V. A. Smith, Akbar “collected an enormous library of extra- 
ordinary pecuniary value to which probably no parallel then 
existed or has ever existed in the world.””!? Thus, it appears that 
Akbar had a splendid library but, the total number of volumes 
in his library is not yet exactly known. However, foreign travel- 
lers like De-La’et,20 Manrique”! and Mandelslo22 unanimously 
16. Ain., I(Bloch), p. 110. 

17. For details regarding the above mentioned books and their translations, 

refer to Ain., I(Bloch), pp. 110-13. 

18. Ibid., pp. 109-10. 
19. V. A. Smith, Akbar, the Great Moghul, 1958, Indian Print, p. 242. 


20. De-La’et’s Empire of the Great Moghul, tr. by J. S. Hoyland, 1923, 
pp. 108-09. 


21. Manrique’s Travels, vol. II, pp. 293-94. 


22. Mandeislo’s Travels, p. 118; also J-R.A.S., 1915, p. 243; also Abdul Aziz’s 
The Imperial Treasury of the Indian Moghuls, p. 522. 
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hold that the manuscripts in the Agra library numbered about 
24,000 and were estimated to be worth Rs. 6,463,731. Such 
high valuation was chiefly due to the employment of renowned 
calligraphists for the text, first-rate artists for the illustrations 
and skiJled book-binders, using the most costly materials.23 


Akbar’s Imperial Jibrary had been Jocated in the big hall 
which was on the side of the octagonal tower in the fort of Agra. 
Havell describes it thus: ‘“‘Passing through these (i. e. the small 
rooms known as Akbar’s apartment adjoining the Samman Burj), 
we enter a long room known as the library, in which a not very 
successful attempt was made some years ago to restore the painted 
decoration.”*4 This institution worked well under the able and 
efficient guidance of Maktab Khan,” who was in sole charge of 
the library and the art gallery. Mulla Pir Muhammad was also 
at one time, the Superintendent of this library. 


Jahangir’s Library 


Jahangir, the worthy son of a worthy father, not only main- 
tained the traditions of his father’s court, but also tried his best 
to reorganise and enrich the institutions set up by Akbar. Him- 
self a man of profound learning and academic taste, he, in 
addition to the Mughal Imperial] library, organised a personal 
library for his own use,”’ containing a number of books on various 
subjects. He built this library with the help of his courtiers 
and nobles, who assisted him in procuring a number of valuable 
books and manuscripts. Some of the books in the library were 
purchased by the nobles at a considerably high price and the 
rest came to him as presents from them. Abdul Rahim Khan - 
Khanan had presented to the library a copy of ‘Yusuf and 


23. The cost of binding and illustration became so high by the time of Aurang- 
zeb that two copies of Holy Qur’an involved an expenditure of rupees 
seven thousand (Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri, (Sarkar), p. 318). 


24. E. B. Havell’s Handbook to Agra and the Taj, Sikandra, Fathpur-Sikri 
and neighbourhood (London, 1904), p. 66. 


25. He was given a mansab of 1,500 by Jahangir in the 13th year of his reign 
(Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. II (R. & B.), p. 22). 


26. Tarikh-i-Akbari, MS in A. S. B., leaf 42. 
27. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. II (R. & B.), p. 440. 
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Zulaikha’?’ in the handwriting of Mulla Mir Ali”? with beautiful 
illustrations and binding, worth one thousand rupees. Like Emperor 
Babur, Jahangir also regarded books and MSS as the most valuable 
possession and the most valued present one could make. One 
of his courtiers named Abdus-Sattar presented to him a compen- 
dium in the handwriting of the Emperor Humayun. This rare 
present made him so happy that he frankly admits in his Memoirs 
that such joy he had seldom experienced. He writes thus: “I 
felt a joy such as I had seldom experienced. I was exceedingly 
rejoiced, for, by God, no precious thing I have can be compared 
with this. In return I increased his (Abdu-s-Sattar’s) mansab 
beyond what he had imagined possible and gave him a present 
of Rs. 1,000.’°0 


He was not only fond of collecting books for his own library, 
but was also often seen making presents of books to his courtiers 
and learned men. His personal library always moved with him 
wherever he happened to go. When he went to Gujrat, it is said, 
he gave a number of books to the learned Shaikhs of that place 
as a token of his regard and respect for them. In his Memoirs he 
writes that on the second visit of the Ulemas to the Emperor, he 
gave them robes of honour, travelling expenses, lands and one 
book to each of them from his special library, and on the back 
of each book he wrote the date of his arrival in Gujrat and the 
date of such presentation! The books thus, given to them were 
‘Tafsir-i-Kashshaf,? Tafsir-i-Hussaini33 and Rauzatu-l-ahbad.34 
It is also mentioned in his Memoirs that he ordered the clerk 
of his library to prepare several copies of his autobiography of 
12 years and he presented its first copy to his son, Shahjahan.35 
Later on, when its several copies were prepared, he distributed 


28. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), p. 168. 

29. He was a famous Calligraphist, see Rieu, Cat. IT, pe SST 
30. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. II (R. & B.), p. 82. 

31. Ibid., vol. I (R. & B.), pp. 439-40. 


32. Perhaps an explanation of Zamakhshari’s Commentaries. 


33. A Persian Commentary of the Qur’an, Rieu, I, p. 96, 
34. A Life of Muhammad, Ibid., p. 147. 
35. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. II (R.. & B.), p. 27. 
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them among Itimad-ud-aula° Asaf Khan?’ Parviz3? and 
others. 


Thus, from the above account of his personal library, it appears 
that it might have been a splendid one, besides, the Imperial 
library, and it might have a number of experts to look after its 
scientific management and maintenance. Maktab Khan? was 
the Superintendent of his library. 


Shahjahan’s Library 


Shahjahan, the magnificent Mughal ruler, though himself 
highly interested in the construction of magnificent buildings 
and greatly fond of a pompous court-life, was no less interested 
in the development of the Imperial library. It would be wrong to 
believe that during his reign, the Imperial library of the Great 
Mughals had no rich additions. It was almost a common practice 
among the Mughal] sovereigns that on their accession to the 
throne they indulged in certain formalities in order to show to the 
world that they had assumed power, and one of these was making 
additions of the most valuable books and illustrated manuscripts 
to the Imperial library. On the fly-leaf of such books and manu- 
scripts, which they appreciated most, they occasionally added in 
their own handwriting, a florid inscription relating to them. To 
this general trend, Shahjahan was no exception. A number of 
manuscripts and books, which have come down to us, bear his 
seal testifying to the fact mentioned above.*9 


Shahjahan also continued to patronise fine arts, literature 
and learning and encouraged learned men by giving them all 
possible help and stipends for their maintenance. In spite of 
his being a tremendously busy ruler, Shahjahan had developed 
a fascination for reading good books and he normally spent the 
early hours of night in his study room, where scholars used to 


36. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. II (R. & B.), p. 37. 
37. Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

38, Lbids 

89) slbiclean. 22; 


40. His autograph can be seen in the J. A. S. B., vol. XXXIX, 1870, p. 270. 
‘ Fascimiles of several autographs of Jahangir, Shahjahan, and Prince 
Daratite ls o& article by H. Blochmann. 
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read the selected books of his taste.4! His favourite subject was 
history, and in his personal library, there was a copy of the 
Memoirs of Babur written in his (Babur’s) own handwriting.?? 


This library was well-admimistered, and Shahjahan used to 
take a lively interest in it. From time to time, he placed the 
ablest persons in charge of his library, whose names are men- 
tioned in the contemporary accounts. The Darogha or Muhata- 
mim of the library was Abdur Rahman Khushnavis, and after 
him that office was held by Muhammad Salih, son of Abdullah 
Mushkin. In 1063 A. H. Muhammad Shafi was the Darogha 
of the library, as is revealed by a seal on a copy of the holy Qur’an, 
which is, at present, in the possession of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.“ Muhammad Tahir, commonly known as ‘Ashna’ and 
bearing the title of Inayat Khan, was also appointed the Superin- 
tendent of the library by the Emperer in the 3lst year of his 
reign (corresponding to 1068 A. H.).45 Besides these persons, 
there were also some others who held the post of Darogha or 
Nazim of his library from time to time.‘® 


Dara’s Library 


Dara Shikoh, the eldest and the most favourite son of Shah- 
jahan, was the greatest scholar of his house. He was the author of 
a number of books, original, commentaries and translations.47 He 
patronised Sanskrit scholars*® and got the Bhagvat Gita and the 
Upanishads translated into Persian. With their help, he mastered 
Hindi (Sanskrit) and composed hymns in this popular vernacular. 
Besides, he had also read, in translation, the Jewish, Christian 
and other religious scriptures in course of his investigation into 


41. Sarkar, Anecdotes of Aurangzib & Other Historical Essays, (Cal., 1912), 
p. 174. 


42. Qazwini, Shahjahan-namah, MS in A. S. B., leaf 34. 

#3. Shahjahan-namah, II, p. 505. 

44. Ma’arif, Azamgarh, vol. XIV, p. 442. 

45. Elliot & Dowson, vol. VII, p. 74. 

46. For these persons refer to Islamic Culture, vol. XIX, 1945, pp- 338-39, 

47. For a list of his works refer to N. N. Law’s Promotion of Learning, Cal., 
1916, pp. 185-86. 

48. For a list of Sanskrit scholars attached to his court, refer to Bikramji: 
Hasrat’s Dara Shikoh: Life and Works, Vishwabharati, 1953, pp. 213-15, 
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the doctrines of Divine Pantheism. A person with such a literary 
taste and academic abilities could not presumably be without 
a library. He must have had a number of selected books in 
his personal custody to carry out and satisfy his craving for study 
and research.” Besides his personal library, which he might have 
greatly enriched, he had free access to the Imperial library of his 
father, who gave him all possible opportunities to continue his 
academic pursuits. 


Aurangzeb’s Library 


Aurangzeb, the last of the Great Mughals, greatly improved 
and expanded the Imperial library of his house. His love of 
theology led him to collect works on Tafsirs, Hadis, Figh etc.50 
It is said that on the tall of Bijapur, all the valuable manuscripts 
of the royal Adil Shahi library, were taken away by Aurangzeb. 
Furgusson describes it thus: ‘‘All the valuable manuscripts were, 
it is said, taken away by Aurangzeb in cart-load, and what 
remain are literally only a remnant, but a precious one to the 
persons in charge of the building who show them with a mournful 
pride and regret.’’! 


His Nazim was Muhammad Salih and the Muhatamim 
was Muhammad Mansur, grandson of Mahabat Khan. He was 
honoured with the title of Makramat Khan. Sayyid Ali al- 
Hussaini, as it appears from the seal on a copy of the hely 
Qur’an, was appointed Muhatamim in 1069 A. H.% 


49. A few of the MSS bearing the autograph and seal of Dara, which 
had once been in his library, can be seen in the Oriental Public Library, 
Patna. 

50. Miratul-Alam, MS in Bob. Coll., lear 258; also Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri 
(Sarkar), p. 316. 

51. Furgusson, Architecture of Bijapur, p. 75. But from an Art. pub. in the 
J. 1. C. Hydrabad, vol. VIII, no. 1, January, 1934, pp. 115-19, it 
appears that the library of Bijapur was intact till 1853 and most of its 
manuscripts bore seal of Aurangzeb. 

52. His appointment was made by Shahjahan in his 3lst year of reign. 
(Elliot & Dowson, vol. VII, p. 74). 

53. Ma’arif, Azamgarh, vol. XIV, p. 422. The copy of the Qur'an bearing 

“his seal is in the possession of A.S.B., Calcutta. 


M.—9 
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Libraries maintained by the Mughal Ladies of Repute 


Besides the Mughal sovereigns and the princes, the Mughal 
ladies were also highly interested in the collection of books for 
their personal Jibraries. Some of these ladies were themselves 
highly educated and were well-versed in the art of composing 
poetry. They were also enlightened patrons of learned men and 
talented scholars. Their liberal patronage drew many scholars 
from the different parts of the country, who carried on their 
literary and academic pursuits, thereby promoting the cause of 
education and learning. During the period under review, almost 
every royal lady of the Mughal court had her personal library, 
where she devoted her time to reading and writing for her aca- 
demic advancement and recreation.*? Salima Sultana, Nurjahan, 
Mumtaz Mahal, Zeb-un-Nisa Begam are some of the most strik- 
ing examples in this respect. Zeb-un-Nisa Begam, the daughter 
of Emperor Aurangzeb, was the greatest patron of scholars and 
learned men of her age. Supported by her bounty, Mulla 
Safiuddin Ardbeli lived in comfort in Kashmir and translated 
the monumental Arabic work ‘Tafasir-i-Kabir’ (Great Commen. 
tary) in Persian and named it as ‘Zeb-ut-Tafsir’ after the Begam. 
Other theological works, written by her scholars, also bear her 
name.*° 


Gulbadan Begam 


Gulbadan Begam,?’ the solitary woman historian of our 


period, was the daughter of Babur. As was the practice common 
among the Mughals, she received a sound education in the various 
arts and sciences of her age and mastered several languages. At 
the command of Akbar, she wrote the History of Humayun’ 


54. Zeb-un-Nisa, daughter of Aurangzeb, employed several scholars on liberal 
salaries to produce original works or to copy out old manuscripts for her 
library, vide Elliot & Dowson, vol. VII, p. 196. Also refer to Sarkar’s 
Studies in Mughal India, p. 79. 

S01 Storia, If ps Sol. 

56. Ma/’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), pp. 322-23. 

57. For a detailed account of Gulbadan Begam, from her childhood to the Jast 
days, refer to the article by A. S. Beveridge, entitled “‘ Life and Writings 
of Gulbadan Begam ”’, pub. in the Cal. Rev., vol. CVI, 1898, pp. 345-71. 

58. ‘The book is its sole witness for no one speaks of it. 
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to help Abul Faz] in the compilation of his Akbar-nama. No- 
where in her Humayun Nama, she speaks of her personal 
library, and it appears from the nature of her work and from the 
errors of omission and commission, which she made in her narrative, 
that she had no library of good collections for checking up the 
references. That she was fond of books is evident from the 


allotment of a copy of Bayazid’s Humayun-namah to her by 
Akbar.» 


Salima Sultana’s Library 


Salima Sultana, at first, the wife of Bairam Khan, and later 
the queen of Akbar, was also a_ scholar, poetess and patron 
of the learned. Emperor Jahangir had all praise for her ability 
and outstanding merits.°° She was very fond of reading books 
and had a personal library. Badauni’s narrative has a curious 
passage which throws some light on the Begam’s fondness for 
books. The passage runs thus: “....on account of the book 
Khirad-afza, which had disappeared from the library, and concern- 
ing Salima Sultana Begam’s study of which the Emperor re- 
minded me, an order was issued that my allowances should be 
stopped and that they should demand the book of me.’%! He 
further adds that Abul Fazl did not lay his refutation before 
the Emperor with a view to clear up the awkward doubt as to 
what he had done with Salima’s desired book. The passage, 
besides attributing to her a ‘“ bookish-habit”’, also reveals to us 
the co-operation which she had received from Akbar in this field. 
Thus, it gives us a hint about her exclusive use of the Akbar’s 
royal library, which was partly in the harem and partly 
outside. 


Nurjahan’s Library 


Nurjahan, the illustrious queen of Jahangir, was in no 
way inferior to her contemporaries in her love of learning 
and patronage of art and literature. Even prior to her becoming 


59. Gulbadan Begam’s Humayun-narnah (Bev.), p. 76. 
60. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R.& B.), p. 232. 

61. Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 389. 

62. Ibid. 
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the chief queen of Jahangir, she had a wild passion for the- 
collection of rare works, as is evident from the ‘Diwan’ of Mirza 
Kamran. On the very first page of this book, these lines occur, 
“‘ Three Muhars the price of this treasure, Nawab Nur-un-Nisa 
Begam.” °? This shows that she got the book even before she 
got her name of Nurjahan. This library, it appears, must have 
been enriched by her through constant additions of new books 
and manuscripts. Like her husband, she was also interested in 
literature and poetry and herself composed verses in the Persian 


language. 


The Library of Mumtaz Mahal and Jahanara 


Mumtaz Mahal, the lady of Taj, better known for her beauty 
and the love which she had for her husband, was also an accom- 
plished lady, having a fine literary taste. Her chief personal 
servant, Sati-un-Nisa,“ a learned lady of her time, was her sole 
companion. She was a good educationist, could recite the Qur’an 
well and could read Persian works in prose and poetry properly. 
In recognition of her literary accomplishments, she was appcinted 
tutoress to princess Jahan Ara Begam.°°> When such a talented 
lady was her companion, Mumtaz Mahal, it seems probable, 
might have also devoted her time to the reading of the choicest 
books of her age. 

Jahan Ara Begam, her daughter, was also very famous for 
her Jiterary accomplishments and has been credited with the 
authorship of a biography of the Saints of Ajmer known as 
* Munis-al-Arwah ’.°° Mir Muhammad Ali Mahir, also known 
as Murad Khan, wrote a Mathnavi in praise of Jahan Ara, 
in which he has extolled her patronage of literature and compared 
her generosity to the bounty of God.*? 


63. MSS of Diwan-i-Kamran, Khudabux Oriental Public Library, Patna. 

64. For a detailed account regarding Sati-un-Nisa, refer to Sarkar. Studies 
in Mughal India, pp. 20-2. : 

OO; loins pu 20. 

66. Storia, vol IV, p. 423; also Rieu, Persian Catalogue, Pp. 357 b; 

67. Muhammad Wali, Midhat-al-Su’ara, 123, MS No. 878, Daftar-i-Diwani 
wa Mulki Library, Hyderabad; also refer to Journal of Islamic Culture 
vol. XXXIV, 1960, p. 119. ‘ 
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Zeb-un-Nisa and her Library 


The daughter of Emperor Aurangzeb, Zeb-un-Nisa Begam, 
was one of the most versatile scholars of her time. Her whole 
life was dedicated to the noble cause of learning. Her court 
was a sort of literary academy, in which flourished the best men 
of genius of the time. Like her ancestors, Akbar and Dara Shikoh, 
she had also established a translation department for producing 
classical as well as original works for her own library. To this 
department, was also attached a splendid library, “‘ the like of 
which’, in the words of the author of the Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri 
was, ‘never seen before.’°8 This library of Zeb-un-Nisa 
Begam had books on various subjects, such as history, literature, 
Jaw and religious works of Islam, for the study of which she used 
to devote several hours every day. Expert Calligraphists and 
scribes were employed by her in this library, whose duty was to 
copy out selected books for the library.®? Besides them, she 
had also an efficient staff for its maintenance and supervision. 


Libraries maintained by the Nobles and Courtiers 
of the Mughal Sovereigns 


Besides the libraries of the sovereigns and the members of the 
royal household, there were also those maintained by some 
of the enlightened nobles of the court, where scholars and 
men of letters used to seek academic asylum for the noble cause 
of the spread of education and learning. The Mughal grandees 
were more or less imitators as well as competitors of their sovereign 
with regard to the patronage of art, architecture” and literature. 
Their court was the royal court in miniature, where a number 
of learned scholars, men of letters and persons of outstanding 
merits were given due encouragement by their liberal bounty. 


Inspired by the collections of the Imperial library at and 
the personal libraries of the members of the royal household, 


68. Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 322. 

69. Ibid. 

70. It was in the time of Sepah-Salar Munim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan (Ain., 
I(Bloch\, p. 334), the Governor of Jaunpur under Akbar, that the bridge 
on the river Gomti was built, which still stands. 
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these nobles also established their own libraries in their respective 
palaces, replete with valuable works and in the collection of 
which they spared huge money. These nobles at times vied with 
one another in collecting book’, enlarging and enriching their 
libraries, and assuming the role of a patron of learning. Most 
of the Mughal nobles were learned scholars, besides being authors 
of several original works of repute, having in their hearts a real 
passion for the promotion of education and refinement. What- 
ever the reasons might have been, these activities of the Mughal 
grandees contributed substantially to the progress of education 
in their respective areas. In this connection, mention here may 
be made of the names of Bairam Khan Khan-i-Khanan, his 
son Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, Abul Fazl, Shaikh Faizi, 
the poet laureate, Hakim Abdul Ali Gilani, Maulana Abdul 
Haq, Mulla Abdur Qadir Badauni, Bakshi Nizamuddin, Mulla 
Mubarak, Munim Khan, Farid Bukhari and Syed Baga, the mufti 
of Jaunpur during the reign of Shah Jahan. But, of all the Mughal 
grandees referred to above, the libraries of Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan, Shaikh Faizi, Munim Khan and Farid Bukhari deserve 
special mention in this connection. 


Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan’s Library 


Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, a renowned scholar and 
an extraordinary man of letters of Akbar and Jahangir’s court, 
was the greatest bibliophile among the Mughal grandees of his 
age. His court was an academic asylum for a number of scholars, 
poets and accomplished men of various arts and sciences. His 
Magnanimity and bounty to the scholars were proverbial.?! Him- 
self highly interested in the promotion of education and learning, 
he had founded a very big and rich personal library at Ahmadabad. 
It was looked after with adequate care and personal interest. 
Ma’asir-i-Rahimi mentions the total number of persons attached 


71, Lis greatness as a patron may well be realised by the compliments of 
Persian poets, who sang of his praise even at the Persian Court and in the 
very face of the Shah of Persia himself. For the compliments paid to him 
(Khan-i-Khanan) by one Kausari, a Persian poet, refer to M. A. Ghani’s 
History of Persian Language and Literature at the Mughal Court, 
vol. III (Allahabad, 1930), pp. 224-25. 
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to this library of Khan-i-Khanan to be not less than 95,72 
Their duty was to correct, supervise and complete as well as to 
illuminate and decorate books of the library. Shamsul-Ulama 
Hafiz Nazir Ahmad holds that Shaikh Abdur Salam of Bahraich 
was trained in the library of Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, 
and was subsequently appointed the Darogha of the institution. 
According to the same author Shuja, a native of Shiraz was intro- 
duced to the Khan-i-Khanan at Tallah (Sindh) in 1590 A. D. 
and was later on appointed as one of the officers of his library. 
Besides, Mulla Abdur Rahim, an expert Calligraphist of Herat, 
Muhammad Amin Khurasani, a noted gilder, Mulla Muhammad 
Husain, an expert binder and Madhu, a Hindu artist, unparallel- 
ed in photography and portrait painting, also found suitable 
appointment in the treasure-house of literature and art of the 
Khan-i-Khanan.”? 


2 


This splendid library of Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan 
contained numerous valuable and rare volumes on different 
subjects pertaining to human knowledge and learning. The 
-most distinctive feature of the library was that most of the 
books preserved there had been written by their authors in their 
own hands. Some of the authors had themselves presented their 
books and manuscripts to the library.”* The books thus added 
to the library were, among others, the Diwan of Naziri Nishapuri, 
the Masnavi of Muhatsin Kashi, the Diwan of Urfi Shirazi, 
the poems of Nuruddin Zahuri and the Qasidas of Muhammad 
Qadri Nishapuri, Saoji Sharfi and Mulla Shakaibi.?> An idea 
of some of the books of this library can be had from the works 
which have’ survived and are treasured in the various libraries 
of India” and abroad. 


72. Abdul Baqi, Ma’asir-i-Rahimi, vol. III, p. 1687. 

73. ‘Note on the library of Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, the first Prime 

Minister of Emperor Akbar”, by Shamsul-Ulama Hafiz Nasir Ahmad 
Khan Shahib, pub. in the Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta 
University, vol. XVI, 1927, pp. 58-9. 

74. Journal of Islamic Culture, vol. XIX, 1945, p. 336. 

ii, WMorer 

76. For a detailed account of some of the books once preserved in the splendid 
library of Khan-i-Khanan and now scattered in the various libraries of 
India, refer to J.D.L., vol. XVI, pp. 60-2. 
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Shaikh Faizi’s Library 


Shaikh Faizi, the poet laureate of Emperor Akbar’s court 
and the brother of the learned court historian, Abul Fazl, was 
also an equally learned scholar of his age. In deference to the 
desire common among the scholars of his age, he also established 
a very big and valuable library of his own.??7 His fondness 
for the rare books and manuscripts was so great that once he 
requested the ruler of Khandesh, Raja Ali Khan, before its 
annexation by Akbar, to supply him with a copy of some of the 
pages of the rare and precious work “« Tughluq-Nama ”’, which 
was in his possession. The letter of Faizi, bearing the above 
request, is said to have been preserved in the British Museum.’8 
Faizi’s library contained nearly four thousand and six hundred 
bound books,”? all corrected and revised. Like Abdur Rahim 
Khan-i-Khanan’s library, his library had also most of the books 
presented to it by their respective authors.©9 Faijzi himself, 
it is stated, had written one hundred and one books besides Nal-u- 
Daman.*'! The best known, besides his poetical works, are 
the Sawati-ul-IIham and the Mawarid-ul-Kalam. *2 The books 
collected by him for his library were on different subjects, such as, 
literature, medicine, astronomy, music, philosophy, law, science, 
mathematics, commentaries on religious books, jurisprudence, 
Hadith etc. 


Munim Khan’s Library 


Munim Khan*' Khan-i-Khanan of Akbar’s court and later 
on the Governor of the Suba of Jaunpur from 1568 onwards 
was also very interested in the collection of books for his library. 


77, Ain., 1(Bloch), p- 550; also Badauni, vol. ITI (Haig), p. 421. 

78. J. I. H., vol. XXXI, pt. IT, August, 1953, p. 169. 

79. Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 421-22; also refer to Ain., I(Bloch), p. 5506. 
80. Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 421. 

81. Ibid., p. 422; also Ain., I (Bloch), p. 550. 

82. Ain., I(Bloch), p. 550. 

83. Badauni, vol. IIT (Haig), p. 421. 

84. He had also built a Madrasa at Jaunpur (Tazkirat-ul-Ulama-i-Jaunpur, 


tr. by Md. Sanaullah, pp. 42-43) towards the north-western side of the bridge 
and appointed Shaikh Ali Mullagi, a learned scholar, as a tcacher there. 
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His friends and admirers, knowing fully well his taste and love 
for books, used to send him off and on books of his choice, which 
he used to accept after rewarding them. The Kulliat of Shaikh 
Sa’adi was sent to him by his friend Bahadur Khan to whom he 
granted a reward of Rs. 500/-. His library also possessed Diwan- 
i-Kamran.®° 


Shaikh Farid Bukhari’s Library 


| Shaikh Farid Bukhari, the favourite grandee of Emperor 
Jahangir’s court and the Governor of Lahore and Ahmadabad 
for a long time, had also his personal library. One of the 
collections, which had once adorned his library, i. e. copy of 
Diwan of Hasan Dehlavi, is stiJ] available in the Khudabux 
Oriental Public Library at Patna.® 


Various ether Libraries of the 


Provincial Kingdoms 


By the time of the Mughal rule in India, the craze for main- 
taining libraries and extending patronage to the scholars became 
so high, even in the outlying provinces that a number of first-rate 
libraries sprang up in the various provinces of the Empire during 
the period under review.5’? These provincial libraries immensely 
facilitated the spread of education and Jearning in those regions. 
In the Suba of Gujrat alone,®® there were no Jess than 14 principal 
libraries, rich in rare and valuable collections of the time. Simi- 
larly, Bidar, Khandesh and Bijapur, of the five new kingdoms 
that sprang up on the ruins of Bahmani Kingdom, possessed well- 
equipped libraries of repute. The library of the Sultan of 
Khandesh ha: been referred to by Ferishta, who seems to have 
visited it and obtained a full history of the Faruqi rulers from one 


85. Also refer to Journal! of Islamic Culture, vol. XIX, 1945, pp. 336-37. 

86. The Khudabux Oriental Public Library, Catalogue, vol. I, p. 248. 

87. J. I. H., vol XXXI, August, 1953, pp. 169-70. 

88. For the details of the different libraries situated in the Suba of Gujrat 
and the neighbouring areas, refer to Journal of Isiamic Culture, vol. XIX, 
1945, pp. 340-46, article by S. A. Zafar Nadvi, entitled ‘‘ Libraries 
during the Muslim Rule in India.” 
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of the books preserved therein.8? At Bidar, the library 
attached to the college built by Mahmud Gawan, is said to have 
contained over 5,000 books on different subjects. Likewise, 
in the province of Jaunpur, thé ‘Shiraz of India *, there were 
numerous libraries. The library of Mawlvi Ma’ashuq Ali was 
well-known.*! Besides, the library of the Mufti of Jaunpur 
was also a big one.?2 


Libraries Attached to the Educational 
Institutions 


The educational institutions, during the period under review, 
had also, in most cases, well-equipped libraries of their own, 
chiefly with a view to aid the teachers and scholars in teaching 
various arts and sciences. This fundamental principle of education 
was, thus known to the medieval Indian scholars, teachers and 
educationists, and this is why every madrasa, during the period 
under review, had normally a library, big or small, attached to it. 


In the Suba of Gujrat and its neighbouring areas, there were 
numerous libraries attached to the madrasas, the seats of 
higher learning. The library attached to the madrasa at 
Ahmadabad, called “ Sham-i-Burhan ”, existed up to the days 
of Akbar. A mention of this library has been made thus: “ After 
his death ( Sultan Ahmad of Gujrat ), his son Muhammad Shah, 
taking out some books from. this royal library, entrusted them 
to the students of madrasa “ Sham-i-Burhan 3 Wali or Dai’s 
madrasa, madrasa Faiz Safa, madrasa_ Hidayat Baksha, 
madrasa Shaikh Ahmad Ibrahim at Kutiana, madrasa 
Sultan Ahmad Khatwi and madrasa Shah Wajihuddin, besides 


89. Ferishta, Tarikh-i-Ferishta, vol. II, p.277; also J. I. H., vol. XXI, August, 
1953, p. 169. 


90. N. N. Law, Promotion of Learning (Cal., 1916), p. 99 and 113. 
91. Tadhkira-i-Ulama-i-Jaunpur, vol. Tl) padi, 


92. Also refer to Ibid., p. 64 for the library of Syed Abdul Baqa, the Mufti 
of Jaunpur during the reign of Emperor Shahjahan. 


93. Zafar-ul-Walih, vol. I, p. 52 (London); also Islamic Culture, vol. XIX, 
1945, pp. 340-41. 
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many others, had big libraries of their own for the benefit of 
the students and scholars.*4 There were also some other libraries 
scattered in the different parts of the country, but necessary 
details in this regard, are still lacking. However, a special men- 
tion may be made here of the library attached to the madrasa 
of Farangi Mahal, situated around Lucknow, Jaunpur etc. 


Besides, the educational and religious institutions imparting 
higher education, situated in the Suba of Bihar, during the 
period under review, had also libraries attached to them. 
Mention here may be made, in this connection, of the two most 
important libraries attached to the Khanqah of Bhagalpur and 
Phulwarisharif. The Khanqah Abbasi of Bhagalpur was a 
highly reputed one in the province of Bihar, having a rich library 
attached to it. Similarly the Khanqah at Phulwarisharif had 
also a big library attached to it, and it served for a long time as 
the rallying centre of scholars and men of learning.” 


The tradition among the Hindus to maintain a_ library 
attached to an educational institution dates back from the very 
ancient days. Students and scholars, in those remote days, 
used to visit the educational institutions from one corner of the 
country to the other for consulting rich libraries containing valu- 
able books and rare manuscripts. This practice of maintaining 
libraries attached to the educational institutions largely paved 
the way for the growth of higher education and learning among 
the Hindus and it helped in preserving an unbrcken succession 
of teachers and scholars through the ages. 


Numerous rich libraries were, thus, attached to the educa- 
tional institutions of Hindu learning at the far-famed centres 
like Varanasi (Banaras), Mithila, Nadia etc. According to 
Fryer, several libraries of the Hindus were filled with rare and 
precious Sanskrit manuscripts, ‘ unfolding the mystries of their 
religion ’.27 The City of Banaras, the most important centre 


94, For details regarding each of the above referred libraries refer to the 
Journal of Islamic Culture, vol. XIX, 1945, pp. 340-46. 
95. Ibid., vol. XX, 1946, p. 11. 


96. Ibid., p. 6. 
97. Fryer’s Travels in India in the 17th century, p. 392. 
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of Hindu learning, during the period under review, had e big 
library of its own. Kavindra, the Brahman scholar, received 
the French traveller, Bernier, in one such big library, when the 
latter paid a visit to that place,%8 to which he refers thus: “a 
large hall entirely filled with books there. | Thevenot also 
writes thus: “They (Hindus) have many ancient books all in 
verse of which they are great lovers.’? 100 Likewise, Emperor 
Jahangir also states that the Brahmans of Kashmir held a sufficient 
stock of books which they regularly studied.10! 


General Principles Governing the Manage- 
ment and Maintenance of the Libraries 


Adequate care was taken, during the period, to place these 
libraries under proper management. The Mughal sovereigns, 
members of the royal household, the grandees of the court and 
other well-to-do persons maintaining their libraries, were always 
particular about the fact that their treasure-house of knowledge 
and wisdom were properly maintained and looked after, '02 
Generally spacious building with ample provision for light and air, 
was provided for the purpose of a library. It had, in most 
cases a neat and clean big hall, for, a dirty and damp floor could 
spoil the whole treasure,!% 


98. Bernier and Kavindracharya at the Mughal Court, Oriental Institute 
of Research, Dec., 1945; also P. N. Chopra, Society and Culture in Mughal 
Age, 1955, p. 166. 

99, Bernier’s Travels (Constable), p. 335. 

100. Thevenot, pt. III, chap. I, p. 90. 

101. Iqbalnama (Urdu), p. 107: also Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol.II (R.& B.), p. 150. 

102. A letter addressed probably to his son, Sayed Mahmud, by one Allama 
Syed Abd-ul-Jalil Bilgrami, who held a high government post after Aurangzeb 
refers to the great care which was normally taken of these libraries 
by their masters. The letter reads thus: ‘‘ What should I write to you about 
the care and precaution to be taken for the books. You know well how 
much I love my books and after how much labour and search I have 
collected them... air the books in the sun as often as possible.” Quoted 
by S. A. Zafar Nadvi in his article, ‘ Libraries During the Muslim Rule 
in India,’ pub. in the Journal of Islamic Culture, vol. XX, 1946, p. 13. 


103. The library buildings of Humayun and Akbar bear ample testimony to 
the fact. 
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The highest official of the library, during the period under 
review, was the Nazim, corresponding more or less to the modern 
chief librarian. He was also known by the name of Mutamad,!"! 
Generally, the post of a Nazim was held by a high noble 
of the court.'° This post of the chief 'ibrarian was a very 
responsible one, as he was solely responsible for the income and 
the expenditure of the library as well as for the appointment and 
the dismissal of his subordinates. 


Muhtamim (Darogha) 


Next to the office of the chief librarian, there was also a post 
known as Muhtamim or Darogha,'!” who was mainly in 
charge of the internal management of the library under the general 
supervision and direction of the Nazim. Apart from the work of 
management, he had also to select, purchase and classify the 
books subject-wise. Thus, the holder of this lofty office was 
expected to be a man of vast learning and efficiency. Under 
him, there were numerous assistants and other categories of office 
staff to assist him in his work. These assistants maintained 
separate catalogues of books subject-wise, for the convenience 
of the readers.!07 This was the procedure followed in the 
libraries of Oudh as well.!0 


The Maintenance Staff 


Besides the secretarial staff, there were also other employees 
under the Darogha, whose duty was to arrange the books in bunks 
and almirahs in serial number. ‘Then, there were some others 
known as Sahhaf and Warragq,!'”? whose duty was to dust and 


104. Shah Jahan-Nama, II, p. 505. 


105. Jahangir’s chief librarian, Maktub Khan, held the rank of 15,000 personal. 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. II (R. & B.), p. 22. 


106. Shah Jahan-Nama, II, p. 55; Ain., I (Bloch), p. 113; also Ma’asir-i- 
Rahimi, vol. III, p. 1686. 


107. Ain., I(Bloch), pp. 109-10 for a reference of the books catalogued by them 
under various heads. 


108. Catalogue of the Rampur library, vol. I, p. 7; S. A. Zafar Nadvi’s article, 
Islamic Culture, vol. XX, 1946, p. 18. 


109. Ma/’asir-i-Rahimi, vol. III, p. 1680. 
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clean the books at regular intervals, turning every page and to 
separate, them if they had stuck together. 


Besides these principal employees in most of the libraries, 
during the period under review, some of the big libraries had 
also their book-binders of extraordinary — skil],!10 Painters 
and Jildsajs were also employed, whose main duty was to make 
illustrations and marginal drawings round the page. Babur 
was the first ruler to introduce this art of beautifying books in 
such manner, and under Emperor Jahangir, it reached its zenith. 
In his library, he had engaged a number of expert painters, 
who used to make illustrations for his books and manuscripts.!!! 
There were also copyists and calligraphists attached to the 
library and were known by the common name of Khush-Navis. 
These persons were noted expert and could write different types 
of writings. Their main work in the library was to copy out 
complete books or to complete the unfinished ones.!!2 Special 
assignment were also given to some persons known as the 
Mugabila-Navis'’ and the Musahhih (Corrector) in the 
library, mainly to check up the originals and to restore the 
missing words of the worm-eaten pages of the books and 
manuscripts. 


110. Ma’asir-i-Rahimi, Vol. III., p. 1680. 
111. Elliot & Dowson, vol. VI, p-. 359 and p. 331. 
112. Ma’asir-i-Rahimi, vol. lI, pp. 1683 and 1678. References to the Calli- 


graphists and Copyists are also to be found in Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 106-09 ; 
also Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. II (R. & B.), p. 27. 


113. Ma/asir-i-Rahimi, vol. III, p-. 1696. 


CHAPTER VI 


PATRONAGE OF LEARNING AND SCHOLARSHIP OF 
THE GREAT MUGHALS 


Se SSS? 


Babur, the first of the Great Mughals of India, who has won 
almost a general admiration of scholars! as an autobiographer, 
poet and prose writer, was in fact, one of the greatest scholars 
of his house. His autobiography is an index of his intellectual 
achievements and an imperishable monument of his remarkable 
memory. Besides his Memoirs, Babur had many other claims to 
scholastic distinction, and to his name are credited many useful 
and learned compositions. In the year 1504, he initiated a kind 
of script known as ‘Baburi’, in which he transcribed a copy of 
the Qur’an and sent it to the Sheriff of Mecca.2. The author of 


1. Historians have a great admiration for Babur’s genius as a man of letters. 
Lanepoole (The Emperor Babur, Oxford, 1899, p. 10) writes in praise 
of Babur thus: “‘ His permanent place in history rests upon his Indian 
conquests, which opened the way for an imperial line, but his place in 
biography and in literature is determined rather by his daring adventures 
and persevering efforts in his early days and by the delightful Memoirs 
in which he related them.” According to Beveridge, his autobiography 
‘is one of those priceless records which are for all time and is fit to rank 
with the confession of St. Augustine and Rousseau and the Memoirs of 
Gibbon and Newton. In Asia it stands almost alone.” (Cal. Rev., 1897, 
p. 1.). Mirza Muhammad Haidar, the author of Tarikh-i-Rashidi, says: 
“In the composition of Turki poetry, he was second only to Amir Ali Shir. . 
He invented a style of verse called Mubaiyan and was the author of a very 
useful treatise on jurisprudence, which had been adopted generally. He 
also’ wrote a tract on Turkish prosody, superior in elegance to any other 
and put into verse Risalsa-i-Validiyyah of his Holiness.” (Ross & Elias, 
p-. 173); also refer to Badauni, vol. I (Ranking) , p. 449. 


2, Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), p. 449; also Talbot’s Memoirs of Babur, 
1h ele 
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Tarikh-i-Rashidi,? Muhammad Ali Khan Ansari, says that Babur 
versified a small religious tract written in the honour of Ubaidullah’s 
parents. “Mufassal’ was the name of another book which he wrote 
on prosody. For the instruction of his son, he wrote the ‘Mubin’ 4 
and later forwarded to him his verses and fragments in the 
‘Baburi’ script. 


Besides, he was a fastidious critic? and an accomplished poet 
of Persian. Abul Fazl speaks of a Persian Masnavi composed by 
Babur, which had a large circulation. It appears that Babur culti- 
vated the art of composing poetry from his very early days and 
could compose poctry in both the languages viz., Turki and 
Persian. As poetry and music generally go side by side, he also 
excelled in music’ and wrote a treatise on that subject.” 


Babur had a very sharp intellect and retentive memory. 
Prior to his advent in India, he had no knowledge of the Indian 
tongue. He writes in his Memoirs that: “....our affair was with 
a foreign tribe and people, none knew their tongue, nor did they 
knew ours.” But his Memoirs bears ample testimony to his 
knowledge of Hindi words, which he freely used. It appears that 
within a short period of time he picked up the Indian tongue. 


Although Babur had a very short reign, yet he pursued 
remarkable scholarly activities. Himself a literary man, he lived 
in the company of scholars and learned men, and as such, he 
patronised? those who came to seck his help and encouragement. 


3. MS in A.S.B., pp. 14-5. 


4. ‘Mubin’ is the name of Babur’s famous masnavi which is mentioned as 
an important composition. According to Badauni (vol. I, Ranking, p. 
343) it was a verified treatise on Muhammadan Law and theology. For 
other literary works of Babur, also refer to Tarikh-i-Rashidi (tr. by Ross 
& Elias), pp. 173-74. 

5. Elliot & Dowson, vol. IV, p. 219. 

Tarikh-i-Rashidi (tr. by Ross & Elias), p. 174. 

7. Erskine’s Memoirs of Babur, vol. II, p. 431; also Ferishta (Briggs), vol. 
II, pp. 61 and 65. 

8. Memoirs of Babur, vol. II (Bev.), pp. 469-70. 

9. Nizamuddin Ahmad, vol. II (De), p. 40 in his Tabqat: says, “..3...... 
and he patronised wise and learned men much, ” 
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Among such men of letters who came in contact with him and were 
rewarded and encouraged by him, the names of Khawandamir,!° 
Maulana Shahabuddin and Mirza Ibrahim of Herat?! may be 
mentioned in this connection. These persons were the great- 


est scholars of the day and were very much favoured -by 
the Emperor. 


Humayun 


Emperor Humayun too was a well-read and highly accom- 
plished man. He was a master of Turki, Arabic and Persian and 
was very fond of literature, poetry, philosophy and theology. 
But above all, he was interested mainly in the study of the sciences 
of the age, and had a special fascination for astronomy, astrology, 
geography and mathematics, and was unrivalled in the epistolary 
arts.” The scholars who largely created his interest in the study 
of the scientific subjects were Shaikh Abul Qasim Astrabadi,!3. 
Mulla Nuruddin™ and the celebrated astronomer Maulana 
Ilyas,” all being reputed experts of the day in their respective 
branches of learning. 


In accordance with the custom prevalent in those days among 
the Mughals to impart instruction to their youngsters in their 
mother tongue (Turki), Humayun learnt the language perfectly 
well, as we find him at a later stage transcribing the ‘Waqiat- 
i-Baburi’ from the beginning to the end. Although he was a 
master of the Turki language, he employed it on a few occasions 
only, because of his little liking for it. Similarly, he knew Arabic 
as well and often used to quote from memory verses from the 
Qur’an. But above all, Persian was his most favourite medium of 
expression and he always used it in his court as well as in private 


10. Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), pp. 27n and 450 calls him ‘Mirkhond’ the 
historian and Amir of Humayun’s Court. 


11. For the patronage by Babur, refer to Law’s Promotion of Learning, 1916, 
pp. 123-24. 


12. Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), p. 602. 

13. Bayazid, Tarikh-i-Humayun, I. O., MSS no 233, fol. 24 b, 
14. Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 274; also A. N,, I (Bev.), 223, 
15. Ibid., p. 190. 


M.—10 
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discussions. Such was his mastery of the language that he even 
composed verses in it and has left behind a Diwan which, accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl, was in the Imperial library." Badauni refers 
to Humayun’s love and genius: for composing poetry thus : 
“Fond of poetry and poets, Humayun used himself to compose 
good poetry.”!” As a poet of Persian language, Humayun clearly 
established his position and could write all genders of poetry. 
His best poems are to be found in his Ghazals. 


Abul Fazl and Ferishta are full of praise for Humayun as a 
scientist. Ferishta writes thus: ““And in the science of Mathe- 
matics he lifted up the banner of skill. His special intercourse 
was with the learned and the accomplished and at all times in his 
assembly scientific problems were discussed.”'® Humayun had a 
firm faith in the influence of stars on human destiny and used to 
take delight in conversing with astronomers and sooth-sayers. He 
even extended his patronage to those who acquired mastery over 
these subjects and even appointed them to high posts. Such was 
his faith, it is said, in the stars that when he married Hamidah, 
he himself consulted the astro-table and when Akbar’s horoscope 
was presented to him, he examined it within closed doors, and 
according to Abul Faz!, danced with joy.'? Similarly, he himsel 
fixed up an auspicious day fer the maktab ceremony of his son 
Akbar. He even got a ‘Khargah’ (Tent) built which was divided 
into twelve constellations of the stars. The furniture and paint- 
ings of these halls, as also the dresses of the servants, bore emble- 
matic symbols of the planets. Similarly, a carpet was made 
which had nine astronomical centres marked on it, each of which 
was named after a star and assigned to his courtiers according 
to their rank. Shortly before his death, he summoned all the 
mathematicians, for it was expected that Venus would rise on that 
night. His keen interest in astronomical researches has further 
been described by the Turkish Admiral, Sidi Ali Reis thus: “The 
roads are flooded and impassable, remain, therefore, till the 


16. A. N., I (Bev.), p. 368 

17. Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), p.602. Sidi Ali Reis also speaks about Humayun’s 
interest in poetry (Mirat-ul-Mamalik, p. 51). 

18. Ferishta, vol. I, p. 459; also A. N., I (Bev.), p. 368. 

19, A. N., DL (Bev) pp. 123) anes oro: 
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weather improves. Meanwhile calculate Solar and Lunar 
eclipse, their degree of latitude and their exact date in the calendar. 
Assist our astrologers in studying the course of the sun, and 
instruct us concerning the points of the Equator. When all this 
is done and the weather should improve, before three months are 


over, then shalt go .... All this was said solemnly and 
decisively, I had no alternative but must submit to my fate. At 
last I had accomplished the astronomical observations... .’? 2° 


The Emperor was also very much interested in geography, and 
for his own geographical researches he got constructed a Globe 
for his use.?! Shortly after his restoration, he was planning to 
build an observatory for which necessary apparatus and the site 
had been provided, but owing to his sudden and pre-mature 
death, it could not be completed.*? Among his scientific works, 
we find mention of a work in his own handwriting containing some 
prayers and an introduction to the science’of astrology in the 
Memoirs of Emperor Jahangir, who received it as an offering 
fiom one of his courtiers, Abdu-s-Sattar.” 


Not only as a great scientist, but also as a scholar, Humayun 
deserves high praise. Unlike his father, he was a monarch more 
of literary tendencies than of administrative bent. From his 
very childhood, he was extremely fond of books, and this taste 
he retained till the last.24 He was so very fond of reading that 
even in his travels and in adverse circumstances, he used to 
carry a select library with him. Jauhar, who was one of his 
personal attendants, relates an interesting account that on one 
occasion when his Jost books were recovered, he was filled with an 
intense delight and observed : “‘ Thanks God! the treasure which 
can not be got again is safe, other things are easy to obtain.” 


20. A. Vambery’s Travels and Adventures of Sidi Ali Reis, p. 48. 

Deel NG, 1 (Bev.),. p. 361. 

225 elbidy (p. 368; 

23. Memoirs of Jahangir, vol. II (R. &. B.), p. 82. 

94. It is curious to note that Humayun lost his life while reading books in his 
library. For details regarding his tragic death, refer to J.A.S.B., 1871, 
article by Rodgers, pp. 133-368. 

Also refer to Tazkirat-ul-Waqiat, B. M. MSS addl., 16711, fol. 99, 
regarding his inquisitiveness about the same after his party was attacked 


SS 
2] 


by Kamran. 
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He felt. extremely happy when books were presented to 
him.” | 

Humayun had a special fascination for men of learning and 
he always sought their constant company. The author of Mirat- 
i-Sikandari informs us that his father had no rest because the 
Emperor was a voracious reader who demanded books at all 
times of the day and insisted on his continued presence.” Such 
was his respect and love for men of learning that he even turned his 
foes into friends as it happened in the cases of the Gujrati 
Generals, Khudawand Khan and Ikhtiyar Khan in course of his 
Gujrat compaign.”8 His respect for men of learning can also be 
ascertained from the fact that he even included them as _ his 
courtiers and assigned to them an honoured place just after the 
‘members of the royal blood.2? After his restoration, he returned 
to Delhi with a band of reputed scholars, poets and artists of 
rare skill from Persia, ‘Turkistan, Bokhara and Samarkand.3¢ 
Weare struck with his nobility of character and his apprecia- 
tion for the intellect of these scholars, among whom Mulla 
‘Tlyas, Mulla Nuruddin Tarkhan, Abdul Baqi Sadar, Mir Abdul 
Hai Bokhari, Khwaja Hizri Jami, Maulana Bazami, Mulla Muham- 
mad Salih and Mulla Jan Muhammad were prominent. 


Like Babur, Humayun also was a renowned scholar of his 
house. His liberality had won for him the epithet of ‘Hatim”! by 
his court-historian, Khwandamir,’? whom he had patronised after 


26. ‘‘ And Husain Quli Mirza, brother of Ahmad Sultan, who had come from 
Mashad to see his mother and brothers, to obtain leave for Mecca, inter- 
viewed His Majesty, and presented some books, which he possessed. But 
of these books, His Majesty took some which pleased him and gave back 
the rest.’ (Tarikh-i-Humayun, I. O. MSS 223, fol. 3b). 

275°. Luttullah, p. 80: 

28. S. K. Banerjee, Humayun Badshah, vol. I (O.U.P.) 1938 p, 128, 


29. Tarikh-i-Humayuni, Khwandamir (Beni Prasad), pp. 26-7, 29-30, 31 and 
41, BNE 

30. Bayazid, A. U. MSS p. 154; refer also to Dr. Ishwari Prasad’s Life and 
Times of Humayun (1955), p. 371. 

31. The Arabian Chief and poet of Pre-Muhammadan period was i 
‘for his literary wisdom and valour. Beale, An Oriental Biographica 
Dictionary, pp. 158-59 and Encyclopedia Islam, II (1927), p. 994, 

32. Qanun-i-Humayuni, Beni Prasad, 1940, p. 41. ° 
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Babur’s death. Inspired by an intense admiration for Khwandamir 
and his works, Humayun ordered him to live in his court, and in 
recognition of his scholarship and erudition, he conferred upon 
him, on various occasions, many honours and favours, one of 
which was the title of ““Amir-i-Muwarrikh” or the Chief Chronic- 
ler. Humayun too, like his scholarly father, was very much 
attached to scholars and men of letters and used to lavish on them 
bounty and encouragement. Quite a large number of such 
persons regularly attended his royal court as he had included 
them among his courtiers and they were collectively known as 
“Ahl-i-Sa’adat’”’ (or goodmen) consisting mainly of pious and 
religious men, respectable Sayyids, men of letters and sciences, 
law officers, poets and a host of others. The Emperor granted 
robes of honour to all of them, distributed a huge amount of cash 
presents among deserving people?’ and fixed two days in a week 
viz., Saturday and Thursday as the days of meeting with these 
men of learning and erudition.*° Badauni holds that he (Huma- 
yun) was the preceptor of the followers of excellence and _ perfec- 
tion, the refuge of the seekers after piety and rectitude.?’ 


Was Akbar Illiterate ? 


... Akbar. the Great was a man of original ideas and extra- 
ordinary mental calibre. But he has been painted by most of the 
scholars of medieval Indian history as thoroughly unlettered. 
Those who maintain that he could neither read nor write mostly 
rely upon the views of the foreign missionaries and also upon 
a statement made in this regard by his son Jahangir. Father 
Monserrate’s account of Akbar reads thus: “He can neither read 
nor write but he is very curious and has always men of letters 
around him, whom he gets to discuss on sundry topics and tell 


33. Preface to Qanun-i-Humayuni, ed. by N. Hidayat Husain, Cal., 1940 
De eV: 

34. As regards Ahl-i-Sa’adat, refer to Khwandamir’s Qanun-i-Humayuni, 
tr. by Beni Prasad, pp. 26-7, 29-30, 31 and 41. 

Bois Mol, jon eal 

36. Also refer to Tabgat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De) p. 138, for Humayun’s 
respect for learned. men. 

37. Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), p. 602. 
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him various stories.”?8 Likewise, Jerome Xavier observes thus: 
“The king (Akbar) is gifted with a wonderful memory, so that 
although he can neither read nor write, he knows whatever he has 
heard learned men discoursing about or whatever has been read 
to him.”?? Jahangir also holds that the Emperor was “Ummi’’!? 
(Illiterate). Besides, Wadiat-i-Jahangiri says that Akbar “had 
acquired such knowledge of the elegance of composition both 
in prose and verse that a person not acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of his elevated character and station might 
have set him down as profoundly learned in every branch of 
sciences.’”4! 


On the basis of these statements, Noer,*? Beveridge,’ Smith,** 
Azad* and a host of other scholars*® hold the view that Akbar was 
illiterate. There is no denying the fact that with the materials 
then available they were not unjustified in arriving at such a 
conclusion. But, now-a-days one finds it difficult to believe, in 
the light of modern researches and evidences that a highly accom- 
plished and learned man like Humayun could have neglected the 
education of his most favourite child. Such opinions, however, 
need a thorough revision. 


It has been seen in the previous chapter, how much care and 
attention were paid to his early schooling by his father and his 
‘ataliq’ (guardian) Bairam Khan. When such were the efforts of 
these people to make him literate, it seems quite reasonable to 


38. J. A. S. B., 1912, vol. VIII, p. 194. 

39. Ibid., 1888, p. 37. 

40. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri (tr. by Lowe), p. 26; (R. & B.), Ty Sos 

41. Wagiat-i-Jahangiri (tr. by Major David Price, 1829), Di 27. 

42. Akbar (tr. by Bev., Cal., 1890), vol. II, pp. 56 and 243. 

43. He writes (A. N., I (Bev.), p. 518 fn.): *...... it seems probable too 
that Akbar never knew how to read and write.” 

44. According to Dr. V. A. Smith (Akbar the Great Moghul, second edn., 
p- 22), “Akbar was a thoroughly idle boy from the schoolmaster’s point 
of view and resisted all attempts to give him book learning so successfully 
that he never mastered the subject, and to the end of the days was unable 
to read or sign his own name.” 

45. Darbar-i-Akbari (Lahore, 1898), pp. 113-14. 


46. Refer to J. B. & O. R. S., vol. VI, 1920, p. 443, for the similar views 
of J. N. Samaddar. 
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believe that Akbar might have picked up at least a working 
knowledge of the three R’s. It was the prevalent practice in 
those days that an educated and literate youth could read and 
write Arabic and Persian, understand its grammar and rules of 
poetic composition and remember by heart a great portion of the 
Qur’an, Persian would be his common tongue and be able to 
repeat nearly all the poems of Hafiz and Sa’adi and many verses 
from Firdausi. Accordingly, we find Abul Fazl writing thus: ““The 
inspired nature of His Majesty is strongly drawn to the composing 
of Hindi and Persian poetry and is critical and hair-splitting in the 
niceties of poetic diction. Among books of poetry, he recited 
off-hand Maulvi’s (Rumi’s) and the Diwan of the mystic tongue 
(Hafiz) and took delight in the varieties and beauties. The follew- 
ing weighty verse is a product of His Majesty’s meditations :— 
“Tis not the chain of insanity on the neck of the afflicted 
Majnun; Love hath laid a loving hand on his neck.’ 


Jahangir also informs us that his father was competent 
enough to weigh and express his opinion on any topic and that he 
could understand the beauty of prose and poetry better than any 
one.48 Thus, if Akbar’s attainments are judged by this standard, 
he can safely be adjudged literate and thus, Abul Faz] contradicts 
his own statement.*? 


47. <A.N., I (Bev.), p. 520. 

48.  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri (R. &. B.), p. 33. 

49. Dr. Sunity Kumar Chatterjee (Indo-Aryan and Hindi, pp. 180-81) 
holds : “Akbar composed distiches in Brajbhasha and if any Indo-Aryan 
language could be labelled as a Badshahi boli in North India, it was 
certainly Brajbhasha. Urdu was not yet in existence except perhaps 
orally, and even then it was quite Indian in character.’ Likewise, 
Pandit Ramchandra Shukla, a famous Hindi scholar, in his work, ‘Hindi 
Sahitya ka Itihas’ (Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Kashi, p. 197) holds that 
Akbar himself composed verses in Brajbhasha. Some specimen of 
Akbar’s Hindi poetry, composed under the pen-name of ‘Akbar Shah, 
and ‘Shah Akbar’ are to be found scattered in the different manuscripts 
and published works i. e., ‘Shiva Singha-Saroj ’ by Shiv Singh Sengar 
(1923), p.1; ‘ Mishra-Bandhu Vinod’, pt. I, p. 263; * Sangeet Rag- 
kalpadrum’ by Krishnanandan ( Bangiya Chaitanya Parishad, Cal., 
Sambat 1971, pt. 1, pp. 171-72, 193 and 262 and p. 375) of O78. V.. Sis 
MS copy no. 62, chhanda no. 1 (Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Kashi, 
1997 V. S., pp.15-19); Akbari Darbar Ke Hindi Kavi ( Lucknow Uni- 


versity, 2007 V. S., pp. 30-32). 
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Further, we learn from Abul Fazl that Akbar used to hear 
recitations of important books on sciences, arts and literature 
by court scholars and on the last page of the book, under perusal, 
he used to write with his own pen*the total number of pages read, 
and on that basis, he used to pay remuneration to the readers. 
The actual text runs thus: “Wa har roz ke badan ja rasad ba 
shumari-an hindisa baqalam-i-gauharbar naqsh kunad. Wa ba 
adad-i-auraq khwanandah ra naqd az surkh wa sufaid bakhshish 
shward.’°° This can be translated thus: ‘Whatever place (of 
the book) the readers daily reached, he (Akbar) wrote with his 
pearl-pouring pen, numerical figures, according to the number 
of leaves (read). He paid the readers cash in gold or silver 
according to the leaves read.’>!_ Blochmann’s rendering of the 
above text is not very explicit owing to his omission to take note 
of the word ‘hindisa’ which means numericals alsc. Further, 
he has translated the word ‘qalam-i-gauharbar’ as ‘pen’ only 
and not ‘pearl-pouring’ or ‘prolific-pen’, which is its appropriate 
as well as literal meaning. Words like ‘Qalam-i-gauharbar’ used 
for the pen of Akbar by the court-histcrian may be regarded by 
others as a piece of over-statement on the part of his Imperial 
master, because nothing has come down to us from the pen 
of Akbar himself and, therefore, it is very difficult to thrash the 
grain from the chaff and to find out the real force of the word 
‘qalam-i-gauharbar’ in the present context. Even if we leave 
aside the above word, the text attributes to Akbar, a fair know- 
ledge of the numerical figures and_ his practice of their daily 
transcription with his own hand and pen. This seems to be 
probable and there is nothing strange about it, for anovice, during 
the period under review, used to learn the numericals along with 
or even subsequent to the alphabet. 


Besides these, a reference may also be made, in this connec- 
tion, to the most important document which proves that Akbar, 
far from being utterly unlettered, could write words and sentences 


50. Ain., I, p. 76 (Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow, 1882). 


5!.- Blochmann (Ain., I, p- 110) has translated it as follows: “At whatever 
page the readers daily stop, His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, 
according to the number of the pages, and rewards the readers with 
presents of cash either in gold or silver according to the number of 
leaves read out by him.” 
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and that one of his autographs is extant even today. On the 
fly-leaf of a most valuable manuscript of Zafarnama, a word 
‘Farwardin’ written by Akbar himself and bearing the attestation 
of Jahangir to the effect that the word had been written by his 
father, has been discovered.*2 Hence, Jahangir contradicts what 
he has himself said in his autobiography, mentioned earlier. 
Perhaps, Jahangir did not consider the degree of literacy attained 
by Akbar sufficiently high to bestow on him (Akbar) any other 
designation except that of ‘Ummi’ or it is just possible that in 
order to bring into relief his father’s qualities as a judge of the 
‘niceties of verse and prose’ and as a patron of poets and writers, 
in spite of his being practically illiterate, he might have purposely 
avoided any reference to his literacy which appeared to Jahangir 
not worth mentioning. And again, to compare great things 
with still greater, who does not know that the Prophet of Islam 
excites the world’s admiration more because he was ‘Ummi?. 
Moreover, the exact connotation of the term ‘Ummi’ is not yet 
settled. It may not necessarily mean ‘utterly unlettered’ as is 
generally supposed. ‘Muhit’ul-Muhit includes among the 
meanings of the said word that of ‘taciturn’ (Al-qalilu’l-Kalam), 
and that the passage reads ‘My father (Akbar) often kept company 
with the learned men of all persuations, particularly with Pandits 
and learned men of Hindustan. Though he was taciturn, yet 
from his constant association with the learned and the wise, no 
body could discover in his conversation that he was a man of 
taciturn disposition. In regard to the elegance of prose and 
poetry, there was no body more proficicnt than he’. 


In this connection, the views of Lawrence Binyon® regarding 
Akbar’s signature on the fly-leaf of precious manuscript-copy 
of the ‘Life of Timuri’ may also be examined. His statement 
that Akbar’s signature on the above mentioned manuscript 


52. See Bazm-i-Taimuria, p. 56 fn.; refer also to Islamic Culture, vol. IV, 
1930, pp. 224-26. 

53; Islamic Culture, vol. [V, 1930, p. 246. 

Da NASB ME Gop rsi0) 

55... N. N. Law’s Promotion of Learning, 1916, pp. 211-12. 

56. Binyon Lawrence, Akbar (Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., New York) 
pamils 
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written in a ‘childish hand’...., only confirms the universal] 
testimony to his ‘inability’ indeed suffers from an unreasonable 
bias. The very acceptance of the fact by him that he could write, 
though in a ‘childish hand’, prdves Akbar’s knowledge of the 
alphabet. It is further interesting to refer to the remarks of 
Abul Fazl regarding Akbar’s keen interest in the art of writing. 
He writes thus: “His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and 
takes a great interest in the different system of writing. ...”57 The 
statement of Abul Fazl also supports the view that Akbar was 
fully conversant with the alphabet, because how can a man, 
‘alleged to have been illiterate’, could take such a great interest 
in highly technical subject like calligraphy.® 


Then again, we find Akbar taking a leading part in his famous 
‘Ibadat Khanah’? where scholars and theologians of different sects 
and religions held discussions and debates under his _president- 
ship. It is really a matter for serious consideration as to how 
an ‘illiterate’ and ‘uneducated’ man like him, could feel at home 
in such learned debates and discussions. Besides, the Emperor 
had also encouraged and patronised the translation into Persian 
of a numbers of books written in different languages. Not only 
this, he himself used to take part in it. Badauni, the fanatic 
Mulla and the bitterest critic of Akbar, informs us that the 
Emperor himself explained the meaning of certain passages of 
the ‘Mahabharat’ to Naqib Khan, who had been appointed by him 
(Akbar) to translate that book into Persian in collaboration with 
him (Badauni) and Shaikh Sultan of Thaneshwar. Thus, if 
Badauni is to be believed, it becomes obvious that Akbar was able 
to read, for, without his being fully conversant with the alphabet, 


57. Ain, I (Bloch), p. 109. 


58. Refer to Dr. P. N. Ojha’s Aspects of North Indian Social Life, first 
edn., 1961, p. 120. 


59. References to the ‘Ibadat Khanah’ are to be found in A. N., vol. III 
(Bev.), pp. 157 and 365-68; Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), pp. 200, 203-05 
and 215; Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), pp. 470-71 and 514. 


60. Badauni observes thus: “For several nights he (Akbar) himself devoted 
his attention to explaining the meaning to Naqib Khan, so that the Khan 
might sketch out the gist of it in Persian.” Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), 
p- 330; also refer to Ain., I (Bloch), p. LIL in: 
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it could not have been possible for him to explain the meaning of 
the original passages. 


Taking all these into consideration, it becomes really very 
unreasonable to believe on the basis of the statements of Fr. 
Monserrate and Jerome Xavier that Akbar was illiterate and 
that he could neither read nor write. As regards the authenti- 
city of their comments, they themselves are not very confident, for 
Monserrate himself confessed that the materials incorporated in 
his book were not fully original. He frankly admits: “‘As to the 
particulars concerning Cinguiscan Temurbeg, the Scythians and 
the Mongols (Mughals), which I, so to say, borrowed and inserted 
after my narrative, at the end of the book, I learnt them in the 
first place, from Zalaludin himself, then from a journal] coutain- 
ing an account of the travels of a certain ambassador of Henry 
IV, King of Castile, te Timur; finally from writers of no mean 
merit.”°! Rev. H. Hosten has also pointed out a number of 
inaccuracies in the accounts of Monserrate.°* 


With the accession of Akbar to the throne of India, there 
emerged some new ideas and principles governing the bestowal of 
patronage on the scholars, poets and other intellectual prodigies. 
Irrespective of caste and creed, he (Akbar) extended his liberal 
patronage to all men af letters and sciences and conferred upon 
them many titles and other marks of distinction, which were 
hitherto unknown to them. Abul Fazl, while referring to these 
principles of Akbar, in his Ain-i-Akbari says: “His Majesty from 
his desire to promote rank, distinction, confers lands and sub- 
sistence allowances on the following four classes of men, first, on 
inquirers after wisdom, who have withdrawn from all worldly 
occupation and make no difference between night and day in 
searching after true knowledge...His Majesty, in his mercy orders 
his servants to introduce to him such as are worthy of grants and 
a large number receive the assistance they desire.’”*’ Besides, it 
was also under his benevolent rule that the famous ‘‘Ibadat- 


61. Memoirs, A. S. B., vol. III, no. 9, p. 520. 


62. For the inaccuracies in his accounts mentioned by Rev. H. Hosten, see 
J. A. S. B., 1912, p. 202 fn. 4, p. 26 fn. 5, p. 207 fn. 11, and p. 210 fn. 3. 


63.  Ain., I (Bloch), po. 278-79. 
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Khanah”’,®! which was a sort of refuge for the seekers of wisdom 
and knowledge of al] castes and creeds, was founded. The main 
idea underlying the foundation of this centre of learning, accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl, was “that as in*the external administration of 
the dominion, which is conjoined with eternity, the merits of 
the knowers of the things of this world had by profoundity of 
vision and observance of justice been made conspicuous, and 
there had ceased to be a brisk market for pretence and favouritism, 
so might the masters of science and ethics, and the devotees of 
piety and contemplation be tasted, the principles of faiths and 
creeds be examined, religions be investigated, the proofs and 


evidences for each be considered, and the pure gold be separated 
from evil commixture.’*® 


Emperor Akbar spent most of his leisure hours in this assem- 
bly hall in the company of the learned, the pious and the vir- 
tuous belonging to different castes and creeds. Khwajah_ Niza- 
muddin Ahmad, the author of Tabqat-i-Akbari and a contem- 
porary of the Emperor, while referring to his (Akbar’s) generous 
intellectual activities and patronage of scholars and talented men 
in the “Ibadat-Khanah” writes thus: “(The Emperor) spent most 
of his time in the building called ‘Ibadat-Khana’, in the company 
of learned and pious men and Shaikhs. He made each of them 
happy by conferring royal favours on them ; and made them rich 
and free from all wants with gifts of red and white gold. The 
Friday nights he passed without sleep, in that house, and the 
whole night was spent in charitable and devational gifts and 
offerings. At this time a reservoir which was twenty yards in 
length and three yards in depth, and which had been cons truc- 
ted in the courtyard of the palace of Fathpur, was filled with 
red, black and white coins, and (the Emperor) made a dedi- 
catory vow that he would spend the whole of this money in 
rewards and gifts; and every day he bestowed rewards out of this 
money upon amirs and faqirs and Shaikhs and learned men, 


64. — References to the famous ‘Ibadat-Khanah’ founded by Akbar are to be 
found in A. N., III (Bev.) pp. 157 and 365-368; Badauni vol. II (Lowe) 
pp. 200, 203-05 and 215; Tabgat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), pp. 470-71 and 
514. 


65. A.N., III (Bev.), p. 364. 
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The money which amounted to twenty crores of tangahs wére 
spent in the course of three years.’ 

These activities of the Emperor concerning patronage and 
encouragement extended to the scholars and saints, earned him a 
good reputaticn as a benevolent national ruler. In the Bengali 
household almanacs, referred to by Danish Chandra Sen,§’? Akbar 
is mentioned along with Yudhisthira, Mahipal and Lau Sen, 
among the greatest Emperors of the Kali-Yug. Even the foreign 
missionaries were granted by him many favours, and _ scholars 


among them were invited by him to the royal court and in the 
assembly house of the learned.®8 


Jahangir 


Emperor Jahangir a'so was a profoundly well-read and a 
highly accomplished ruler. His early education was so well- 
planned that he became proficient in reading and writing Turki 
and Persian, besides possessing knowledge of Arabic and Hindj.§ 
Hawkins, who knew Turki well, found the Emperor well-versed 
in that language’? Jahangir himself in his autobiography 
speaks of his knowledge of Turki Janguage thus: “ Notwith- 
standing that I grew up in Hindustan I am not ignorant of Turki 


66. Tabgat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 514; Abul Fazl (Akbarnama (Bev.) 
vol. III, p. 160) refers to the activities in the Ibadat-Khanah thus: “ If [ 
were to record in detail the illustrious events of these glorious assemblages, 
and describe the attainments in learning of this school of truth, a separate 
volume would be required.” 


67. History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 52; also pp. 335-36 for 
references regarding Poet Madhavacharya’s praise of Akbar in 
famous work ‘Chandi Mangal’. 


68. Bernier’s Travels (Constable), pp. 286-87, refers to Akbar’s grant of 
liberal patronage to the Jesuit Missionaries, whorn he had given permis- 


sion to build a church and college at Agra and assigned an annual income 
to defray the cost of maintenance. 


his 


69. In his Memoirs, he has given off and on Hindi renderings of Persian, 
Arabic and Turki words, which show that he had picked up a fair amount 
of knowledge of Hindi as well. 


70. For Jahangir’s linguistic attainments, see his Memoirs, vol. I, (R. & B.), 


pp- 109 and 141; Elliot & Dowson, vol. VI, p. 412; also Hawkins’ 
Voyage, p. 400, 
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speech and writing.””! Such was his command over the language 
that he wrote with his own hand the four missing sections of the 
‘Waqiat-i-Baburi’ which was in his porsession, and added to it 
a few more lines in Turki, in order. to show that the addition was 
made by him.” Similarly, he had a command over the Persian 
language and its expression, and he even composed verses in it.” 


His education was confined not mer-ly to Jiterature and 
languages, but he was also well-versed in history” and geography, 
besides many other subjects. Even a casual reader of his autobio- 
graphy is struck by the accuracy of his judgment and his passion 
for scientific details and researches.75 Subjects like Botany and 
Zoology had fascinated him most, and he was so correct in his 
readings and observations that it led Dr. Beni Prasad to observe 
thus:“*....His (Jahangir’s) interest in Botany and Zoology would 
have done credit to any professional scientist.°°7 


Jahangir had a poetic bent of mind and was proficient in the 
art of composing verses and ghazals. He himself refers to it 
thus: “As I have pcetical disposition, I sometimes intentionally 
and sometimes involuntarily compose couplets and quatrains.”77 
Such was his poetic genious that .ometimes he even versified his 
prayers to God.’§ Himself a gifted poet and an admirer of poetry, 
he lived in the company of poets and talked eagerly on poetry.”? 
His favourite poets were Sa’adi, Kbusrau, Jami, and O’mar 
Khayyam. Such was his admiration for O’mar Khayyam and. 
his works that he even got his quatrains engraved on a stone 
pillar at Mandu.%0 


TAO Memoirs of Jahangir, vol. I (R. & B.), p. 109. 

fev SLbids 

fis) Specimen of his verses are to be found in his Memoirs. 

74. or his interest in history, see Memoirs of Jahangir, vol. I (R. & B.), 
pp. 4, 24, 51, 109, 377, 414-18, 424-32 and vol. II (R. & B.), pp. 50-2, 
63 and 64. 

For the details of his Kashmir’s description, see Memoirs of Jahangir, 
vol. II (R. & B.), pp. 131-98. 

76. Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, third edn., p- 19; also fn. 

77. Memoirs of Jahangir, vol. I (R. & B.), p. 228. 

78. bidp. S22: 

79. Ibid., vol. II (R. & B.), p. 29. 

80. Tbid’, pu 15: 
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His poetic disposition had also its impact on his thinking, 
and it would not be unreasonable here to comment that though 
he rojled in luxury and had all the resources at his command to 
make his life happier, his autobiography sometimes breathes a 
sense of escapism which clearly marks him off as a thinker and 
philcropher. There are certain passages in his autobiography 
which entitle him to be regarded as an original thinker and 
philcsopher. He was quite aware of the transitoriness of human 
life. His own words offer the best explanation of this point. 
He says: “The age-stricken ruin of a world has survived hundreds 
and thousands of such as I am, what then can be more desirable 
than to do something in the fleeting present of the merit of which 
we may avail ourselves in an eternal hereafter ?....Remember 
my son, that the world is no permanent possession. It offers 
no resting place either for reliance or hope. Hast thou not 
heard how in the chambers of the west, the throne of Solomon 
was delivered to the wind....’%! Similarly, while describing 
the funeral procession of Akbar, he refers to the destiny of man 
thus: ‘“‘The venerated remains of my father now laid on these 
boards equally allotted to the prince and the pauper... .hence, 
my sons and the principal officers of my household, alternately 
bearing the coffin on their shoulders, proceeded all the way 
to Secundra, where all that was mortal of the renowned Akbar 
was consigned to the care of heaven’s treasure. Thus, it was, and 
thus it will be, while this lower world continues to exist.’’%? 


Expressions like these really make one wonder whether he was 
a philosopher. It is easy for a man in the street to be a philo- 
sopher and to scoff at the scheme of things where he matters so 
little. But here is a different case. ‘These expressions were not 
of an ordinary man, rather it was the Mughal Monarch expressing 
what he felt poignantly within his innermost. 


Almost all notable principles of Akbar, in this connection, 
came to be followed by his scholarly son, Emperor Jahangir, 
whose vast learning and wisdom encouraged him to patronise 


81. Memoirs of Jahangir, (Price), p. 43. 
82. | Ibid., p. 135. 


83. For other moral reflections of his mind, refer to his autobiography (tr 
by Price), pp. 158-59; 166-67; 237 and 243. 
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ungrudgingly and unstintingly a number of renowned scholars 
and men of culture, irrespective of their caste, creed or race. He 
‘writes in his Memoirs thus: ‘On Friday eves, I associate with 
learned and pious men and with dervishes and_ recluses.’’® 


His autobiography contains ample references to his lavish 
patronage and rewards that he generally bestowed upon men of 
learning and wisdom.*° Whenever he heard about learned 
persons and their reputation for wide learning and wisdom, he 
invited them to his court in order to enjoy their company, and 
if they were found to be really worthy of the reputation, royal 
favours and honours were shawered upon them. Thus, in his 
Memoirs, there is a reference to his generosity extended to Qazi 
Nasir of Burhanpur, whom he gave Rs. 5,000/~ as reward for 
his vast learning. Jahangir refers to his interview with the 
Qazi in his Memoirs thus: ‘‘As I had often heard the virtue and 
good qualities of the Qazi Nasir of Burhanpur, my truth-seeking 
mind had a desire for his society. At this time he came, according 
to summons, to the court. Doing honour to his Jearning, I paid 
him great regard. The Qazi is one of the unique of the age for 
rational and traditional sciences and there are few books that he 
has not read, but his exterior did not agree with his interior and I 
could not be delighted with his company. ..and did not give him 
the trouble of serving me. I gave him Rs. 5000... .°°89 


Himself a poet and an ardent admirer of poetry, he had a 
special fascination for the poets. It is said that poetic talent 
secured Puhkar’s release from the prison at his hands.8? Quite a 
large number of Hindu poets were patronised by him and were 
very dear to him. 


Shahjahan 


Shahjahan the magnificent, well-known for his grandeur and 
pompous court-life, did not lag behind his predecessors in 


84. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), DiuZl, 


85. Ibid., vol. I (R. & B.), pp. 14, 188, 222, 303-04, 331, 376-77, 425-27 and 
vol. II (R. & B.), pp. 20-30, 111 and 117. 

86. Ibid., vol. Il (R. & B.), p. 210; also refer to Ibid., p. 119 for Jahangir’s 
meeting with Miyan Shaikh Muhammad Mir of Lahore. 


87. Proc. of Meetings, I, H. R. C., vol. V, 1923, pp. 50-51. 
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extending liberal patronage te scholars, poets and other men of 
letters. In his court also literary talents were liberally rewarded, 
irrespective of their caste, and creed. In the scattered pages of the 
‘Padshahnamah’,®8 Abdul Hamid Lahori has referred to the zeal 
and lavish patronage of the Emperor extended to the scholars and 
intellectual prodigies. In spite of the fact that his reign was a 
period of transition from the enlightened nationalism of Akbar 
to the so-called gloomy orthodox reaction of the days cf Aurang- 
zeb, his royal court followed a somewhat liberal policy in recog- 
nising the merits of several intellectuals and, thus, served as a 
happy meeting-ground of Hindu and Muslim culture.89 


On the basis of certain remarks made by some of the foreign 
travellers, Shahjahan has been characterised as an “‘oppressar’’, 
Bernicr, for example, holds this view. Once Shahjahan, being 
enraged by the objectionable behaviour of the Portuguese, 
punished them by stopping their pensions fixed by Akbar and. 
Jahangir. This led Bernier to write thus: “.... but they were 
sorely oppressed by Cha-Jahan (Shahjahan) the son of Jahan- 
Guyer (Jahangir), and father of the present king Aurangzeb. 
That monarch deprived them ef their pensions and destroyed. the 
church at Lahore and the greater part of that of Agra, totally 
demolished the steeple, which contained a clock heard in every 
part of the city.’’% 


It is to be noted, in this connection, that the much-favoured 
child and the eldest prince of Shahjahan, Dara Shikoh, had an, 
upper hand in the royal court of his father. Himself a man. of 
scholarly disposition, he favoured and patronised a host of intellect- 
uals of different castes and creeds and with their co-operation 
and help, he started an ambitious plan of religious study and 
research. Such activities of the royal ward added all the more 
to the fame of the royal court. Besides, Shahjahan too, had 


88. Vol. I, pp. 106, 268-69; 318, 364 and vol II, pp. 56, 127, 138, 184 and 
309: also Mir’atul Alam, MS in Boh. Coll., leaf 190. Abdul Hakim 
Siyalkuti was on one occasion weighed against silver. 


89. Also refer to K. R. Qanungo’s Some Sidelights on the Character and 
Court-life of Shahjahan, pub. in the J. I. H., vol VIII, pt. I, 1929, p. 49." 


90. Bernier’s Travels (Constable), p. 287. 
M.—11 
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a soft corner in his heart for the men of erudition and learning 
and he invited such renowned intellectuals to his court from 
time to time and at regular intervals.?! 


Aurangzeb 


Whatever might have been the complaints of Aurangzeb 
against the provisions made for his early education by the Em- 
peror Shajahan, he was certainly a well read man and a profound 
scholar. He had a very receptive mind and learnt quickly whatever 
his teacher taught him. He had acquired mastery over Arabic, 
Persian and Turki and also knew Hindi,®2 as well as the local 
dialect of the regions around Delhi, i. e. Brajbhasha. His letters 
clearly reveal that he had thoroughly mastered the Our’an and 
the Traditional Sayings of Muhammad, and he was always 
prepared with apt quotations from them. Sagi Mustad Khan, 
his historian, remarks that his favourite readings were the “‘study 
of religious books such as the commentaries of the Qur’an, the 
Traditions of the Prophet, works on Jurisprudence, the writings 
of Imam Muhammad Ghazali, selections from the books of 
Shaikh Sharf Yahia of Maner, Shaikh Jain-ud-din, Qutb Muhi 
Shirazi and other books of the same class.”*? He further says : 
‘He (Aurangzeb) possesses great skill in prose and poctry. But 
holding firmly to the precept of the holy verse, ‘it is the erring 
who follow the poets’,”* he did not incline to the hearing of useless 
poctry. How then could he be expected to listen to adulatory 
verses? But poems breathing moral advice (he liked). The 
author of Mirat-ul-Alam says that Aurangzeb had acquired 
proficiency even in versification, but he abstained from practising 
it.” In his letters and speeches, he frequently quoted verses. 


91. For Shahjahan’s respect for and invitation to one of the saint scholar, 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad Chisti of Qanauj, refer to Mathir-ul-Umara, 
vol. II (Bev. & Prasad), 1952, pp. 129-30. 


92, He had acquired some knowledge of Hindi too and could talk and recite 
popular sayings in that language ( Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 201.) 

93; “Thid py. Sls 

94.  Qur’an, XXXVI, 224. 

95.  Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 318. 

6. — Elliot & Dowson, vol. VII, p. 161. 
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But, these ‘familiar quotations’, opines Dr. Jadunath Sarkar, 
formed a part of the mental equipment of every cultured 
Muhammadan and they ‘do not prove that he had any special 
taste for poetry’..7. Unlike other Mughal sovereigns, he had no 
Passion for poetry. He had evidently learnt by rote in his 
youth the moral precepts of Sa’adi and Hafiz. 


Among his other admirable pursuits, mention here may be 
made of the fact that he could write both, Nastaliq and 
Shikasta.°8 Aurangzeb wrote in Arabic and used to copy the 
Qur’an. He presented to Mecca and Medina the manuscripts of 
this Holy Book transcribed by his own hand, after richly bind- 
ing and decorating them at a cost of seven thousand rupees.%9 


The much maligned and a common target of attack by a 
number of historians, Aurangzeb, was, in fact, in his heart of 
hearts, a true educationist. Dr. Jadunath Sarkar! considers 
him to be a successful and ideal school-master. Like his fore- 
fathers, he also recognised the sanctity and real value of literary 
men, and in his desire to promote learning, he patronised numerous 
scholars and intellectuals by extending to them numerous faci 
bietes. 2°! Te fe edt more towards men of the orthodox 
school, yet he cannot be said to have ignored completely other 
scholars. On the contrary, his patronage was also extended 
to most of the Hindu poets and scholars of Hindi and Persian 
language and literature.!0 


‘In his court numerous scholars used to meet the Emperor 
at his invitation and were generally given warm reception. !03 
Thus, it is said that Aurangzeb, in his desire to compile a standard 
Cede of Cannon Law, invited all the eminent scholars and theo- 


97. Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, vol. I, Calcutta, 1912; *p¥.6; 
98.  Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 318. 
99. Ibid. 

100. Studies in Mughal India, p. 60. 

101. Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 315. 

102. Refer to Shibli, II, 85; Keay’s Hindi Literature, pp. 42-5; Mughal 
Badshahon Ki Hindi, pp. 41-4; Ram Chandra Shukla’s Hindi Sahitya Ka 
Itihas, pp. 254-58; Sarkar’s Studies in Aurangzibs Reign, pp. 251-61; 
262-68; and Bazm-i-Timuria, pp. 268-87. 


103. Ma/asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), pp. 62, 96, 141-42 etc. 
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logians of Hindustan and spent over two lakhs of rupecs in its 
compilation. This eminent body, of scholars was presided over 
by Shaikh Nizam of Bhagalpur (Bihar), a very learned man of 
his time.!% 


A brief survey of the Literary pursuits of Poets, 
Philosophers and other Men of Letters attached to the 
Mughal Court 


On account of the liberal patronage which the Mughal 
sovereigns bestowed upon men of distinction, their courts became 
the favourite resort of eminent poets, philosophers and other 
intellectuals. Under their benevolent patronage, these scholars 
and. intellectuals of the age, devoted themselves to the cultivation 
of learning and produced some extraordinary and notable works, 
some of which are extent even to this day. 


Emperor Babur 


Of the learned men and their literary activities, who were 
attached to Babur’s court or who actually took service under him, 
the names of Khwandamir, Maulana Shahabuddin, Shaikh 
Zain Khani, Maulana bin-i-Ashraf, Maulana Baqai are worthy 
of mention. These scholars were renowned in their respective 


fields of study and enjoyed the ‘ madad-i-mash’ of the royal 
court in manifold ways. 


Khwandamir 


Khwandamir, after the death of his patron, Shah Ismail, 
had to leave his country and to settle in a foreign land. 
The fame of Babur attracted him much. He came to the 
court of Babur at Agra in September, 1528, with the sole 
purpose of obtaining his patronage and favours, and was in 
reality given a warm reception by the Emperor. He became 
a constant companion of this enlightened ruler. From the 
anecdotes of the early life of Khwandamir, to which there are 
copious references in ‘Habib-us-Siyar’, it appears that he studied 
under his grandfather, Mirkhund, the illustrious historian and 


104, Ma/asir-i-Alamgigi (Sarkar), p. 316; also Elliot and Dowson, vol. VII; 


pp. 159-60. 
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author of ‘Rawdat-us-Safa’. From his very childhood, he 
(Khwandamir) displayed a special aptitude for historical studies 
and later on proved himself to be one of the leading historians of 
his age. The last days of Khwandamir were spent in the court 
of Humayun as his Chief Chronicler ‘Amir-i-Muwarrikh’. He 
died in 1535 A. D. at the age of 63. His chief work is knewn as 
‘Qanun-i-Humayuni’.!0 


Maulana Shahabud-din 


He was one of the leading poet-scholars of Babur’s time. 
Such was his skill in the composition of enigmas that he was 
better known by the epithet of ‘Enigmatist’. Badauni!% pays a 
high tribute to him and refers to a literary debate between him 
and Mir Jamalud-din, the traditionalist, in which the Maulana 
refuted one by one the points raised by the latter. He also 
wrote a treatise on ‘Hadis’ (traditions); He died in the reign 
of Humayun. 


Shaikh Zain Khani 


He was also one of the leading men of Babur’s time. He 
translated the Waqiat-i-Baburi and wrote verses.” Specimen 
of his verses are quoted by Badauni. 


Maulana bin-i-Ashraf-al-Husaini 


From his work ‘Jawahirnama-i-Humayuni’,!8 which he 
dedicated jointly to Babur and Humayun,! it appears that he 
also flourished in India, during that period and was among the 


renowned scholars of the Mughal court. 


105. For other details refer to M. Hidayat Hussain’s Preface to the text of 
Khwandamir’s ‘Qanun-i-Humayuni’, pub. by A. S. B., Cal. 1940, pp. 

il, xi-xv; also Preface by Beni Prasad, p. vii to the tr. of the above work, 
pub. by A. S. B., Cal., 1940. 

106. Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), pp. 449-50. 

107. Ibid., p. 448. 

108. Ord., 1717, B. M. MSS; also refer to Ghani’s History of Persian 
Language and Literature at the Mughal Court, vol. II, 1930, p. 45. 


109. Ibid., Jawahirnama-i-Humayuni, fol. 3a-3b. 
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Shaikh Zainnud-din 


He was also a courtier of Babur and was well-versed in 
different branches of knowledge. He wrote a commentary on 
Babur’s composition called ‘Mybaiyyan’. His treatise on 
prosody was also in common use at that time.!!0 


Maulana Bagqai 


He was also a contemporary of Babur and a very learned 


man. He wrote a ‘Masnavi’ in the metre of the famous work 
‘Makhzam-i-Asrari’, !!! 


Emperor Humayun 


The reign of Humayun, though disturbed, yet comparatively 
longer than his father, enabled him to help and patronise a number 
of literary men. As a matter of fact, his royal court had a galaxy 
of scholars and leading poets, who were directly or indirectly 
helped by the noble bounty of the Emperor. The following is 
a brief account of the scholars and their literary attainments and 
activities under his (Humayun’s) patronage. 


Shaikh Amanullah Panipati 


Tabqat-i-Shah Jahani says that he was in the service of 
Humayun. He was a leading poet of his age and had a Sufistic 
bent of mind. His fame in the court of Humayun was chiefly 
on account of his skill in the composition of ‘Qasidahs’.!!2 


Shaikh Gadai 


He was the worthy son of a worthy father, Shaikh Jamali, 
the famous poet of Sultan Sikandar Lodi’s court.!3 He per- 
fected himself in exoteric learning and enjoyed the society of the 
110. Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), p. 450. 

111. Ibid., p. 449. 


112. For details refer to S. K. Banerjee’s Humayun Badshah, vol. II, p. 372 
and Ghani’s History of Persian Language and Literature, vol. II, 
pp: 36-8. 


113. Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), p. 429 and vol. II (Haig), p. 122. 
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learned men of his age, and was benefited much by association 
with them. He was a born poet, and used to compose and 
sing hymns and religious songs after the Indian manner of 
which he was passionately fond. After the death of Humayun, 
he repaired to the court of Akbar at the invitation of Bairam 
Khan, and was raised to the high rank of ‘Sadr-us-Sudur’,!!4 
through the latter’s (Bairam Khan’s) special favour. He 
enjoyed immense power there and this prompted him, at a 
later stage, to indulge in the game of party-politics, and he be- 
came a powerful member of a political party against Akbar.!5 
His power and influence, however, came to an end with the fall 
of Bairam Khan, and he returned to his native place (Delhi) 
and died in the year 1588-89, 1! 


Shaikh Abdul Wahid Bilgrami 


He was a native of Bilgram and the author of a commentary 
on ‘Nuzhat-ul-Arwah’ and many treatise on the technical terms 
of the Sufis. One ef his works is known as ‘Sanabil’. In the 
year 1569-70, Badauni had an interview with him. On account 
of his old age, he used to remain at his native place, Bilgram.'!” 


Maulana Nadiri Samarqandi 


He was a learned scholar of Arabic and Persian. He came 
to Agra from Samargqand and was given a place among the 
nobles of the court. Badauni praises him thus: “‘....was one of the 
wonders of the age, of excellent qualities and a compendium of 
perfection ’’''8 He wrote all kinds of poetry and had a special 
aptitude for ghazal, rubai and qasidab. Some of the verses 
and ghazals, which he wrote in praise of Humayun, are 
quoted by Badauni.!!9 


114. A.N., vol. II, p. 21; also Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 122 and notes. 

115. Abul Fazl (A. N., vol. II, p. 95) condemns the Shaikh as a mischief- 
maker and a rebel. 

116. Badauni, vol. III (Haig) pp. 122-23. 

117. For details refer to Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 106-07 

118. Ibid., vol. I (Ranking), p. 611 

119. Ibid. pp. 613-14. 
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Maulana Qasim Kahi 


He was a distinguished scholar and a favourite poet of 
Humayun. Abul Fazl refers to,him in the Ain!®° thus: “He is 
known as Miyan Kahi. He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences and lived quiet and content. He rarely mixed with 
people in high position.’ But, Badauni has a high praise for him. 
He writes thus: ‘Although his verses are crude and his ideas all 
stolen from others, yet they are written in a connected style, and 
in this respect Kahi had no equal. He was well-versed in 
astronomy, rhetoric and the mysticism of the Sufis, and wrote a 
treatise on music. In short, he had no equal in his time in 
knowledge of the mysticism of the Sufis, the art of composing 
enigmas, history, elocution and other various arts.” 2! According 
to the Atashkandayi-Azari,’** he (Kahi) was born in Turkistan 
and brought up in Kabul. One of his ancestors paid his respects 
to Timur, accompanied the army to that conqueror, and settled 
at last in Turkistan. Kahi was warmly received by Humayun. 


Maulana Jununi Badakhshi 


He ranked among the foremost poets of Humayun’s court, 
being much patronised and favoured by the latter. He was a 
renowned enigmatist of his time.!2 


Shaikh Zainu-d-Din Khafi “Wafai” 


He was commonly known by his poetic name “‘Wafai” and 
was in service under the Mughals from Babur’s time. He was 
the most learned man of his day and held the post of ‘Sadr-i- 
Mustaqill’ (Judge Plenipotentiary) under Babur. He died in 
the reign of Humayun. ‘“‘He was the possessor of excellencies 
both, bodily and mental and in the construction of enigmas and 
chronograms, and in extempore versification, and in all the 
minutes of poetry and prose, and in rhetoric, he was unapproach- 


120. Ain., I (Bloch), p. 636. 
121. Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 242-43. 
1225) bids, in. 


123. Some selections of his verses have been given by Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), 
pp. 606-08. 
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able in his own age.’’!** His other works include a history of 
the Mughal conquest of Hindustan, dealing with its circumstance 
in which, according to Badauni, “‘he did full justice to the claim 
of erudition.’’!* 


Shaikh Abul Wahid Farighi 


He was a man of Sufi bent of mind, and lived a very simple 
life. He was famous for his sweet sayings. His death also 
occurred in the same year as that of Shaikh Zainu-d-din and he 
was buried in his (Shaikh Zainu-d-din’s) monastery at AgradY 
They were very closely associated as friends. 


Jahi Yatman 


He belonged to Bukhara and after acquiring much fame and 
reputation in Kabul, he joined Humayun’s service and by dint 
of his qualities of head and heart, he obtained great favours from 
the Emperor and rose to a position of confidence.!?8 He was 
well-versed in composing verses, and had a wide renown as a 
great satirist.!?° 


Haidar Tuniai 


A man of parts and unequalled in the knowledge of the 
technicalities of music, he had a remarkable faculty both, for 
poetry and music.!°° The satire upon the ‘Maliku-l-munajjimin’ 
(Prince of Astrologers) of the time of Humayun, which he wrote 
at Panjgah, is one of the marvels of the age and a rarity for 
all times. 


124. Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), p. 610. 
WS), Mericle je Conia 
126). Abid... :p..616. 
127. <Lbid., ps 617. 
128; -ibid.; p.1618: 


129. Ibid., p. 619; also pp. 619 to 622 for the specimen of his verses and 
satires. 
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Shah Tahir Khwandi Dakkani 


He was in the service of Humayun in the early part of his 
reign. He claimed to be closely related to Shah Tahamasp. 
Being much annoyed at the abuse which was heaped upon him 
by the courtiers of the Shah in connection with the aforesaid 
Claim of relationship, he proceeded to India and became Chief 
Finance Minister of the State, under Nizam Shah, the ruler of 


the Deccan. He combined the knowledge of astronomy with 
poetry, 131 


Khwaja Ayub Abul-Barkat 


Both the father and the son were poets of repute, the one 
in Iraq and Khurasan and the other in Kabul and Hindustan. 
Khwaja Abul-Barkat was chiefly noted for his masterly satirical 
verses!” and Ferishta, while paying a high tribute to him says 
that he came to the Deccan after Humayun’s death.}33 


Yusuf bin-i-Muhammad Hirwai 


He was a personal physician of Babur and Humayun and 
was an author of several important treatise on public health, 
hygiene and medicinal herbs. He wrote under the pen-name 
of ‘Yusuf’, 34 

Besides these important men, there were also others like 
Jauhar, !35 Bayazid, 6 Khwaja Husain Mervi,!?? Maulana 


131. Refer to Badauni, vol. I (Ranking), pp. 624-32 for details of his life and 
specimen of his verses. 


132. For his humorous poenis written as satire on the Qazi of Nishapur 
refer to Badauni, vol. J (Ranking), p. 633. 


133. Ferishta, vol. I, p. 356. 

134, For details, refer to Ghani’s History of Persian Language and Literature, 
vol. II, pp. 73-74. 

135. He was Humayun’s personal attendant and a learned man: he wrote 
“Tazkirat-ul-Waqiat’, a History of Humayun, after his master’s death. 

136. A learned noble and scholar of Humayun’s court; he wrote the History 
of Humayun known as “Tarikh-i-Bayazid’, after Humayun’s death. 

137. A learned courtier of Humayun and Akbar’s days; he undertook the 
translation of ‘Singhasan Battisi’, but left it unfinished. Also refer to 


Ghani’s History of Persian Language and Literature, vol. II, pp. 
105-07. 
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Ilyas,’° and Mir Abdul Latif Qazwini,9 who were in the sevice 
of Emperor Humayun. Some of these persons held important 
posts under him and were as a matter of fact, renowned scholars 
in their respective fields of study. 


Emperor Akbar 


Unlike his predecessors, Akbar commanded ample resources 
and devoted much of his time, money and energy towards the 
cultivation of literary activities in his royal court!*? in particular 
and in the various corners of the empire in general. Like 
almost all the Timurids, he also possessed a fine taste for subjects 
like history, religion, literature, music and fine arts. He also 
developed such taste mainly in the society of poets and other men 
of letters, who flocked to his court in the hope of gaining royal 
patronage. Under such circumstances, his court naturally 
became the centre of literary activities in various language and 
literature, mainly Persian, and thus, in a way, stood as a rival of 
the contemporary Safawi court of Persia. 


Akbar not only patronised Persian learning, but, he also 
extended an unprecedented official patronage to the development 
of Hindi and Sanskrit language and literature. Both, Abul 
Fazl and Badauni refers to the Emperor’s patronage of Hindi 
poetry and poets.'41 A band of eminent Hindu scholars and 
poets adorned his court, serving the Emperor in various capacities. 
Among them, mention here may be made of intellectuals like 


138. A learned scholar and teacher of Humayun; also refer to Badauni, vol. 
III (Haig), p. 190. 

139. He was appceinted by Humayun as a tutor to Prince Akbar at Kabul, 
(Ferishta, vol. I, p. 466). 

140. Also refer to Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 203. 

141. For Akbar’s patronage of and interest in Hindi poets and poetry, refer 
to Pandit Ramchandra Shukla’s Hindi Sahitya Ka Itihas, pp. 47, 
178, 186, 197, 199-203, 205, 215-16, 409-10, 420, 501 etc. 
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Narahari Mahapatra, #2 Gang,'#? Brahma (Brahmadatta or 
Birbar),!4 Raja Askaran,!*5 Tansen'® and Raja Todar Mal.!47 
Besides these poets and scholars, he had also employed in his 
service other eminent Hindu scholars and experts who rendered 
assistance to the learned Muslim scholars in translating into 
Persian a number of Sanskrit and Hindi (Sanskrit) books of 
repute. !48 


142, 


143. 


144, 


146. 


147, 


148. 


A. N., vol. II, pp. 282-83; F. E. Keay, Hindi Literature (1933), p. 33. 


For Narahari’s verses, refer to the Appendix (pp. 309-33.) in Akbari 
Darbar Ke Hindi Kavi (Lucknow University, 2007 V. S.); Shukla’s 
Hindi Sahitya Ka Itihas (Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Kashi), pp. 197 
and 199, 


Shiva Singh-Saroj, p. 53; F. E. Keay, Hindi Literature, p. 33. For his 
verses, refer to Akbari Darbar Ke Hindi Kavi, Appendix (pp. 419-47); 
Shukla’s Hindi Sahitya Ka Itihas (Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Kashi), 
pp- 197, 203-05 and 420. 


Raja Birbar, also known as Brahma or Brahmadatta, occupied a very 
distinct place among the courtiers of Akbar on account of his skill in 
numerous fields. He was also a renowned poet of Hindi, and Akbar 
is said to have bestowed upon him the title of ‘““Kab-Ray” or “Kavi- 
Rai” (Ain., I (Bloch), p. 442). References to his career, achieve- 
ments and poetic genius are to be found in Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), 
p. 164; J. A. S. B., an article by Grierson, no. 57, pt. II, p. 35; F. E. 
Keay, Hindi Literature, p- 32; Shukla, Hindi Sahitya Ka Itiha, 
(Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Kashi), pp. 201-02; Shiva Singh-Saroj, p. 
451; Mishrabandhu Vinod, vol. I, p- 272, poet no. 163. For his versess 
refer to the Appendix (pp. 345-59) of Akbari Darbar Ke Hindi Kavi. 


Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 509 and 600; Bhakatamal by Natha Das, ed. by 
Priya Das, 1937, p. 884. For his verses, refer to the Appendix (pp. 
450-52) of Akbari Darbar Ke Hindi Kavi. . 


Tansen, the greatest musician and singer of the age, was also a reputed 
Hindi poet. Refer to Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), p, 413; 
Mishrabandhu Vinod, vol. I, p. 282; Shiva Singh-Saroj, p. 429; F. E. 
Keay, Hindi Jiterature, p-. 33; Dr. V. A. Smith in his Akbar the Great 
Moghul, p. 422, refers to his friendship with Surdas. For his verses, 
refer to the Appendix (pp. 338-418) of Akbari Darbar Ke Hindi Kavi. 


For Todar Mal’s career, refer to Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 376-79; Shiva 
Singh-Saroj, p. 425; F. E. Keay, Hindi Literature, p. 32; Ramchandra 
Shukla, Hindi Sahitya Ka Itihas (Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Kashi), 
p- 201. For his verses, also refer to the Appendix (pp. 452-53) of Akbari 
Darbar Ke Hindi Kavi. 


For the names of these learned Pandits, refer to Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 
608-11. 
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The following are some of the notable translations of Hindi 
and Sanskrit works into Persian made under the direct super- 
vision and patronage of Emperor Akbar :!*? 


I. Razm Nama, translation of the Mahabharat, an 
outcome of the combined efforts of Badauni, Naqib 
Khan, Faizi, Mulla Shiri, Haji Sultan, Khwaja 
Hussain Mervi and others. 


II. Ayar Danish, translated from Sanskrit by Abul Fazi. 

Ill. Lilawati, a treatise on mathematics, translated by 
Faizi. 

IV. The Ramayan, translated by Badauni, Naqib Khan 
and Haji Sultan. 


Mi. Singhasan Battisi, translated from Hindi (?) by Badauni 
and Khwaja Hussain Mervi. 


VI. Atharva Veda, translated from Sanskrit by Badauni 
and Mulla Ibrahim. 


VII. Nal-Daman the epic poem on Raja Nal and Daman, 
translated by Faizi, the poet-laureate of Akbar’s court. 


VIII. Tarikh-i-Kashmir, translated from Hindi (?) by 
Mulla Shah Muhammad of Shahabad. 

IX. Tarikh-i-Krishnji, translated by a committee of 
scholars. 

-X, The Bhagwat Gita, translated by Abul Fazl. 

XI. Jog Vashishta, translated by Naqib Khan, Mulla Shah 
and Abul Fazl. 

XII. Krishna Joshi, translated by Abul Fazl. 

XII. Hari Vamsa, translated by Mulla Shiri. 

XIV. Mahesh Mahanad, translated by Abul Fazl. 


Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari contains a long list of Muslim 
scholars and men of letters, enjoying patronage at Akbar’s court. 
These included, among others, poets, historians, philosophers, 
theologians, besides physicians, painters, musicians and artists 


149. For details regarding the translation of these Sanskrit and Hindi books 
along with others, refer to Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 110-13. 
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of extra-ordinary reputation.!°° The following is a selected list!5! 
of scholars and their attainments during Akbar’s reign : 


Faizi ¢ 

He was the son of Shaikh Mubarak and the elder brother of 
Abul Fazl, the Court-historian. He occupied the first place 
among the poets of Akbar’s court and was considered to be one 
of the greatest Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit scholars of his age. 
Badauni’s remarks about his literary and poetic attainments 
are worth quoting : “‘ In many separate branches of knowledge, 
such as, poetry, the composition of enigmas, prosody, rhyme, 
history, philosophy, medicine and prose composition, Shaikh 
Faizi had no equal in his time.”'” He received the noble distinc- 
tion of the title of ‘Malik-us-Shua’ra’ i. e., the King of Poets, which 
he enjoyed till the last days of his life. He was the author of 
several important works. 


Naziri 


His real name was Muhammad Husain and ‘Naziri’ was 
his pen-name. He belonged to Nishapur, and after spending 
some years in literary pursuits in his native town, he repaired to 
Kashan, where he came in contact with several leading poets of 
Persia like, Fahim, Hatim and others.'3 He then came to India, 
where he found a patron in Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan. 
After Akbar’s death, Jahangir patronised him chiefly on account 
of his poetic genius. As a poet of Persian, he stands supreme 
during his age.!54 
150. For a complete list, names and activities of these scholars, refer to Ain., 

I (Bloch), pp. 320-682; Tabgat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), pp. 684-753; 

Badauni, vol. III (Haig), chap. IIT & IV; Mathir-ul-Umara; vol. I 

(Bev.), and vol. II (Bev. & Prasad). 


151. Most of the names are common in the three accounts given by Abul 
Faz], Badauni and Nizamuddin Ahmad. 


152. Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 411-12. 


153. Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 548-50 and 618-20; also refer to Badauni, vol. III 
(Haig), pp. 411-429 and Tabgat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), pp. 716-18. 


154. Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 649 and fn. on pp. 649-50; ‘Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, 
vol. I (R. & B. ), p. 188; Badauni, vol. IIT (Haig), pp. 508-09; Tabgat- 
i-Akbari, vol. II (De), pp. 745-46. 
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Uri 


He is referred to in the Ain-i-Akbari thus: “The forehead 
of his diction shines with decorum and possesses a peculiar grace. 
Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak lightly 
of the older classics. The bud of his merits withered away 
before it could develop itself.”?!> Badauni, however, places Urfi 
and Sana’i!® above Faizi from the standpoint of popularity. 
He remarks thus: “Both, Urfi and Husain Sana’i have wonderful 
good fortune with their poetry, for there is no street, or market 
in which the book-sellers do not stand at the roadside selling 
copics of the diwan of these two poets, and both, Persians and 
Indians regard them as precious possessions, while it is quite 
otherwise with Shaikh Faizi, who has spent large sums from his 
jagirs in having his works copied and illuminated, and no body 
asks for them, the only copy for which he has had any sale being 
the solitary one which he himself sent abroad.??!57 


Ghazali Mashhad 


According to ‘Tabyat-i-Akbari,!? hc remained in the sevice 
of Khan-i-Khanan Bairam Khan until the latter was slain 
(June, 1567) and then he joined Emperor Akbar’s service. He 
was also unrivalled in the depth of understanding and the 
sweetucss of language, and was well-acquainted with the noble 
theughts of the Sufis. He compiled several diwans and wrote 
a book of masnavi.!”’ It is said that he wrote not less than forty 
to fifty thousand couplets. He died suddenly in 1572. He was 
the first poet-laureate of Akbar’s court.!® 


155. Ain., I (Bloch), p. 639; also Tabyat-i-Akbari, vol. IT (De), pp. 719-20 
for a similar statement. 

156. <A poet of Akbar’s days; refer to Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 281-88 
for details. 

157. Badauni, vol. HI (Haig), pp. 393-94. Describing the genius of Faizi 
as a poet, Badauni (vol. III (Haig), pp. 411-12), writes that he was 
‘unequal in his age.’ 

158. Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. If (De), p. 714. 

159. Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 240. According to Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. 
II (De), p. 714, as Hundred Thousand; also refer to Badauni, vol. III 

(Haig), p. 240 fn. 

160. Also refer to Ain., I ( Bloch), p. 638 and fn.; Badauni vol. IIT (Haig 

pp. 239-40. 
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: 


Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan 


Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, the scn of Bairam Khan, was 
a leading linguist and scholar af Akbar’s court. In fact, he was 
a man of diverse skill and accomplishments. Abul Faz] writes 
that he was a versatile genius and wrote in Persian, Arabic, Turki, 
Sanskrit and Hindi with great fluency.!°! He was an author of 
several works, the most important among them being the transla- 
tion of Wagiat-i-Baburi iato Persian. As a poet of Persian and 
Hindi, he has earned a great reputation. His poetic name was 
‘Rahim.’!® His Hindi verses are enchanting and thought- 
provoking.!® 


Besides these poets of high order, there also flourished some 
others in the reign of Akbar the Great. Most cf them have written 
diwans or masnavis of high poetic excellence.!4 In_ this 
connection, the names of Hayati Gilani,!°> Guzuni Isfahani,!®* 


161. Ain., I (Bioch), p. 360; also Ma’asir-i-Rahimi, pt. II, pp. 555-56. The 
author of Tabqat-i-Akbari (vol. II (De), p. 654), writes about his quali- 
ties as a scholar and a man thus: “About the intelligence and under- 
standing and learning and perfection of the great man, whatever one 
writes, is but one in a hundred and a little out ef much.” 


162. Mfa/’asir-i-Rahimi, pt. II, p. 561. 


163. For his beautiful Hindi verses, Beni Prasad (History of Jahangir, second 
edn., p. 21) pays to him a high tribute. He writes thus: “His Hindi 
stanzas have always been prized for their elegance of diction, weight of 
thought and elevation of sentiments, and will be read so long as the 
language endures.” For his Hindi verses, refer to Shukla, Hindi 
Sahitya Ka Itihas, pp. 127, 128, 145, 197-98, 203 and 216-20. For 
Keshav Das’s views regarding Rahim, refer to Rahim Ratnavali (Maya- 
shankar Yagnik, 1985 V. S.), p. 75; also refer to Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, 
vol. I (R, & B.) pp. 147, 151, 178, 221 and 222; vol. II (R. & B:); 
p. 194; Khankkanan-namah by Munshi Devi Prasad (1966 V. S.), 
pt. II, 105. 


164, Abul Fazl’s list in the Ain-i-Akbari contains fifty names of poets of high 
order and importance, while Badauni and Nizamuddin Ahmad records 
more than that. 


165. Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 644-46; Badauni, vol. IIT (Haig), pp. 304-06; Tabqat- 
i-Akbari, vol. Il (De), pp. 735-36. 


166. Ain., I(1Boch), pp. 635-35; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 304; Tabqat- 
i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 738. 
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Sanai Masbhadi,'’ Slaikhbi Isfahani,!® Ghairati Shiraji,!© 
Baba Talib Isfahani!’ and Qasim Arsalam!7! deserve special 
mention. 


The following! were the important historians of the day, 
attached to the royal court of Akbar : 


Abul Fazl 


Abul Fazl, one of the greatest scholars whom Akbar’s court 
possessed, was the son of Shaikh Mubarak, the renowned scholar 
and educationist of the day. Tabgat-i-Akbari!”2 refers to Abul 
Faz] thus: “He has very deep knowledge in all sciences, and the 
greatness of his morality, the nobility of his attributes and his 
natural and acquired accomplishments are beyond all limits 
and bounds. The age has reasons today to be proud of him.” 
As an author, he has been credited with a number of voluminous 
works, such as, Akbarnama, Aiyar-i-Danish, Risala-i-Ikblagq!73 
and a commentary on Aiyal-ul-Kursi, which he presented to the 
Emperor, on his second visit te the royal court.!74 


Badauni 
His full name was Abd-ul-Qadir Badauni.!7> After naving 
learnt several sciences under the guidance of numerous scholar’s 


167. Ain., I(Bloch), pp. 634-35; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 287-91; Tabqat- 
i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 719. 

168. Ain., I(Bloch), pp. 646-47; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 361-62; Tabgat- 
i-Akbari, vol. II (De), pp. 731-32. 

169. Ain., I(Bloch), pp. 663-64; Badauni, vol. II] (Haig), pp. 403; Tabgat- 
i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 735. 

170. Ain., I(Bloch), p. 676; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 367-87; Tabgat- 
i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 751. 

171. Ain., (Bloch), p. 678; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 251-53; Tabqat- 
i-Akabri, vol. II (De), p. 722. 

172. Nizamud-din Ahmad, Tabgqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 685. In the 
works of Badauni, Abul Faz! has not been mentioned in the list of learned 
men of Akbar’s reign, save and except some stray references to him here 


and there. 
173. Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 686. 
174. For the comments of Badauni upon Abul Fazl, refer to Badauni, vol. II 
(Lowe), pp. 206-07. 
175. Abul Fazl writes ‘Mulla’ before Badauni’s name, Ain., I (Bloch), p. 617, 
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he joined the royal service under Akbar, through the help of 
Jalal Khan Ourchi.'° Though he was a narrow-minded fanatic 
mulla and was very much opposed to Akbar, in matters of reli- 
gion, yet he (Akbar) patronised him for his vast learning and 
wisdom. His Muntakhab, which he wrote, bears eloquent 
testimony to his profound historical scholarship.!” Nizamuddin 
Ahmad writes thus: “He (Badauni) is well-versed in the lore of 
the Safis, and in history, and in the poetic arts, he has composed 
some books and has also translated some Hindi (Sanskrit) books 
into Persian by the order of the Khalifa-i-Illahi (Akbar).”!” 


Khwaja Nizamud-din Ahmad 


Khwaja Nizamud-din Ahmad,!”? the renowned author of 
the master-piece work, known as, Tabgqat-i-Akbari, was also 
one of the greatest scholars and historians of the day.!%° 


Shaikh Abdul Haq Dehlavi 

His poetic name was ‘ Haqqi’.!8!_ He was also one of the 
most Jearned and pious men of Akbar’s reign. He acquired 
perfect mastery over various branches of learning,'®? and as 
a historian, he ranked very high. He was also an author of several 
works of outstanding merits.!* 


176. <Ain., I (Bloch), p. 531. 


177. Also refer to Blochmann’s article, ‘Badauni and His Works’, pub. in the 
PAO. Bay LBG9: 


178. Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 697. 


179. He must not be confused with Nizamud-din Ahmad (Mirza), the son 
of Shah Muhammad Khan of Akbar’s court. 


180. In the Ain-i-Akbari, vol. I (Bloch), p. 579, he has been referred to inci- 
dently as the Diwan of Gujrat, busy in writing the historical work 
‘Tabqat-i-Akbarv’; again, in the same work (p. 596), he has been mentioned 
among the list of Bakhshi. 


181. Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 167. 
182.  Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), pp. 692-93. 
183, Badauni, vol. III (Haig), p. 167. 
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Nagib Khan 


Naqib Khan was the title of Mir Ghiyasud-din Ali, son of 
the great scholar, Mir Abdul-Latif of Qazwini. He was in the 
royal court and served the Emperor in various Capacities. As 
a historian, Emperor Jahangir pays a high tribute to him,!84 


The following were the great philosophers, grammarians 
and traditionalists : 


Mir Fathullah Shiraji 


He has been placed at the head of such learned men of Akbar’s 
reign who knew philosophy and philology. He was the lead- 
ing scientist, administrator, and educationist of the day and he 
joined the royal service under Akbar at his invitation in the year 
990 A. H.!8° As a teacher, he was a bit high tempered and that 
is why, according to Badauni,!87 very few students joined under 
him. He made certain remarkable discoveriss and inventions. !88 


Maulana Mir Kalan Hariwi 


Fle was one of the renowned teachers of Agra,’ and an 
authority on traditions. Such was his reputation as a scholar 
that Prince Salim was entrusted to his care by Akbar.!% 


Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi 


He was the Chief Judge of the Mughal Empire under Akbar 


184.  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), p. 28; also Ain., I(Bloch), pp. 
496-98 for his career and achievements. 


185. Ain., I(Bloch), p. 609. 


186. Refer to Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 325 for Akbar’s favour and royal 
honour bestowed upon him; also vol. III (Haig), p- 216 for his literary 
attainments. 


187. Ibid., vol. III (Haig), p. 216. 


188. For his scientific discoveries and inventions, refer to Tabqat-i-Akbari, 
vol. II (De), p. 685. 


189. Ibid., vol. II (De), p. 695; also Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 211-12. 
190. Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 173; Ain., I(Bloch), p. 610. 
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for ten years.!®! Such was his learning in traditions that even 
Emperor Akbar used to attend his lectures! and later on he 
recommended Prince Salim to learn traditions from him.!9? The 


execution of a Brahman led to his downfall.!™ 
Amir Murtaza Sharif 
Badauni writes about him thus : “ In the exact sciences, in 


various branches of philosophy, in logic, and in metaphysics, he 
excelled all the learned men of his age.’’!? He was for many years 
engaged in the noble profession of teaching. 


Mulla Abd-ul-lah Sultanpuri 


He had been in the Imperial service since the reign of 
Humayun, who had given him high distinctions by conferring 
upon him the title of “Makhdum-ul-mulk’. In the subjects like, 
law and tradition, he was really unrivalled. Emperor Akbar also 
patronised him for his high qualities of head and heart. He was 
the author of two important works viz. ‘Asmat-i-Anbiya’ and 
a commentary on ‘Shamail-un-Nabi’.!% 


Khwaja Abd-ush-Shahid 


A learned and a pious man, he was very much favoured by 
Akbar. The pargana Jamari had been allotted to him by Akbar 
by way of stipend.!%? 


Shaikh Mubarak Nagori 
He was the father of Faizi, Abul Fazl and Abu] Khair. He 


191. Tabgqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 687. 

192. Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), pp. 207-08. 

193. Ibid., p. 208. 

194. Ibid., vol. III (Haig), pp. 127-31; references regarding him are to be 
found in Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 177, 182, 186, 195, 197, 279, 281, 282, 283, 
294, 549, 615 and 616. 

195. Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 442-43; Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), 
p- 685; Ain., I (Bloch), p. 609. 

196. Ain., I(Bloch), p. 614; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 113-18; Tabgat- 
i-Akbari, vol. I1(De), p. 687. 

197. Ain., I (Bloch), p. 608; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 65-6; Tabqat-i- 
Akbari, vol. II(De), pp. 700-701. 
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was one of the greatest scholars and teachers of his age, and 
an author of several important works. Among his works of 
repute, mention here may be made of a commentary in Arabic, 
written in four volumes entitled, ‘Mamba-i-Ayun’ and ‘Jawami-ul- 
Kalam’. His entire life was spent in teaching and in doing 
pious and philanthropic works.!% 


Miyan Wajih-ud-din Gujrati 


A man, well-versed in ratiocinative and traditional learning, 
he was also engaged in imparting instructions. He wrote many 
treatise and commentaries on learned works.!°9 


Mulla Alam Gulbahari Kabuli 


A highly learned man, he was the author of ‘Fawaeh-ul- 
Vilayat’ containing the accounts of rulers, learned men and 
poets,200 


Shaikh Ilhadad Khairabadi 


He is described in the Ain-i-Akbari as Shaikh Ilhadiya and 
placed eighth in the list of learned men in class one.?°! 


Shaikh Yaqub Kashmiri 


A man of extra-ordinary talents, he had been in the Imperial 
service since the days of Humayun. He wrote under the poetic 
name of ‘Sarfi’.?0? 


198. Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 607 and 548-49; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 118- 
20; Tabgat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 701. 

199. Ain., I(Bloch), p. 607; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 70-73, under the 
name of Vajihu’d-din; Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 702. The 
author, Nizamuddin Ahmad, however, mentions another Shaikh Wajihud- 
din Gujrati on p. 710. He died in 995 A. H. while Miyan Wajihud- 
din Gujrati died in 988 A. H. at Ahmadabad (Ain., I (Bloch), p. 607). 

200. He has not been mentioned by Abul Faz] in the list of learned men, and 
Badauni refers to one Alim Kabuli in vol. III (Haig), pp. 373-78; 
Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 693 described him as a very learned 
man. 

201. Ain., I (Bloch), p. 607; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 45-7; Tabqat-i- 

Akbari, vol. II (De), p. 720. 

202. For details of his life and activities, refer to Ain., I (Bloch), p. 651 fn.; 
Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 200-09 and 360; Tabqat-i-Akbari, vol. II 
(De), p. 692. 
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Emperor Jahangir 


The reign of Jahangir also witnessed an all-round develop- 
ment of learning at his court, as well as, in his empire. Himself 
being a true scholar and a renowned autobiographer, Jahangir 
was a sympathetic and benevolent ruler, and held scholars in 
high esteem. A liberal reward always awaited those who could 
compose and recite beautiful ghazals. This sort of kind and 
generous treatment towards the scholars and learned men helped 
and encouraged them to engage themselves in the development 
of learning. As a result, his reign also, like that of his father, 
produced some of the most illustrious scholars, poets and other 
men of letters, whose remarkable contributions made them 
extremely famous even in the eyes of the contemporary Persian 
scholars and poets of Persia? 


It is to be noted, in this connection, that most of the scholars 
under Jahangir, had been attaining high laurels even from the 
days of his father, and by the time of his (Jahangir’s) accession, 
they fully established their claims in their respective fields of 
study. Among such scholars, the following deserve special 
mention, Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, Naqib Khan, Abdul 


203. Such was the fame of Indian poets and their works that even the contem- 
porary Persian poets of repute envied them. The high respect enjoyed 
by Naziri Nishapuri in the eyes of Persian poets is evident from a couplet 
of a Persian poet, Sayib, quoted by Daghistani thus: *Sayib, what dost 
thou think? Canst thou become like Naziri? Urfi even does not approach 
Naziri in genius.” Also refer to Ain., I (Bloch), p. 650 fn. 


204. His real name was Ghiyasud-din Ali and Naqib Khan was the titl© 
conferred upon him by Akbar. Jahangir, in his Memoirs (vol. I (R° 
& B.), p. 28) refers to him thus : “My father had distinguished him with 
the title of Naqib Khan, and in his service, he had complete intimacy 
and consideration. Shortly after his accession, he (Akbar) had discussed 
several matters with him and from this familiarity, he called him ‘akhund’. 
He had no equal or rival in the science of history and biographies. There 
is, in this day, no chronologist like him in the inhabited world. Frora 
beginning of creation till the present time, he has by heart, the tale of 
the four quarters of the world. Has Allah, granted to any other 
person such faculty of memory ?” 
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Haqq Dehlavi,% Baba Talib Isphani,2° Mulla Hayati Gilani207 
and Mulla Nishapuri.?% 


Of the other learned men and their works, during his reign, 


the following may be mentioned : 


Mir Jamalu-d-din Husain 


He had been a favourite of Jahangir since the days Mir Jamalu- 


d-din was in the service of Akbar. Jahangir promoted him to the 
rank of ‘Chahar Hazari’ (the highest rank that he could get 
was that of a ‘Panjhazari’ with an actual command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundred) and after a Jong and loyal service, 


205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


He presented to Jahangir, a book which he wrote on the biographies of 
the Shaikhs of India (Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. II (R. & B.), p. 111). The 
book is entitled ‘Akhbarul-Akhyar’; also refer to Elliot & Dowson, vol 
VI, p. 366; Rieu, I, pp. 14 and 365. 


Baba Talib was a poet-cum-politician of Akbar’s days. He accompanied 
Mirza Beg in the year 1591, who was sent by Akbar to Ali Rai to demand 
his daughter’s hand for Prince Salim. On his return from this tour, 
Baba Talib presented to Abul Fazl, a beautiful treatise which he wrote 
on the wonders of that country known as the ‘ Little Tibbet’. For his 
career and achievements, refer to Badauni, vol. II (Lowe), p. 388, and 
vol. III (Haig), pp. 367-68; Ain. I (Bloch), p.676 and fn. The Iqbal 
Namah-i-Jahangiri, p. 133 (Bib. Indica) confirms these activities and 
adds that Baba Talib Isphani died towards the end of Jahangir’s reign at 
the age of about a hundred years. 


The Ma’asir-i-Rahimi mentions that he was born at Rasht in Gilan 
and belonged to an ordinary family of that place. In order to better 
his conditions, he came to India, was introduced by Hakim Abul Fath- 
i-Gilani at the court, got a jagir and was liked by Akbar. He joined 
Khan-i-Khanan in the Deccan wars and remained in his service, living 
chiefly at Burhanpur, where he built a villa and mayd, which accord- 
ing to Mirat-i-Alam, was called ‘Masjid-i-Mulla Hayati’. He was still 
alive in 1615 A. D. when the Ma/asir-i-Rahimi was composed; also 
refer to Ain., I (Bloch), p. 644 fn.; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), pp. 304- 
05 and fn. 


He came to see Emperor Jahangir at his invitation and received royal 
favours (Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), p. 188). He was in those 
days at Gujrat, leading the life of a merchant. According to Ma’asir- 
i-Rahimi, he died at Ahmadabad in 1613 A. D. For details of his life, 
refer to Ain., I (Bloch), pp. 649-50 and fn.; Badauni, vol. III (Haig), 
p. 508 and fn. 
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€ 


he was granted a pension of four thousand rupees per mensem 
by the latter in 1621. He was a man of literary genius and in 
the year 1623, at the 18th anniversary of Jahangir’s accession, 
he presented to the Emperor, 2 copy of the Persian dictionary 
entitled ‘Farhanz-i-Jahangiri’ of which, he was a compile r.20 


Nimatullah 


Under the patronage of Jahangir, he systematized into a 
book, the materials collected by Haibat Khan of Samana regard- 
ing the history of the Afghans.2!9 He was for thirty years in the 
Khalsa department, during the reign of Akbar, and for eleven 
years occupied the post of ‘Waqiah-navis’ under Jahangir. 


Shaikh Sikandar 


He lived in Ahmadabad and was in the service of Emperor 
Jahangir. He was very much favoured by the Emperor for his 
vast learning and erudition. He wrote a history of Gujrat 
entitled ‘Mirat-i-Sikandari’.2!! 


Asaf Khan 


He was a brilliant scholar-politician at Akbar’s court. 
Jahangir also praises him for his qualities. He composed and 
dedicated to Jahangir, a book entitled ‘Khuran and _ Shirin’ 
(Khusrau and Shirin) ,2!2 


Mirza Ghiyas Beg 


_ He was unrivalled in his unusual proficiency in elegant 
composition and arithmetic.23 


209. Refer to Ain., I(Bloch), pp. 500-01; also J. A. S. B., 1868, pp. 12-15 
and 65-69 for the references of ‘Farhanz-i-Jahangiri.’ 


210. See Dorn’s Preface to ‘Makhzan-i-Afghani’; for other details regarding 
him, refer to Dr. B. P. Saksena’s History of Shahjahan, Introduction, 
Pegi. 


211. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I (R. & B.), p. 427; also Rieu, vol. I, p. 287. 
212. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I CR. 8s BY). p.. 222, 
213. Price, Memoirs of Jahangir, p. 26. 
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Saida 


He was incharge of Jahangir’s jewellery department and 
was well-versed in the art of composing verses.?"4 


Talib Amuli 
He was the poet-laureate of Jahangir’s court. Prior to his 
appointment by Jahangir, he was with Itimadu-d-daule.2! 


Besides these learned msn of his court, the Iqbalnamah-i- 
Jahangiri?© mentions another list of prominent poets and men 
of letters, who were contemporary to the Emperor. 


Mention here may be made of the following prominent men 
of letters in this connection : 


1. Mulla Ruzbahan Shiraji 11. Mulla Abdul Hakim 


Siyalkuti 
2. Mulla Shukarullah Shiraji 12. Mulla Abdul Muttalib 
3. Mulla Taqyai Shustari Sultanpuri 
4. Mir Abdul Qasim Gilani 13. Mulla Abdul Rahman 
5. Amir Amari Bhurah Gujrati 
6. Mulla Bagar Kashmiri 14. Mulla Hasan Faroghi 
7. Mulla Bagar Tuhatai Gujrati 
8. Mulla Maqsud Ali 15. Mulla Hussain Gujrati 
9. Qazi Nurullzh 16. Khwaja Usman Hisari 
10. Mulla Fazi] Kabuli 17. Mulla Muhammad 
Jaunpuri 


The names of the following renowned poets may also be 
mentioned here : 


1. Mulla Hayati Gilani 4. Mir Masum Kashi 

2. Saida 5. Fasuni Kashi 

3. Mulla Muhammad Safi 6. Mulla Haidar Khasali 
Muzandrani 


214. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. II (R. & B.), pp. 29-30. 

215. Ibid., pp. 117-18 for the specimen of his verses. 

216. For a detailed account of these learned men and poets, refer to the above 
work (Bib. Indica), p. 308. 
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Among the Hindu scholars, the names of Jadrup Gosain, 
Rai Manohar Lal, Bishun Das and Buta (Briksha Rai), who were 
attached to the royal court, may be mentioned here.”!” 


>» 


Emperor Shahjahan 


Shahjahan’s reign too, like that of his illustrious predecessors, 
witnessed a remarkable progress in the general development of 
learning. His court had the most talented men of his age. In 
his reign, Hindi and Persian along with others made consider- 
able progress and came to have a distinct place of its own. These 
developments may be attributed to the large scale diffusion of 
general education, which was mainly owing to the liberal patron- 
age of the Timurids. It was also a striking coincidence that during 
the reign of Shahjahan, his house gave birth to one of the great- 
est scholars (Dara) of the day, who had unbounded love for 
learning and scholarship. Himself a gifted and versatile talent, 
Dara, cherished in his heart a true desire to promote and cultivate 
learning, and with this end in view, he followed the noble 
example of his great-grandfather, Akbar. He patronised a band 
of scholars and revived the tradition of extending official patronage 
to translate and compile noble works.2'8 In the pursuit of these 
activities, he had the full support of his father, Shahjahan, who 
gave him all possible facilities to carry out such academic 
activities at the capital. 


Among the Hindu scholars and poets, who adorned the royal 
court, the names of Chandra Bhan, Jagannath Pandit, Sundar 
Das, Chintamani, Kavindra Acharya and Harinath deserve 
special mention. These persons were the most gifted men of 
the age, and they served the royal court in various capacities. 


Chandra Bhan 


Among the Hindus, who made valuable and . definite 
contributions to the growth of the Persian language and literature, 
217. For Jadrup Gosain and others mentioned above, refer to Dr. P. N. Ojha’s 

Some Aspects of North Indian Social Life, first edn., 1961, pp. 125-26. 
218. Emperor Akbar had the distinction of patronising such activities in the 
royal Court for the first time. 
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Chandra Bhan occupies a prominent position during the period 
under review. He was the first renowned Hindu poet of Persian 
language. He wrote under the pen-name of ‘Brahman’. He 
entered the royal service and was very much favoured by both, 
the Emperor and his eldest son, Dara Shikoh. He was the author 
of a number of original works as well as commentaries.” 


Jagannath Pandit 


He was the most gifted Hindu poet at Shahjahan’s court, 
This illustrious Pandit is referred to in the ‘Padshahnama’ as 
‘Jagannath Kalawant’ (Musician), and again as ‘an author of 
many noble works’. His works included among cthers, ‘Ras 
Gangadhar’, a Gadya Kavya written in the praise of Asaf Khan 
entitled ‘Jagadabharanam’, the hero of which is Prince Dara 
Shikoh. Besides these, he is also referred tc by Lahauri as 
presenting to the Emperor a panegyric in Sanskrit and receiving 
a reward from him of four thousand and five hundred rupees 
on that account.” 


Sundar Das 


He was a Brahman of Gwalior and resided at the court of 
Shahjahan. At first he received the title of ‘Kaviraj’ which 
was later or exelted into ‘Maha Kaviraj’. Among the 
Hindu literary satellites of the court, he was highly patronised 
by the Emperor fer bis abilities and talents and was often sent by 
the latter on diplomatic missions. He wrote ‘Sundar Sringar’. 
‘Singhasan Battisi’ and ‘Barahmasa’ are also attributed to 
his name.””! 


219. For a full account of his life and career, refer to the Journal of Islamic 
Culture, vol. XIX, 1945, article by Iqbal Husain on Chandra Bhan 
Brahman, pp. 115-22; Pad., II, p. 98; Salih 698-99; also Dr. B. P. 
Saksena, History of Shahjahan of Dihli, p. 254. 

220. Pad., vol. II, p. 56; vol. III, p. 5; also refer to Baldeo Upadhyaya’s 
History of Sanskrit Literature, third edn., pp. 30-31; Journal of Indian 
History, vol. VIII, 1929, pp. 49-50; Dr. B. P. Saksena, History of Shah- 
jahan of Dibli, p. 268. 

221. Pad., vol. II, p. 94; vol. III, p. 238; also refer to Mughal Badshahon 
Ki Hindi, p. 31; Ramchandra Shukla, Hindi Sahitya Ka Itihas, p. 229; 
Mishrabandhu Vinod, vol. II, pp. 454-55; Hindi Sabd-Sagar, vol. IV, 
Epilogue, p. 129; Journal of Indian History, vol. VIII, 1929, p. 51. 
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Chintamani 


He was another leading poet of his age. It is said that 
Chintamani, the eldest of the. four brothers (all of whom were 
gifted with poetic genius), surpassed the other three and origin- 
ated a new line of poetry. Among his works the following are 
well-known : “Chhanda Vichar”’, “Kavya Vivek”, “Kavikul- 
Kalpataru” and “Kavya Prakash”. His Ramayan was also 


noted for its exquisite kavita and chhanda.22 


Kavindra Acharya 


He enjoyed the patronage of Emperor Shahjahan and Dara 
Shikoh. He was a Brahman of Banaras and a very learned 
scholar. Besides some Sanskrit works of merit, he wrote a Hindi 
poem entitled, ““Kavindra Kalpalata”’, in which he praises the 
Emperor and his sons and describes the splendour of Shahjahana- 
bad (New Delhi) and the general happiness of its people. He 
also wrote a commentary (Sar) on the philosophical work 
entitled, “Yoga Vasistha’’.”3 


Harinath 


Harinath (or Harnath) was the son of Akbar’s court-poet, 
Narhari Mahapatra. He was in the court of Shahjahan. It 
is said that on one occasion poet Harinath was rewarded by 
Shahjahan with a horse, an elephant and one lakh of dams.2% 


222. Mishrabandhu Vinod, vol. II, p. 457-59; Hindi Sabd-Sagar, vol. II, 


Epilogue, p. 133; also refer to Dr. B. P. Saksena, History of Shahjahan 
of Dihli, p. 260. 


223. Mishrabandhu Vinod, vol. II, pp. 453-54; also Journal of Indian History, 
vol. VIII, 1929, p. 51; for the specimen of his verses “‘Kalpalata’, refer 
to Proc. of Meetings, I. H. R. C., vol. V, 1923, p. s27Dr. BAP Saksena, 
History of Shahjahan of Dihli, p. 260; a list of his collection of Sanskrit 
works has been pub. in the Baroda Oriental Series. 


224. Here 40 dams =1 rupee. Pad., vol. III, p. 177; references regarding him 
are to be found in Mishrabandhu Vinod, vol. II, p. 470; Journal of 
Indian History, vol. VIII, 1929, p. 51; Khafi Khan (Muntakhab, II, 
p- 707) also informs us that the Emperor once gave a female elephant 
and two thousand rupees in cash to a Hindu p 


and oet who recited a poem 
in h*3 praise. 
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During his reign, there sprang up a number of Muslim and 
Hindu scholars of Persian language and literature. These 
scholars patronised by the Emperor, engaged themselves in 
literary pursuits and produced some praiseworthy works. True, 
the best poets were those who came from Persia, but their counter- 
parts in India, i. e. those born and brought up here were also 
net inferior to them in the composition of ‘qasidas’? and 
“Chronograms”. The following Indian and Persian poets of 
his court were noted for their skill: 2% 


1. Kalim 6. Masih 11. Hazig 

2. Qudsi 7, Ran 12. Khiyali 

3. Kashi 8. Faruq 13. Diliri 

4. Saib 9. Munir 14, Mahir 

5. Salim 10. Saida 15. Chandra Bhan 
Brahman 


Likewise in the domain of prose-writing, which offered a 
suitable field for the exercise of imagination, the Indian scholars 
excelled their Persian counterparts in artistic imagery and richness 
of language. A great mass of prose literature of this period bears 
testimony to the above fact. In the art of letter-writing also, 
they were equally proficient. Some contemporary private and 
official letters of Munir, Chandra Bhan Brahman, Jai Singh, 
Afzal Khan, Sadullah Khan, Fazil Khan, Shaikh Inayetullah, 
Mulla Muhammad Jaunpuri, Hakim MHaziq, Saida and 
Mulla Tughrai, which have survived to this day, are still held 
in high esteem and serve as models for the present age.??” 


Emperor Aurangzeb 


The age-old tradition of the Mughal court in respect 
of literary activities underwent distinct and radical change 
during the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb. This was not mainly 
due to the fanaticism of the Emperor, but to the paucity of time 


225; "For some of the literary works produced by the scholars of his court, 
refer to Dr. B. P. Saksena, History of Shahjahan of Dihli, pp. 248-61. 

296. For a detailed account of each of the above mentioned poet see Tbid., 
pp. 251-55. 


227. Ibid., pp. 255-56. 
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at his disposal. The Mughal Empire had grown up to its 
maximum size and the incessant wars and conquests which involv- 
ed Aurangzeb and devoured much of his time, money and energy, 
practically compelled him to abstain from these activities. But, 
from this, it should not be concluded that the traditional Mughal 
patronage of learning and scholarship came to an end under 
Aurangzeb. On the contrary, numerous references to it have 
been found in the contemporary literatures. The greatest 
literary achievement of Aurangzeb’s court was the compilation 
of ‘Fatwa-i-Alamgiri’ referred to earlier. 


Though Aurangzeb had a personal dislike for poets, yet his 
court had a number of eminent literary figures, whom he liberally 
patronised and upon whom he bestowed royal favours from time 
to time. Of the learned men of his court, mention here may be 
made of the following : 


Mulla Abdul Aziz Izzat 


He was a very learned man in the various arts and sciences 
of the day. He joined the royal service through the efforts of 
Bakhtawar Khan and Himmat Khan. Aurangzeb had made 
him ‘Darogha-i-arz-i-mukarrar’, and bestowed upon him royal 


favours.228 


Mulla Auz Wajih 


He was the leading theologian of the royal court. For some 
time, he was the Censor of the army in Aurangzeb’s reign. The 
rest of his life was spent in teaching.?9 


Waris Khan 


The author of the third volume of Padishahnama, Waris 
Khan, was the news reader of Aurangzeb’s court. He died in 
the year 1680.29 


228. Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 62. 
229. Ibid., p. 96. 
230. Ibid., pp. 118-19. 
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Himmat Khan 


He was a noble of Aurangzeb’s court and held the office of 
the first ‘Bakhshi’. He united with him ‘Amirship’ together 
with literary facultics. He was an expert in prose and verse,22! 


Mulla Abdullah 


He was the greatest scholar of the day. Such was his vast 
learning that Aurangzeb offered to him the post of ‘Sadrship’ 
which he refused to accept on account of his old age.23? 


Bakhtawar Khan 


He was a noble of Aurangzeb’s court and united in his person 
literary merits with administrative capabilities. Aurangzeb had 
great respect for his vast learning and scholarship. He wrote a 
book entitled ‘Mirat-ul-Alam’.??3 


Shaikh Nizam 


He was the greatest theologian of Aurangzeb’s reign. At 
the time of the compilation of ‘Fatwa-i-Alamgiri’, he presided 
over the board of scholars summoned by the Emperor for that 
purpose. He was a resident of Bhagalpur (Bihar) .234 


Riaikh Raziuddin 


He also took part in the compilation of the ‘Fatwa-i-Alam- 
gir’. Such was his talent as a scholar and an administrator that 
he rose to the rank of an ‘Amir’ and then ‘Khan’. He too hailed 
from Bhagalpur (Bihar). 


Of the Hindu scholars of Persian, patronised by the Emperor, 
mention here may be made of Waman Khattri, Rai Brindaban, 


233. Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri (Sarkar), p. 125, 
232. Ibid., pp. 141-42. 

D3 t Lid pe DeLous 

234. Ibid., p. 316. 

235. Ibid., pp. 58-9. 
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son of Rai Bihari Mall, Ishwardas Nagar of Pattan (Gujrat), 
who wrote a book entitled ‘Fatuhat-i-Alamgiri’,2*° Bhim Sen, 


who wrote a valuable contemporary history of Aurangzeb’s reign 
entitled ‘Nushka-i-Dilkhusha’,“%Sujan Rai Khattri,? who wrote 
‘Khulasat-ut-Tawarikt’ and ‘Tofahtul-Hindi’ for the study of 


Prince Alam Shah. 


Patronage of Learning and Scholarship 
by the Aristocracy 


The Mughal aristrocracy, during the period under reivew, 
was also noted for its zeal and interest in the development of 
learning and scholarship. If the nobles during the period under 
review (as has been maintained by some scholars) failed to stand 
united and to put a check upon the Mughal sovereigns’ unlimit- 
ed powers and prerogatives, like the contemporary British and 
European Peers, they went definitely a step farther in serving the 
masses in general, mainly by developing their social and cultural 
life and, thus they carved a suitable place for themselves in the 
pages of contemporary history. Their contribution in this particular 
field was enormous and far-reaching. It has already been seen 
as to how they started numerous schools and colleges in distant 
areas, appointed learned scholars as well as teachers and made 
adequate grants to defray the expenses incurred in connection 
with their maintenance. Not only this, like Mughal sovereigns at 
the centre, these nobles also patronized and maintained a host of 
scholars and poets at their courts, who sang the praise of their 
benefactors in their notable compositions. It is interesting to 
note that even the royal court at the centre did not at times 
possess such meritorious scholars as some of the nobles had in 
their courts. 

236. Sarkar, Studies in Aurangzib’s Reign, pp. 262-68; British Museum, 
Persian MS. Addl., no. 28884. 


237. Sarkar, Studies in Aurangzeb’s Reign, pp. 251-61. 


238. Bazm-i-Taimuria, pp. 286-87; also refer to Dr. P. N. Ojha’s Some Aspects 
of North Indian Social Life, first edn., 1961, pp. 129-30. 
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Besides, most of the nobles and ‘Amirs’ of the royal court 
were themselves great literary figures of the age, whose love for 
the spread of learning and schelarship was profound. On hear- 
ing the wide reputation of some of these nobles, a number of 
scholars from distant land flocked to their courts in search of 
liberal patronage. The works of these poets and scholars in most 
cases, contained lofty praises for their benefactors which served 
as an impetus to other scholars. These factors, coupled with the 
liberality of the nobles towards the scholars, made tremendaus 
contributions to the general development of learning and scholar- 
ship, and helped to produce the best works in Hindi and Persian 
languages. 

Lack of space forbids even a brief description of some cf 
the activitics of the nobles and ‘Amirs’ of the Mughal court in 
this direction as their number was considerably great.’ Speaking 
about the generosity of Bairam Khan Khan-i-Khanan towards 
the scholars and men of letters, Badauni™ says thus : “Learned 
men came from all parts of the world to visit him and departed 
happy in the possession of gifts bestowed by his hand, as open 
as ocean itself, and his high court, lofty as the sky, was the resort 
of the lords of learning and all perfect qualities.” 

But the greatest patron of learning and scholarship, during 
the period under review, was Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan. 
As a matter of fact, he stood at the head of the Mughal aristocracy 


in this particular field.“! His greatness as a patron of men of 


239. In the pages of the ‘Ma’athir-ul-Umara’, written in 2 vols., vol. J, tr. 
by Bev. and vol. II, tr. by Bev. and Prasad, pub. by A. S. B., some of the 
detailed activities of Mughal Aristocracy have been recorded by the 
author, besides the court chronicles under the successive Emperors from 


Babur to Aurangzeb. 
Badauni, vol. II (Haig), p. 266; Nizamuddin Ahmad in his Tabgqat- 


40. 

: i-Akbari (vol. 1I (De), p. 653) also asserts that the support of the learned 
and the wise was an innate and natural trait of this great man (Bairam 
Khan Khan-i-Khanan). 

241. Also refer to Tabqat-i-Akbari (vol. II (De), p. 654), where the author 


says : “His universal kindness and his generosity to wise and learned 


men...are hereditary traits.” 


M.—13 
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letters may well ‘be realised from the compliments paid to hinr 
by numerous poets*who sang his glories in their works. Keshava- 
das, a leading Hindi poet of Raja Indrajeet Singh’s court (ruler 
of Orcha State) and a contemporary of Akbar and Jahangir, in 
his famous work entitled, ‘Jahangir Jas Chandrika’ praises Abdur 
Rahim Khan-i-Khanan thus: 


‘“Sahiju kee Sahibi ko Rakshak Anant gati, kacno ek Vagwant 
Hanumant Veer son, 


Jako Jash Keshodas Bhutal ke Aaspass Shohat Chhabilo 
Chhir Sagar ke Chhir son, 


Amit Udar ati Pawan Vichari Charu Jahan-tahan Adaryo 
Gangaji ke Neer son, 

Khaalan ke Ghalibe ko Khalak ke Palibe ko Khan Khanan 
ek Ramchandra ju ke Teer son.”™? 


Such was his fame as a true patron of scholars that even 
poets from outside India sang in his praise and paid the highest 
tributes to him.24? Under his liberal bounty several scholars 
devoted their care-free lives to the pursuit of literary activities. 
The Ma/asir-i-Rahimi contains the biographies and specimen 
of the compositions of some thirty Persian versifiers who found 
shelter under him. Urfi and Naziri were the best among them 
and were greatly favoured by him.2*4 Although his mother 
tongue was not Hindi, yet he gained a complete mastery of that 
language and patronised numerous Hindi poets of his day. Many 
Hindi poets used to visit him every day just to recite their poems 
to him and they usually returned home with rich rewards in 
cash and kind. ‘Tradition relates that once he gave to a Hindi 
poet, Gang, 36 lakhs of rupees for one ‘chaupayee’, a small 


242. Keshava Granthawali, ed. by Vishwanath Prasad Misra, pub. from 
Hindustani Academi, Allahabad, first edn., 1959, vol. III Kavita 5, 
p. 616. 

243. For the various compliments paid to the Khan-i-Khanan, by Persian 

poets refer to Ghani, History of Persian Language and Literature, Indian 

Press I.td., Allahabad, 1950, vol. III, pp. 221 and 224-25. 


244, For the grant of one lakh of rupees to Naziri, refer to Ma’athir-ul-Umara, 
vol. I (Bev.), p. 62. ra 
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verse of six lines. His generosity was, in fact limitless. Even 
when he became a poor man towards the close of his life (because 
of Jahangir’s displeasure), scholars did not cease meeting him 


He once expressed. his inability to help them in one of his Hindi 
verses thus : 


“Ye Rahim Dar-Dar Firahin, Maangi Madhukari Khahin, 
Yaaro Yaari Chhar do, We Rahim Ab Nahin.’’245 


245. Rahim Ratnawali, ed. by Late Pandit Ma 


yashankar Yogik, Sahitya 
Seva Sadan, Kashi, third edn., p. 2, doha 17, 


CONCLUSION 


A careful study of the foregoing pages leads us -to~certain 
general conclusion. ‘True, there was nothing like a state depart- 
ment of education, during the period under review, to look after 
the educational institutions and their activities, yet education 
made considerable progress under the Great Mughals and it 
produced a number of talented scholars in different fields. The 
development of education in those days was, in fact, more or less 
a private concern. Education was mainly in the hands of the 
learned Brahmans and the Ulemas of the country. It was ne 
part of the recognised duty of the state to promote education and 
learning among the masses. However, as most of the Mughal 
Emperors were accomplished men of letters, they realised the 
importance of the development of education and learning in 
their Empire. Hence, almost all of them patronised a number 
of scholars as well as men of culture and refinement, coming from 
distant lands. They generally made handsome grants of money 
and lands to these scholars and their established educational 
institutions, if they had any, mainly with a view to promote 
education and learning in their realm. The nobles and other 
interested persons followed the examples of the Mughal Emperors 
in this regard and, thus, patronised the growth of education and 
learning in their respective regions. 


Besides making occasional grants, some of the Mughal 
Emperors and the nobles of the state were enlightened enough to 
realise the importance of learning and, as such, they started 
numerous educational institutions with rich endowments in the 
different corners of the Empire. Not only this, they also introduc- 
ed certain new ideas and principles for their smooth functioning, 
and even tried to regulate the general principles underlying the 
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choice of curriculum. Education was considered, in those days, 
as an essential part of religious and mora! training, and 
its main aim was the purification of individual soul. In other 
words, education was more or less a handmaid of religion and 
ethics. But, Akbar and Aurangzeb tried to secularise education 
as far as possible in those days. The name of Akbar, however, 
deserves a special mention in this connection. His regulations 
for the fixation of curriculum for the lower and higher standard, 
cf education as well as for the improvement in the method of 
teaching in the schools and the higher institutions of learning, 
during the period under review, were definitely a bold step in 
this direction. 


Generally speaking, during the period under review, three 
different types of education were in vogue viz., Muslim, Hindu 
and mixed education. Muslim education was primarily based 
on the principles of Islamic religion and theology and was 
imparted in the purely Muslim educational institutions like the 
Madrasas and the Khanqas, where, in most cases, the Muslim 
boys received education for a number of years, under the guidance 
of eminent theologians and Sufis. The study of Islamic law and 
theology, besides some other subjects, generally constituted their 
main curriculum. Hindu education was imparted through the 
various Brahmanical institutions like the Tols and the Path- 
shalas. These Tols and the Pathshalas were generally run by 
learned Brabmans, who trained the students according to Hindu 
ideals and philosophy. In such institutions, the sacred books 
of the Hindus, besides Sanskrit language and literature, generally 
fromed the main subjects of study. Apart from these two distinct 
types of education, there had also emerged, during the period 
under review, another type, which may be conveniently charact- 
erized as the ‘mixed type of education’. With the coming of 
the Muslims in India, almost the entire system of Indian life 
came to be practically affected, and its effects in the educational 
field were really profound. The Hindus had to compromise 
with numerous new ideas and principles in this regard. Thus, 
the study of the Persian and Arabic arts and sciences became more 
or less prevalent among them. The study of Arabic and Persian 
anguage, the latter more particularly, became almost compulsory 
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for them, because a purely Hindu education had no market 
value whatsover in those days. Unless the Hindus had some 
groundings in the Muslim type of education together with a 
sound knowledge of Persian language and liteature, which had 
become the official language, it was rather difficult for them to 
enjoy the monopoly which they had so far enjoyed in the various 
offices of dignity and trust. Hence, in order to come over these 
inevitable difficulties, the Hindus began to join the Muslim 
educational institutions, and thereby they encouraged the rise 
of the so-called ‘mixed type of education.’ Within a century 
and a half, some Hindus even surpassed the Muslims in various 
branches of Muslim learning and produced some notable works 
in Persian, which even served as test-books in the Muslim edu- 
cational institutions. 


There was nothing like compulsory education in those days 
as todzy, even at the lower and elementary stages. Though the 
educational institutions were open to all, yet very few could 
join them and even if they did, the percentage of those prosecut- 
ing higher studies was definitely very low. This was not mainly 
due to the fact that there were no suitable institutions or learned 
teachers, who could impart higher education, but, chiefly because 
of the economic difficulties which prevented the students belong- 
ing to the lower strata of society from achieving their ambitions 
in this regard. Besides, in those days, it was very difficult to 
get an access to a renowned scholar for the purpose of receiving 
training in various arts and sciences in which he had established 
his reputation. A learned teacher generally had under him not 
more than ten or twelve students at a time. But, in spite of all 
these difficulties and short-comings, which were mostly the product 
of the age, the general craze among the people, and especially 
among those belonging to the higher and well-to-do classes, was 
definitely for the acquisition of knowledge and refinement. 


Female education also made a considerable progress under 
the Great Mughals. To say that there were no facilities for the 
education and refinement of the Indian women, during the period 
under review, would be like putting a cart before the horse, a 
wrong way of judging and interpreting the facts of the time. There 
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are instances to show that the girls generally read with boys up 
to the lower secondary standard in the local educational institu- 
tions. As the girls were generally married at a tender age, they 
could not prosecute their studies for a long time. Women of the 
aristocratic and well-to-do families, however, were normally 
provided with necessary facilities for receiving education of a 
fairly high standard. Learned ladies and elderly male teachers 
were generally appointed to impart training to them in their 
homes in various arts and sciences, suited to their sex and tem- 
perament. The Mughal ladies were generally more educated 
and accomplished than others. The Emperors were very much 
interested in their education and, almost as a rule, they supervised 
the educational arrangements made for the royal ladies in the 
best possible manner. Gulbadan Begam, Salima Sultana, Nur- 
jahan, Mumtaz Mahal, Jahanara, Roshanara and other daugh- 
ters of Aurangzeb, to quote only a few, were the most cultured 
and accomplished ladies of their times. But, on the whole, 
during the period under review, we find that the number of 
educated women was not very staisfactory. The reason for 
their backwardness, in this particular field, are not far to seek. 
A number of pernicious social customs and practices, referred. 
to earlier in this work, mainly stood in their way by prevent- 
ing them from prosecuting higher studies. But, considering 
the limitations of the age, a good number of them, especially 
those belonging to the higher and well-to-do sections of the 
society, received a _ sufficiently high standard of academic 
training. 


The age of th: Great Mughals also witnessed the establish- 
ment and growth of a number of first-rate libraries in this country. 
Emperor Babur was the first among the Indian Mughals to 
establish a grand library at the Imperial Capital, which came to 
be further enriched by his illustrious scuccessors. The nobles of 
the court also maintained their own well-equipped libraries. Such 
was their craze in this direction that some of them even moved 
from place to place for purchasing, at very high prices, the choicest 
books of the time. Not only the Emperors and their nobles, 
but also the ladies of the royal household were greatly interested 
in the collection of valuable and rare books and manuscripts for 
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their libraries. Some of the educational institutions, during the 
period under review, had also their well-equiped libraries, chiefly 
with a view to render assistance to the teachers and scholars in 
imparting instruction in variows arts and sciences. Adequate 
care was taken, during the period under review, to place these 
libraries under the prcper control and supervision of experienced 
and competent persons. 


There was a well-devised system of Princes’ education preva- 
lent in those days, although Aurangzeb was not at all satisfied 
with it. He advocated the inclusion of certain new ideas and 
principles in it, in order to make it more sound and balanced. 
Generally, a prince received his early education in the palace 
upto the age of sixteen years under the guidance of efficient and 
eminent private tutors employed by the Emperors for that pur- 
pose. Almost all the Mughal Emperors and their princes were 
highly educated and accomplished. Akbar, though not formally 
educated in any educational institution, was, in fact, highly 
literate and accomplished. Babur, Humayua, Jahangir, Shah- 
jahan and Aurangzeb were all highly educated and well-versed 
in the different branches of learning. Their love for Jearning 
and scholarship was proverbial. Being themselves highly edu- 
cated and accomplished, these Emperors and also some of the 
members of the royal blood, loved to be surrounded by eminent 
scholars and men of Jetters, who enjoyed royal patronage in an 
abundant measure. Such was the reputation and glamour of 
the Mughal Emperors, in _ this particular field, that even the 
scholars not belonging to the royal court and the countty, sang 
their praises in very high terms. It would not be an exaggeration 
to hold that most cf the standard and monumental works of the 
period, in different branches of learning, were mainly the outcome 
of the lavish patronage extended by the Timurids to the talented 
men of letters and refinement belonging to India and abroad. 
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